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CALIFORNIA. 


Fine Table OUR ORLEANS VINEYARD, 
| IN€ : aDLE ES Situated in the Foothills of Yolo County, consists of 36 
Wines Qs, acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Cham 


From our Celebra- pagne, Burgundy, and Rhine Wine districts. Its fines: 
productions are Zinfandel Claret, Orleans Riesling, 


> Burgundy, and Hock Wines 
THE ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE 
LS Producers of Is produced by fermentation in the bottle, of over two 
Nii years’ duration, and derives its recognized high grade 
ECLIPSE i fiom an experienced blending together of the 
finest and most delicate wines made in California. 


& rae While it has no superior, and but few equals, IT IS THE 
53 shineton St. 
SAN cars. PUREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD! ! 


PERFECTION. 
Danichett Kid Gloves. 119 Grant Avenue 


CORNER POST 


elect Styles. 


HUBNER, 
8 Kearny Street. 


CHOICE GOODS. 
MODERATE PRICES. 


““SPECIAL’’ 


aise 


Ep THE 
ZRNAy CHAMPAG™ KNABE BEST PIANO 


ON EARTH! 


W.B. CHAPMAN, |, PIANOS. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, | ‘Be Filbert, and other 


— 


123 CALIFORNIA ST. A. &. CoO. 


132 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


ag” For Sale by all First-Class Wine Merchants & Grocers. SOLE AGENCY. S&H Note the Address. 
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Ca 
Gat cfrolters. 
re 


| | you have occasion to fit up a House 
or a Church, a Public. Hall,.a Bank, OF 


an Othee,you cannot obtain full in 


the result without you obtain true Artistic Work in Metal. And 
the (sas Fixture, the ete trolie the MI tal Scre the israss Csrille, 


the C)rnamental Jron or -Bronze Work, are each today a “thing of 
Beaut\ and .a Joy you entrust the selection, the design, 


and the mantifactureto the old and reliable 
ert 

LOM. Ci TA for Le 
4492 “utter san SCO, Mantelree 


ABOVE KEARNY STREET. 


The Celebrated Springfield and Walworth Gas Machines. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


AGENTS FOR BENICIA AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
A full line of Implements—the best to be had. 


SHELF AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 


San Francisco and Sacramento. 


Fema Equipoise Waists, Corsets, and Jersey 
quly 


\ MES. MM. iH. OBER, 


332 Sutter Streew FOR 


THE. HOLIDAYS. 


Fine Art Juvenile Books, 
Standard Books in Fine Bindings. 


CALENDARS FOR 1889. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
All the New Designs for the Season. 


JNO. N. PHILAN, 211 Sutter St. 


San Francisco, Cala. 
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The First National Bank | MATTHIAS GRAY C0. 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
stablished 1870, 206 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
Unirep STATES DEPOSITARY. 


CAPITAL STOCK PAID UP, $1,500,000. 


General Agents for 


SURPLUS, - - $300,000 Kranich & Bach Pianos, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 152974 452,974. Gabler Pianos 
‘ © 
DIRECTORS: C. Roenisch Pianos, 
8. G. MURPHY, JAMES MOFFITT, D. CALLAGHAN, s 
GEO. A. Low, JAMES M. DONAHUE, JAMES D. PHELAN, CO. D. Pease Pianos, 
N. VAN BERGEN, JAS. H. JENNINGS, J. A. HOOPER. 
JAMES MOFFITT. Importers of American and Foreign 


Transacts a general banking business. Issues Commercial 


ransact: | Ts Band Instruments, Accordeons, Violins, Guitars 
and Travelers’ Credits. Buys and Setls Exchange on London, 


Dnblin, Paris—the principal cities of Germany and the United . 
States. Collections made and prompt returns rendered at Sheet Mu 620 Books Ji LC kite 
’ ’ oy 


market rates of exchange. 


To INVESTORS AND TO HOME SEEKERS. 


I control some of the very best invest- I have some of the cheapest and most fertile 
ment properties in California, Oregon and Wash- | lands on the Pacific Coast for sale on very easy 


ington Territory. terms. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BUILDING, 
Corner Montgomery and California Sts. 


SAN FRAN CIsCco. 


PRINTING 


PROCURED FROM 


BACON & COMPANY, 


CLAY 


SS 
> 
- 


GIVES Goop SATISFACTION IN) QUALITY AND PRICE. 


JOSEPH A. HOFMANN. BEACH, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, Books cS fine Stationery, 


SPECIAL AGENT FOR J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO'S PUBLICATIONS. 107 NONTCOMERY STREET 


208 MONTGOMERY STREET. Oppostt# OccipENTAL. HorTet, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 
A large stock of h INE ILLI ei | RA I ED HOLIDAY GIFT Engraved. New Books. The tatest Styles of Sta- 
BOOKS, JUVENILE BOOKS, immense assortment of tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
salwavsin Stock. Mareu: Tard’s Ce ated 
CHRISTMAS CARDS, from ONE CENT to $10.00. -Matous Ward's Celebrat 
| Irish Linen Papers and Envelopes. 
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Lhe VERILAND, 
They Print OVEREAND. 


WONDERFUL “SARSFIELD” REMEDIES. 


THE SHEPHERDS OF IRELAND were healers of the sick, and they have transmitted, from generation 


to generation, their knowledge of the healing art, and of the curative powers of certain combinations of HERBS, 
and the name of ‘*SARSFIELD” is famous in the annals of that country. These facts are familiar to all readers 


of Irish history. 


THE SARSFIELD REMEDIES CoO. has the secret of many of these HERB COMPOUNDS, and every day 
brings fresh testimonials of the WONDERFUL CURES performed by them, 


SARSFIELD’S REMFDY FOR THE BLOOD.—A specific for maladies arising from disordered Liver, 


Kidneys, Constipation, Malaria, Blood Poisoning, Scrotula, Salt Kheum, and troubles coming from blood im- 


purities. 


PRICE $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 


SARSFIELD’S CHRONIC ULCER SALVE (fer the cure of Chronic Ulcers and Sores of every descrip- 


tion—Eczemsa, Piles, Varicose Ulcers, Inflammatory Swellings and Skin Diseases generally. 
PRICE $1.00 and 50c. PER BOX, according to size. 


Sarsfield’s Remedy for Diphtheria and Pneumonia!—A Specific for Diphtheria, Croup, Sore Throat, 


Mumps, and Inflammation of the Chest and Lungs. 


PRICE $1.00 and 50c. PER BOX, accoriing to size. 


REFERENCES: 


Mrs. Saraw B. Cooper, the well-known philanthropist 
and President of the Kindergarten Association of San 
Francisco. 

PROFESSOR DENMAN, Principal of the Denman School, San 
Francisco, 

Ina G,. Hortt, President of the Board of Education. 

breNJ. WALSH, Master Car Builder Southern Pacific Co., 
Sacramento. 

A. Upson, Sacramento. 

Mrs. CHas. Lux, San Francisco. 

Wm». DEANE, San Francisco Chronicle, 

A. D. CARVILL, Carvill Manufacturing Co, 

(LIVER HINKLEY, Pacific Carriage Co. 

Lkwis P, SAGE, Sage’s Warehouse. 


Mrs. GRANT, 322 Fremont Street, San Francisco. 

Mrs, Eaton, 141 Post Street, San Francisco, 

Jas. McCormick, Vice-President Bank of Redding, Red- 
ainy, Cal. 

Capt. BLASDELL, Oakland, Cal. 

WYMAN, Oakland, Cal. 

Sam‘. CassipDy, Petaluma, Cal. 

Mrs. MCDONALD, 2922 Sacramento Street. 

Mrs. HENRIEN, 23 Hawthorne street. 

Mrs. GoOoprRIDGE, 28 Hawthorne Street. 

REv. D. A. TEMPLE, Los Gatos, Cal. 

Dr. C. L. Kok, Monterey, Cal. 

W. B. Fitcsx, Lincoln, Placer Ceunty, Cal. 
And a host of others whose testimunials we have. 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 


SARSFIELD” 


REMEDIES CO. 


115 EDDY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
For Sale by all Leading Druggists. 


HILN 


CABINET PHOTOS 


InN TRE UuAN YD. 


$2.00 PER DOZEN.=# 


W.. lo WIELEAMS 


914 Market Street, 


Opposite Flood’s Building, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISCHBECK & GLOOTZ, 


Office, No. 214 Sacramento Street. 


Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets. 


SJ OQUEEN LILY SOAP 


HE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without rubbing, 

aud dues not injure the clothes, The Largest Family Washing in the city 

can be done in three to four hours, A yirl of twelve years of age can do # Waek- 
ing with this soap. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


% 
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Million Dollar Insurance 


Losses Paid in Twenty-Three Years, over............- 7,500,000 OO 


HOME OFFICE: 
S. W. Corner California and Sansome Streets, 


i A A 


D. J. STAPLES, PRESIDENT. 


ALPHEUS BULL, Vice President. N. T. JAMES, Marine Secretary. 
WM. J. DUTTON, Secretary. E. FAYMONVILLE, Ass’t Secretary. 


AGENTS IN ALL PROMINENT LOCALITIES. 


af 


>. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUVENIRS 


OF THE 


eland Stanford, 
University 


ano DESCRIPTION or 


: 
9 


THE UNIVERSITY TOWN, 


Mailed FREE to any address 


5 
Na on application to 
| San Francisco, Cal. 
' Agencies in all Parts of the State 
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NITROGENEOUS SUPERPHOSPHATE FERTILIZERS, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MEXICAN PHOSPHATE SULPHUR 


FROM 


GENUINE IMPORTED GUANO OR PHOSPHATES. 


It is the best known fertilizer in the world ; and is so indorsed by the oldest authorities in 
Europe, to which county the Company have already shipped over $500,000.00 worth, and 
the demand is largely increasing. It is the cheapest and most complete fertilizer for trees, 
vines, grains, grasses, sugar beets, vegetables, berries, fruits, gardens, parks, lawns, etc. Its 
-alue consists in the large per centage it contains of phosphoric acid, the chief element of 
all plant food, in combination with the necessary quantities of potash and ammonia, and the 
ease and cheapness with which it can be applied. It is not offensive either to touch or smell, 
and once tried will give entire satisfaction. Ordinary farm crops require from 250 to 300 
pounds per acre; trees and vines from 1 to 5 pounds each. Ina test made, barley crop 
yielded 51 bushels where fertilized against 22 bushels per acre not fertilized. It is a genuine 
article, certain to increase the yield "and improve its quality, while improving the land and 
making the farm better each year. It has been used extensively in California the past year, 
with very satisfactory results. For sale in lots to suit by 


THE MEXICAN PHOSPHATE AND SULPHUR Co., 
Room 7, 328 Montgomery Street, 
H. DUTARD, 


126 and 128 Sacramento Street, 
H. M. NEWHALL & CO., Agents, 


309 and 311 Sansome Street, 
(Send for Circulars, Etc.] SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. : 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


200 of the most Airy, Sunny and Comfort- 
able Rooms in the City, at 


= 750, $100 


Rates by 
the month. 


CARS from al! the Railroads and 
Ferries pass the door. 


JOHN MCGOVERN, 


MANAGER. 


Montzontet Avenue and Kearny Street, San Francisco. 


——— 
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TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 


Growers, Importers and Dealers in 


SEEDS AND TRESS, 


4tg and 421 Sansome Street, 
Between Clay and Commercial. SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW SEEDS. 


GRASS SEED, full assortment. 
CLOVER SEED; various kinds, 
ALFALFA, choice quality. 


Large stock in store and arriv ing, and for sale in lots to suit. Complete line Vegetable and Flowers. 
Large, illustrated, desc riptive and priced Seed Catalogue mailed free on application. 


E. J. BOWEN, Seed Merchant, 
815 and 817 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


CARBONE & MONTI, | 
»~Klorists and Seedsmen, 
Importers and Growers of NEW ROSES, 


CUT FLOWERS A SPECIALTY. BEDDING PLANTS AND LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
We make a Specialty of California Wild Flower Seeds for Tourists. 
TELEPHONE 903. 

Main Store, 343 KEARNY ST. Branch, 6193; VALENGIA ST., S. PF. 


SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. Ds 


Are youusing W Improved Egg Food tor Poultry IF NOT, ALFALFA GRASS, 


WHY NOT? 12> CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 
FRUIT and every 
Every Grocer, H 
VARIETY of SEEDS. 


Every Draggist 
sist! 
B. Wellington, 405 Washington St., ‘San Francisco... 


FREE Incorporated 1884. 400 Acres. 


Cox’ Ih Fruit and 
NEW Ornamental. 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO, 
Se Niles, Alameda Co., Cal. 


E OR 1889 Largest Stock on the Pacifie Coast 


"New Catalogue for 1889, free on application, 
cou descripticn and price of Vegetable, Flower, Grass, 


Clover, Tree and Field Seeds; Australian Tree and Shrub For complete list, send for our new Catalogue 
Sovds: Native California Tree aud Flower Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
and many new novelties introduced in Europe and the 
United States, CAILIFORNIA NURSERY CO, 


THOS. A. COX & CC., 


411, 415, 415 Sinsome Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN BROCE, Mazager. NILFS, ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 
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Standard Typewriter 


WINS 
SULD MEDAL. SILVER: MEDAL, 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD, 


AT TORONTO, August 13, 1888. 


Cincinnati, July 25, 


New York, August 2, '88 


Writing 
legal testl- W riting 
mony for for five 
ninety minutes, 
minutes, 
AVERAGE, 97 WORDS. Average, 95* words. 


wary 


575 words (unfamiliar) in 5 minutes. 125 words (blindfolded) in 1 minute. 


September 5, 1888. 

“We, the undersigned, having been requested to act as a committee at a public speed test in type- 
writing, by Frank Kk. McGurrin, of Salt Lake City, Utah, hereby report as follows : 

**Said Test occurred at the City of Chicago, IIl., in the First M. E. Church building, corner of 
Washington and Clark Streets, on the 5th day of September, 1588, at 8 o’clock pv. M., in the presence of 
about seventy-five persons, including leading stenographers and typewriter operators. 

“The dictation was by Mr. Isaac 5. Dement, of Chicayo. 

‘*The matter written was from®ordinary court proceedigs new to the operator. 

“Said McGurrin was timed by each of us. 

‘** In five consecutive minutes said McGurrin wrote Five Hundred and EFighty-three words, gross ; 
after deducting errors, there remained five hundred and seventy-five words, a net averaye of one hundred 
and jificen words per minute. 

‘* In one minute, writing blindfold, said Mr. McGurrin wrote one hundred and twenty-five words, in 
which there were three errors. : 

(Signed), 
‘*C. 8. BAYLESS, 
‘*( Principal of Bayiess Business College, Dubuque, Iowa). 
‘*FRANK W. GANSE, 
‘(Attorney at Law, Chicago, Ill). 
‘* The above is correct, ‘<J. G. GROSS, 
(Signed), Isaac S. DEMENT.”’ ** Chairman.”’ 


Compare the above facts with misguiding statements from other sources. 


Address, for Catalogues and further particulars, 


FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Branches at Los Angeles and Portland, Oregon. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1858. 


W.K. VANDERSLICE & Co. 


136 SUTTER STREET, S.F. 
MANUFACTURING 


Silversmiths and Jewelers, 
And Importers of 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


We keep on-hand a full line of HOWARD, WALTHAM and ELGIN 
WATCHES. We manufacture SOLID SILVERWARE, anid 
carry a large and complete stock of it. 


L-stimates and Designs Furnished for Work of any character, either in Gold or Silver. 


UMBRELLAS, SHADES, PARASOLS, Etc. 


Elegant and Viigue. Styles, for Ladies and Gents. Int insic Value. 
— SEASON OF 1889.— 


LADIES’ UMBRELLAS — We pro- 
ose to astonish the Ladies of San 

‘rancisco in our exhibit of the most 
elegant desigus in Silk Umbrellas, 
etc., ever offered in any city in the 
world. 

We are just in beg eipt of our 
LONDON HANDLES in Ivory, ete. 
They are scam odd, handsome, 
unique, and * Very English, you 
know,” consequently lovely, and are 
splendid goods. 

OUR GOLD HANDLES, for de- 
Sign, finish, style, and artistic merit, 
have never been excelled, either for 
substantial workinanship or sterling 
worth. 

FOR GEN TLEMEN.—Silk Umbrel- 
las, Alpaca bordered, etc., in Gold, 
lvory. or Fancy Handles. 

CANES.—Gold, Ivory, Buck Horn, 
Malacea, and all woods, h: indies, ete., 
in all fancies, comfortable and dis- 
tinwue. The Largest and Finest 
Srock to select from ever offered in 
San Francisco, and at 


OUR FACILITIES 


Enable us.to present to the San Fran- 
cisco public, simultaneously with the 
appearance on the Continent and in 
the East, ail the New and Unique 
Styles of UMBRELLAS, SHADES, 
VARASOLS, WHIPS, Ete. 


mbrellas ana Parasols 


Ke-covered and Repa rea. 


OUR STOCK 
Has been selected with the greatest 
care, hence is very attractive. 
Studied elegance in Style and Col- 
ors, combined with Solid Worth, 
Our object. 


CANES MOUNTED. 


Repairing Fans a Specialty. 


J.D. BARR & SON, "Plonees Manufacturers. 
J. D. BARR, J. D. BARR & SON, 


Wholesale, Retail, 
No. 323 BUSH ST. | Branch, No. 932 MARKET ST. 
Adjoining the Bush St. Theatre. Adjoining the Baldwin Theatre. 


Moderate Prices! 
Moderate Prices! 


One Hundred of these incomparable instruments in constant use in the New England Conservatories of Music. 


KOHLER & CHASE, General Agents, 137 and 139 Post Street, S. F. 
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WINTER STYLES! THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS 
BuTTeERICK’s CELEBRATED PATTERNS Good Health Better than Gold. 


Pn CALIFORNIA FRUIT SALT 


Ladies’, Misses” and Children’s Garments. Catalogues 


mailed free. Large Catal yue of stamping pattern designs, CURES 
15 cents. 
oy H. A. DEMING, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
124 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. AND CONSTIPATION. 


fe For Sale by all First-Class Drug Stores, 


AV =. BE A DUYNCE, when you can buy for 25c. pop- 
ular German Stories with their English translation ¢ ? 
Address, Young Folks, 17-27 Vandewater St., : 


Dialognes, Tableaux, Speakers, for School, Club 
and “aa k Best out. Catalogue free. 
S. DENISON, CHICAGO, ILI, 


Lines not under the horse’s feet, Write. 


TO #8 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mic 


99 ROSES,—AMORITA, MAY BLOSSOM 


are favorites among Stearns’ Fine Per- | 
fumes, which are unequaled in fragrance, perman- ”- CELEBRATED = 
ence and delicaey. Four sizes. 10c, and 81. 
STEARNS’ SACHETS surpass all in elegance and Pi. ae LOVE 
fragranee: 25e and pac kages, STEARNS’ 


FACE Pow DER is superb ; 10, 25 and 50e sizes. 

Sold by all drnggists. Trial samples mailed for 10¢e | _-PERFECTIO N- ‘OF: FIT: 

n ste¢ ws: all regular sizes on receipt of price. a 

& Co., Detroit, Mich. 794 FIRST OUALITY CLOVES 
BRANDED WITH OUR NAME 

AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPING. IN” FULL IN LEFT HAND GLOVE” 


A Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“The Ladies’ Mayazine Published.” 
20 pages with acolored cover each month. 
inplete on all Home Subjects, Cook- Orders by mail prompt y attended to. Price list furnish- 
: ny, Decoration, F ‘shions, Home Read- ed on receipt of 2c. stam 
ing, etc. Send Paper for One Year, and get our Cook I is 
Book, 326 pps. (Price $1) Free. Am, Housekeeping, Chicago, Il. 108 and 110 POST S| REET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Down To 


NEW YORK PRICES! 


Whclesale and Retail Agency for all Common and Adjust.ble 


DRESS FORMS AND DRAPERS, 


A LSO——_ 
4 
Papier Mache Busts and Boys’ Forms. 


Dress Cutting Taught by the Studabecker ‘Tailor Square, and Perfect 
Patterns Cut to Measure. 


W. M. LOUDON, 


22% Stockton St., near Post, San Francisco. 

— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. —41— 


THE PACIFIC COAST BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY WEST of the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


This Agency has taken its place as the center ol Edadatinnal information for the Pacitic Coast. School 
Trustees and Superintendents everywhere are constantly availing themselves of its. services in_ filling 
vacancies. Inso large a tield, some reliable medium of communication between teachers and schools is an 
absolute necessity. The Bureau is prepared to give information in regard to the Educational needs of this 


and adjoining States and Territories, and to furnish teachers of the highest standing for all lines of Educational 


work. All such are invited to put themselves into communication with us. School properties rented and 


sold.» Address, 
MAY L. CHENEY, Manager, 
3800 Post Street, Union Club Building, - ~ San Francisco, Cal. 


| 


OFFICE, BANK and SCHOOL FURNITURE 


686 Broadway, NEW YORE, "ANDREWS & C0, 195 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


FINE DANE, OFFICE AND LISEARY FIT- 
TINGS, DESES, CHAIRS, ETC. 


Upright Cabinet 


FOLDING 
BED. 


Numerous us Btyles. 


Adjustable C Cable Sus- OF ALL KINDS. 


Gualantesd nut 10 Seg: AND CHURCH SEATING 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues. i— 


—SoLeE AGENTS FOR— P 


Artist. 
=-Portrait Studio and Art School~< 


Room 84, Flood Building, Cor. Fourth and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Portraits made from life, or any kind of copies or Photos 
enlarged in 


Crayon, Pastel, Water-Color, or India Ink, 
Oil, lvory-Type,”’ or on Porcelain, 
from $10 to $100. 


Life-size Crayons, Free Hand Drawings, 22x27, for $30. 
Sinaller or larger sizes in proportion. 


PHOTOS ARTISTICALLY COLORED. 


Academical instruction given in all branches of DrawinG 
and PAINTING: 
Correspondence Solicited. 


lst Premiums. 25,000 in use, 
20 years Established, New 
g patented Steel Tuning De- 


vice, in use in no other Piano, by which our Pianos 
stand in tune 20 years, good for 100 5 not affected 
by climate. No wood to split, break, swell, shrink, 
crack, decay, or wear out; we yuarantee ‘it. Ele- 

_ gant "Rosewood Cases, 3 strings, double repeating 
action; finest ivory keys; the Famous ANTISELL. 
Call or write for Catalogue, free. T. M, ANTISELL 
PIANOCQO., Manufacturers, Odd Fellows’ Hall, Mar- 
Ket and Seventh Streets, San Francisco, 


COOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING, 
Decorating, etc. For my 88 page Illustrated Cata- 


logue, address, inclosing stamp, 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren St., N. ¥. 


FINE AND RARE BOOKS, 


——FOR SALE BY— 
423 IXKearny Street. 
Also a few hundred volumes bought at the sale of 


the famous Winans Collection, at a small 
advance upon the auction price. 


4. 


IST APPS) 


YAY, 


lan 


SAN FAR, nics sco 


The Best Material Used. 


YZ 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
46 O FARRELL (stockton) 


SHORT=-HAND, 


Typewriting, Telegraphy, Modern Languages, andall the 
branches of the regular BUSINESS COURSE are included in 
our Combined Course at 


S79 for Six Months. 


“OUR COLLEGE LEDGER,” containing full particulars 
regarding the Colle ve Departinents, Course s of Study, Terms, 
etc:, will be mailed free to aH applicants. Send for a copy. 


MRS, H. M. CASTILLAR, 
Book® Pamphlet Bindery 


642 WASHINGTON ST. 


WORK PROMPTLY DONE AT LOW PRICES, 


| 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, # 


Winpbow SHADES. 


~ 


WMoenarime 
arpel. 
> 


may be found the latest and choicest styles in Axminsters, Wil- 
tons, Moquettes, Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestries, Ingrains, 
Linoleums, Oil Cloths, Art Squares, Indian, Turkish, Persian, 


and Domestic Rugs, etc. 


te} 


is replete with the newest colorings and styles in fabrics suitable 
for Furniture Coverings. Portiéres, Silk. and Lace Curtains, 


Window Shades, etc., in great variety. 


——SAN FRANCISCO.: 
NEW YORK ADDRESS, 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street.? 


ARPETINGS, 
J 
| 
made up, and original designs furnished. 


SN LY OU CAN ADD TO THIS LIST OF THE USES OF 
| SAPOLIO. 


EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 


Ap 


To clean tombstones. To scrub floors. 


To polish knives. To renovate paint. 

| To renew oil-cloth. To wash out sinks. 
To scour bath-tubs. To scour kettles. 
: To whiten marble. To remove rust. 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 


Dentists to clean false teeth. 
Surgeons to polish their instruments. 
Confectioners to scour their pans. 
Mechanics to brighten their tools. 
Engineers to clean parts of machines. 
Ministers to renovate old chapels. 
Sextons to clean the tombstones. 
Hostlers on brasses and white horses. 
Painters to clean off surfaces. 
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op NS ONG 
And so good housewife. 


were | you ¢ Soldiers to brighten their arms. 
he | d AVS Artists to clean their palettes. 
@ love- aon Cooks to clean the kitchen sinks. 
} J Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
you think SO ee Chemists to remove some stains. 


But mix th Carvers to sharpen their knives. 


SF (>) I Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats. 
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“IN THE REDWOODS.” 7 


RELIA LF INFORMATION ABOUT CALIFORNI For years the OVERLAND MONTHLY has been bring- 
it » ing out articles relating to the development of the 
Pacific Coast, and today is recognized as the most trustworthy authority concerning the resources of the State. Our 

_ position enables us to speak authoratively on many points of vital importance to Eastern people proposi: g to settle in 
California; and on those points with which we are not personally familiar, we are able to refer intelligently to the men 
who do know and are reliable. Parties desiring such information may obtain it gratis, by writing to this office and making 
lcea ar statement of their wants. Stamp must be enclosed for reply. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 
420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
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“MISS TRACY'S 
Home and Day School, 


S. W. Cor. Alice and Tenth Strests, Oakland, Cal, 


Regular and Special Conrses. Studies can be select- 
ed according to individual needs and aims. Lessons 
Private and in Classes. Prominence is given to Lan- 
guage, Music, Drawing and Painting. French, German 
and Spanish are spoke n by resident teachers. Riding, 
Rowing and Fencing are inelnded in Physical Culture. 

Address personally, or by letter. 


SIX MONTHS, $50.00. Pierce Christian College. 


FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL FOR LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN. Equal Terms of Graduation. Healthy 
Location. ‘Temperance ‘Town. Moral Community. Strong 
Faculty. Complete Courses of Study. Low Rates of Board 
and Tuition. For intormation or register, address 


J.C. KEITH, President, 
COLLEGE CITY, CAL. 


O THE DEAF.—A Person cured of deafness and noises 
in the head of 24 years’ stauding by a simple remedy, 
will send a description of it FREE to any Person who applies 


to 
1015 ( lay Street, Oakland, ( al. 177 MacDougall St., New York. 


IKVING INSTITUTE, 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Twelftu Year. Fifteen Professors and Teachers. Every 
home comfort and care. Private assistance to rapid and 
thorough advancement. Full Academic Course, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Vocal and Iustrumental es Drawing 
and Painting. 

For catalogue or information, address 


REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 
1036 VALENCIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


‘ys COMPLETE BUSINESS TRAINING SCHOOL, 


SIXTEEN EXPERIENCED TEACHERS, 


Buildin Furnished Rooms, Healthy Location, Excellent Discipline, Fully tp 
the Times in its Large Attendance. 

(¥# Board, Room and 
‘Tuition for Full Busi- 
ness Course, including all 
branches taught. in First-class 
Business Colleges, jae term of 

52 weeks, $18.75 per month. 

SHORTHAND AND TYPE- 
WRITING for 6. months, with 
rivilege of 25 other Classes. 

Board, Room and Tui- 
tion, BR22.30 per month. 

Full Business Course, Full 
Normal Course, Teacher's 
Course, Classic Course, Prepar- 
atory. Course, Short-Hand, 
Modern Languages. 

(C#-Send us your name and 
you will receive our catalogue 
and aspecimen of penmanship 
free. Address, 

COAST. TRASK & RAMSEY 

Steckton, Cal. 
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Educational on for Boys on 


2 ST. MATTHEW'S HALL 


lomal 
SAN MATEO, CAL. x 
© 


om 

CLASSICAL: SCHOOL: & 

Under Military Discipline. . 

@ Special attention and advantages for fitting 6 

) boys for a Scientific or Classical Course. $9 

= REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal. $* 

Ee 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


SACRAMENTO 


(00 Young Men and Young 
Women educated for 
Business. Interest 
Made Easy ”’ will be 
sent by mail tor 12 de- 
sirable names, Send 
for the College Journal. 
. C. ATKINSON, 
PRINCIPAL, 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


SACKETT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


Homelike Injluences, combined with firm Disci- 
pline and thorough School System, 


Prepares Students for College or for business under resident 
masters of proved ability. [(4"Address for catalogue, 


D.' SACK ETT; Princtpal, 
No. 529 Hobart St., Oakland, Cal. 


Calilarmia (Qittary Acadenny, 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


A thorough Training School for Young Men and Boys. 
Karnest and Capable Instructors. Special Attention 
paid to English, Military Drill and Discipline. Send for 
Catal: gue. 


COL. W. H. O'BRIEN, Principal. 


Mills College and Seminary. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 1, 1888. 


Mme COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very nearly to that 
of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary Course of study remains unchanged. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C. Stratton, D. D., or 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., ALAMEDA Co., CAL. 


THE. CRAWFORD POLYTECHNIC 
AND ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


ON MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1888, at 1020 Oak 
street, L shall open The Crawford Polytechnic and English 
Shool—a day and boarding school for boys, The class will 
'¢ limited to thirty. For full information apply to T..O. 
ChAWEFORD, Postottice box 393, Oakland, Cal. 


eae 


(SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. } 


HOPKINS ACADEMY, 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 
Summer term commences July 31, 1888. 


Boys prepared for the University and for business. Send 


for circulars. 
W. W. ANDERSON, Principal. 


FIELD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
1825 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


Address MRS. R. G. KNOX, Proprietor, or MRS. D. 


B. CONDRON, Principal. 


The next Term will begin Wednesday, August rst, 1888, 


SNELI. SEMINARY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
568 TWELFTH STREET, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Fall Term begins Monday, August 6, 1888. Full Semina 
Course of Instruction. Pupils fitted to enter the State Uni- 
versity, aud Vassar or Smith Colle a Se ey for Circular to 

MARY E. 
RICHARD B. SNELL, ¢Ptineipals. 


MISS LAKE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Formerly Zeitska Institute.) 
022 STREET. 


The next term will begin on Wednesday, July 25th. 
For further particulars, address, 


MISS M. LAKE, Principal. 


AMERICANS RESIDING A FEW 


weeks or months in London, desiring a chaperone or 
instructress for their children, may procure the services of 
a lady who can ofter good references from families in Eng- 
land and America, Particulars can also be obtained from 
Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, 113 Boylston Street, Boston Mass. 
Address Miss Yardley, 25 St. John’s Hill Grove, Wauds- 
worth, London, 8. W., England. 


KINC’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
No. 15 Fourth 


Is the best place in the City to buy New and 
Second-hand Books. The largest stock of old 
Newspapers and Magazines can be found here, and 
a visit will well repay the lover of literature. 


Street, San Francisco, 
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SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


A Bolted Door 


May keep out tramps and burglars, but 
not Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Coughs, 
and Croup. The best protection against 
these unwelcome intruders is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Witha bottle of this 
far-famed preparation at hand, Throat 
and Lung Troubles may be checked and 
serious Disease averted. 

Thomas G. Edwards, M. I)., Blanco, 
Texas, certifies: Of the many. prepa- 
rations before the public for the cure of 
eolds, coughs, bronchitis, and kindred 
diseases, there are none, within the 
range of my experience and observation, 
so reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.”’ 


John Meyer, Florence, W. Va., savs: 
‘“‘T have used all your medicines, and 
keep them constantly in my house. I 
think Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my 
life some years ago.”’ 


D. M. Bryant, M. D., Chicopee Falls, . 


Mass., writes: ** Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
has proved remarkably good in croup, 
ordinary colds, and whooping cough, 
and is invaluable as a family medicfne.”’ 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Remarkable Flesh Producer, 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almostas Palatable as Milk. 


So disguised that it can be taken, 
digested, and assimilated by the most 
sensitive stomach, when the plain oi! 
cannot be tolerated; ard by the com: 
bination of the oil with the hypophos- 
phites is much more efficacious. 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physiciaus to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
ration in the world for the relicf and cure of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
CENERAL DCBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, . 
COLDS and CHRONIC COUCHS. 
The great remedy for Consumptian, and 
Wasting in Children. Sold by all Druggists. 


n Consumption..#! 


Great Remedy 


he 


VALUABLE IN SCROFULA and WASTING DISEASES._g? 
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THE FINEST AND BEST.~2 


CALIGRAPH 


MEDAL AWARDED ! 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD !! 


T. W. Osborne, winner of international 
contest at Toronto, wrote on the Cali- 
gragh Writing Machine 630 words in 
five minutes, thus gaining for The Cali- 


graph the championship of the world. 


30,000 
in 
Daily Use. 


| 


For printed matter, etc., address 

THE AMERICAN WRITINC 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

New York Branch, 237 Broadway. 


HILL, 725: Market 
San Francisco, Agents. 


Estate of 


MACHINE CO., 


Street, 
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FROM KLAMATH 


Years ago I traveled over California 
on horseback, wandering far from the 
highways of travel, and among the 
ancient mining camps of the heart of 
the Sierras. Itaught school in the hills 
of San Luis, and in the mountains of 
Trinity and Shasta, and on the sand 
dunes of Monterey. Later I traveled by 


ROCK SCULPTURE, 


VOL; 


NIL.— 36. (Copyright, 1888, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co, 


TO RIO GRANDE. 


rail and stage over most of the Pacific 
Coast region and the Territories of the 
Southwest. And I have had the local 
newspapers of the whole region from 
Puget Sound to Mexico at my hand for 
years past. Hereand there, also, I have 
maintained a more or less desultory cor- 
respondence with men whose acquaint- 
anceship was made on some one or 
other of these journeys, or during my 
teaching. Through all these ways I find 
that my love for the picturesque beauty 
of the Pacific Coast has been kept strong 
even through my later life as a city 
dweller. [know the juniper-clad plateaus 
of Northern Arizona, the ruined pueblos 
of New Mexico, the desert expanses, the 
orange groves, the wave-worn sculptures 
and shell-strewn caves from Santa Mon- 
ica to Noyo, the deep woods with their 
birds and flowers, the prosperous colo- 
nies, the islands and the mountains. 


All rights reserved. ) 


Bacon & Company, Printers. 
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562 From Klamath 


And I have tried to understand, month 
by month, year by year, the swift, vast 
growth of this empire of the New West, 
—there a mine discovered, a roadway 
hewn, a town built suddenly, as it were, 
in the night, — here a river turned over 
a sandy plain, and hundreds of home- 
makers planting vineyards, orchards, and 
gardens along its fertilizing rills. 

Late autumn gives the sandhills of 


OLD PRESIDIO GUN, 


San Francisco peninsula purple and 
brown colors from the wild verbena and 
asters. No other city of my knowledge 
has such wildness of nature so near to 
its heart as San Francisco. Along the 
ocean shore, miles south, those who love 
new walkscan findabundant recompense. 
And all about the heights, from the Cliff 
House to the ancient cannon of the Pre- 
sidio, spring brings masses of lupine, 
and whole acres of pale blue iris and pur- 
ple of the giant California thistle. Late 
autumn in Klamath, however, means the 
end of mining on the rivers, means wild 
rain storms and safe shelters in pioneer 
homes. In the South it is still summer ; 
in the Upper Sierras it is already winter. 

I cannot but review in memory my 
wanderings on a Mexican bronco, while 
I sit on a rocky slope that overlooks the 
Pacific, and write these out-door notes, 
—for since I amtrying to give glimpses, 
crude perhaps, but certainly truthful, of 
this great Western region, the first 
impression of closeness to the thing 


to Rw Grande. [ Dec. 


itself is worth pages of later impressions, 
and I am quoting from a ten-year-old 
note-book. 

“JT have sought all summer long for 
the quiet homes, the sunny islands, the 
shy rivers, the mountain villages, the 
relics of forgotten mining camps, the 
legends of a turbulent past in fair Cal- 
ifornia, whose wide valleys melt into 
beautiful hills, and whose mountains 
blossom at last into heights of 
eternal snow. I have found all 
for which I sought, and far more : 
I have seen the gardens of chil- 
dren, the farms and mines of men, 
from the borders of San Francisco 
Bay to the fringes of snow and the 
homes of the pine and the eagle. 
As I write I quicken with vivid 
remembrance of the blue dome of 
Monte Diablo, the great Sacra- 
mento Valley melting into gray 
mist, the green islands in the sea- 
like lower San Joaquin, the sunny 
valleys of Solanowhere the grape 
and orange thrive, the wheat fields of Sut- 
ter in the shadows of the Buttes, the 
quartz and hydraulic mines of Upper 
Placer, Nevada, and Sierra, the rivers of 
Shasta, the mountain valleys of far-off 
Trinity. I remember fishermen dragging 
their seines in sluggish streams ; farmers 
sowing wheat broadcast on smoking fields 
of brown, moist earth when I rode out 
in spring, reaping with joy their abun- 
dant sheaves inautumn when I returned; 
miners waist-deep in foaming torrents, 
or holding quivering streams of water 
against cliffs of yellow gravel; hunters 


GLIMPSE OF SEAL ROCKS. 
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and loggers in the far-off recesses of the 
Coast Range.” 

Turning back over the leaves of this 
old note-book, I come upon the follow- 
ing bit of emigrant life: 

“In a wider part of the ravine was a 
marshy pool with tall grasses about it, 
and there a family of emigrants with 
their canvas-covered wagons, dangling 
buckets, old coffee pots, and tattered 
carments, had camped. Three sallow 
and wild-looking children peered out of 
the wagon, a black-haired, fierce woman 

sat on a log, watching the fire and smok- 
ing her short pipe. A tall, Amazonian- 
featured girl of sixteen leaned against a 
sycamore tree near the bed of thestream, 
watching with indifferent look the two 
men of the party driving their scrawny 
cattle and lean mustangs to water. 
These are of the frontier. Observe them 
well, for another generation will know 
them not. They draw their restless, 
migratory impulses from a prehistoric 


past ; one season they 
toil - southward, an- 
other season. north. 


That mother, so she 
tells me, was born in 
an emigrant wagon 
somewhere in Mis- 
sourl; that daughter’s 
birthplace is * on the 
plains’ of Northern 
Texas; that young 
man was * brought up 
in Eastern Oregon.” 

‘“Clur from Arizony 
this trip,’’ said one of 
the men, “ an’ agoin’ 
ter Warshington Ter- 
r'tory. Good ways? 
Yaas, we knows that. 
But Arizony haint 
suited us perzactly. What kind of a 
place is it? ’T aint a jubilee, ye may 
reckon on that. Sage-bresh, an’ more 
sage-bresh, sand, an’ more sand; mines 
tur them as gits them, an’ water an’ rich 
land fur some. Don’t think I’m run- 
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nin’ it down, though, fur like as not I'll 
be thar agin in less’n a year.” 

The black-eyed woman nodded affirm- 
atively. ‘“ That’s so,” she said, “ Silas 
is a master hand at travel. We hev 
owned three or four purty pieces of guv’- 
ment land in our time, but here we be, 
‘a truckin’ over the country. Well, it’s a 
healthy life, anyway.” 


The central Coast Range region of 


California is much neglected by visitors 


to the Pacific Coast. They go to old 
Monterey, and see the ruins of the fa- 
mous old Carmel Mission, which Keith 
has painted and Edith Loring Pierce has 
etched,— the church within whose walls 
Padre Junipero Serra preached. They 
see the old cypresses and pines on Cy- 
press Point,and the wave-worn, fantastic 
sculptures by Santa Cruz. They go to 
Calistoga, and visit the petrified forest, 
with its fallen trees of stone, some half 
buried, with shrubs and trees growing 
through the crevices of the broken 


LOOKING WEST. 


THE ‘BAY, 


All these things are well worth 
these are truly characteristic 


California scenes. But besides such 


scenes, there is much that is compara- 
tively unknown to the tourist or health- 


seeker in the central counties of Ala- 
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564 From Klamath 


meda, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, Contra 
Costa, Napa, and Sonoma. In this re- 
gion the most enchanting combination 
of hill and bay, of cultivated lowland 
and wild upland, of city, meadow, marsh, 
orchard, vineyard, pasture, and. forest, 
has never received sufficient praise. Far 
towards the south are the bleak Cala- 
veras hills, the shouldered Mission peak, 
the green-circled mountain vales of 
Sunol and Vallecitos, the Livermore 
ranges folded about that broad and pleas- 
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ant valley. To the east is Brushy Peak, 
dark as if robed in midnight; to the 
north the mystic and demon-haunted 
Monte Diablo, with its bewitching val- 
leys and orchard-bosomed towns; to the 
west, beyond the lowlands, the white 
salt fields, the green tules, the gray bay, 
with its rocky islands, lies that royal 
mountain promontory, serene Tamal- 
pais, purple as wine at the baptismal 
hour of sunset. 

In the Central Coast Range realm of 
hills —this irregular region extending 
from San Pablo Bay southward and north- 
ward twenty-five or fifty miles, as you 
choose, there is no more interesting spot 
than the Kussian colony, a hilltop in 
Alameda where a number of persons of 
that nationality have made their homes. 
As one rides up the mountain, through 
the scrub-oak thickets, he sees a cottage 
over whose gables strange letters are 
gleaming. SVBODA,—thus the signs 
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read, and this in Russian means “ Lib- 
erty.’ Here an old Russian exile after 
many wanderings determined to close 
his days. He came from the Ukraine, 
was a student, a teacher, an agitator, 
hence, before long a wanderer. At one 
time he taught Russian to the Honor- 
able Eugene Schuyler, Minister to Rus- 
sia, translator of Jtussian books, and 
author of an important life of Peter the 
Great. An eccentric, kindly iconoclast, 
this old man, after years of war with the 


THE. GUALALA. 


world, settled down on this rocky height 
to enjoy that for which he had fought so 
long,— SVBODA. Here the famous 
plants of Greece and Russia thrive in 
the mountain soil, and their quaint folk- 
lore 1s fondly cherished; here old cus- 
toms, legends, and superstitions. still 
exist in this new land; here you may 
rest under the grouping treesand drink 
such mead as the warrior hearts of 
Europe loved in the days when the 
Huns rode their Cossack horses across 
Volga, when Alaric the Balthi worsted 
Aguileia, and advanced on Rome, when 
the hunger of. invasion possessed the 
hearts of the tribes of Teutonic kindred. 
Yes, and you may have such wine as 
they brew, even now, in Attica, or in 
Samos. Meanwhile you shall have sto- 
ries of the Grecian Isles, and of the City 
of the Golden Horn, once the Christian 
metropolis, from whose walls Leo the 
[saurian beat back the Saracen, perhaps 
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in some supreme moment to become the 
capital, so this old enthusiast will tell 
vou, of a Pan-Slavic federation, more 
democratic than America, more social- 
‘stic in its land system than any other 
country of the world. And as you turn 
to..¢o, the parting. salute is 
ST LODA be yours forever.” 

At the head of the ravine, a hundred 
vards from the house over whose portals 
this svdeda legend is graven, there is a 
cave inthe hmestone. A precipice hangs 
over it, and another precipice is beneath, 
The old exile has cut steps down to the 
cave, and herein, when the outlook from 
mouth is westward through the 
Grolden Gate and upon the blue Pacific, 
he wishes his bones to be laid in a crypt 
carved like that of the monks of the 
Thebaid, with symbols of hope and res- 
urrection, and over it the motto of his 
lone and restless life —“ svboda.” 

California has nothing more beautiful 
than the mountain lakes,—not only 
ercat Tahoe, that volcanic abyss filled 
to the brim with-azure Alpine water, 
nor Clear Lake, that best-known of the 
northern Coast Range lakes, — but also 
Donner, Webber, Independence, Cas- 
cade, Echo, the Shot Gun Lakes, Fallen 
leaf, and a thousand others of lesser 
fame written of as yet in no book, known 
to no tourist, but certain in some near 
future to become the shrines of many a 
pilerim. I have stood in the California 
Alps, and counted lake after lake glis- 
tening in the sunlight, —lakes of a few 
hundred feet in circumference, chains of 
lakes made by land slides choking the 
mountain streams, lakes fed by the drip 
from snow piles and glaciers, and bor- 
dered with grass and Alpine flowers. 
Donner Lake is two hundred and seven- 


Its 


ty-one miles ffm San Francisco, is 
three miles long, and a mile and a half 
wide. Independence is cighteen miles 
from Donner, six thousand feet 
above the sea-level. Webber Lake isa 
thousand teet higher than Independence, 
and seven miles distant. The beautiful 
Cascade Lake is in the Mount Tallac 
region, and is some three hundred feet 
higher than Lake Tahoe. Tahoe is 
twenty-five miles long and twelve or fif- 
teen miles wide. Its depth is one thous- 
and seven hundred feet ; and the moun- 
tains rise above it from two thousand to 
five thousand feet. It is the Lake 
Geneva of the Pacific Coast. In the 
heart of Yosemiteis Mirror Lake under 
the great rock dome. Sheltered under 


PINE, 


AN ANCIENT 


Whitney, Lassen, and all the more 
famous mountains of California are lakes 
of greater or less extent of only local 
fame, yet as worthy to be seen and sung 
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and painted as are the most celebrated 
of American mountain lakes. 

The high sage-brush plateaus of 
Modoc, Lassen, and Southern Oregon 
have lakes of another sort, shallow and 
alkaline many of them, but still adding 
a charm to the landscape, especially 
when, as is often the case, heavily tim- 
bered hills surround them. 

The wild game is fast disappearing 
from even the deepest fastnesses of the 
Sierras, but it is not long since one 
could see, in broad daylight, deer cross- 
ing the highways, through the woods, as 
the old Shasta stage turned some sud- 
den curve. It is not long since elk were 
shot on the upper Klamath, and by the 
lakes of the Siskiyou mountains. Qld 
hunter Adams, a man in his way quite 
as shrewd and plucky as “hunter Quar- 
termain,’ was once able to shoot elk on 
the San Joaquin plains, and around the 
Sutter Buttes, but those days are now 
gone forever. It was only this summer, 
so I am told, that a party of hunters in 
the upper Coast Range averaged a deer 
a day for each member. But they were 
professionals, and dried the venison for 
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ON CLEAR LAKE. (Drawn and Engraved by Harris. ) 


the San Francisco market. It is pro- 
fessionals who have driven the deer to 
the wilder mountains, and have almost 
destroyed the noble elk. 

As for grizzlies, there are plenty of 


‘them left, and they can hold their own 


pretty well for a while yet. Adams 


A FRAGMENT OF DONNER, 


used to say that the grizzly of the Sier- 
ras was a far fiercer and stronger crea- 
ture than the grizzly of the Rockies ; but 
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an old San Luis trapper I once 
knew told me that an Alaskan 
-rizzly was far the most terrible 
variety of bear on the conti- 
nent, and the Sierra grizzly an 
apostle of peace in comparison. 

The mountain districts of 
California, it must not be for- 
eotten, are immense in extent, 
sparsely settled, and overflow- 
ing with natural resources, but 
are difficult of access, because 
pierced at only a few points by 
railroads. The old stage-lines 
withthethorough-brace coaches 
still “hold the road” over a 
large part of the State, and they 
will probably remain longest in 
the northern. Coast Range. 
Populous and thriving towns in 
the mountains still welcome 
their daily stage as the only 
medium of communication with 
the rest of the world. The 
main lines of transportation are 
hewn through, either in whole 
orin part, but years must elapse 
before the stage coach era has 
entirely gone from California. 

To my notion there is noth- 
ing more beautiful in all Cali- 
fornia than the “hollow lands ”’ 
at the union of its two great 
valleys. The tourist who goes 
by rail to Sacramento, either 
by Benicia or by Stockton, sees 
nothing of it, except a-green 
waste. But if you wish to have a new 
experience, you will borrow some duck- 
hunter's rude punt, and press your way 
into the narrow channels of this  sea- 
‘ike expanse, the future agricultural em- 
pire of California, rich and moist as Hol- 
land. At last you will come to a series of 
marsh-lakes, lonely and lovely, grass-bor- 
dered, and circled by glorious blossoms 
of purple and orange, and kept from the 
onset of the river-floods byancient Indian 
mounds, which coming antiquarians will 
Visit and quarrel over. On the shore of 
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THE SONOMA WOODS, 


one of the fairest of these lowland laxes 
is acrumbling and moss-gray hut, where 
some one lived thirty or forty years ago, 
when all California throbbed with the 
gold-fever, from Yerba Buena’s sleepy 
embarcadero tothe bright cliffs of quartz- 
ribbed Tuolumne. What isthe story of 
the place?) Noone knows exactly. But 
boys once tore up the floor of the cabin, 
and found flakes of Tabie Mountain gold, 
easily recognized by experts. Rusted 
to a narrow ribbon of steel, the horn- 
handled blade of a Spanish machete was 
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found by the door. The legend of the 
pioneers of the region is that in the early 
days of the mines a young Spaniard and 
his wife came to one of the thriving 
camps, that she left him, and ran away 
with a famous gambler, that for weeks 
the wronged man followed him, till one 
morning the gambler was found dead, 
stabbed to the heart; and lastly, that 
this cup of rest in the heart of the Cal- 
ifornia fen country was the murderer's 
refuge, where he lived unknown for 
years, until the increase of population 
on the river banks some miles distant 
led him to desert his rude cabin. 

but there is another California than 
this of the central and northern coun- 
ties, and still another than that semi- 
tropic region of Los Angeles, San Ber- 
nardino, and San © Diego. 
There is a California of the 
desert, as well as a California 
of the garden of Eden. Some 
of it, watered by hidden 
springs or by costly irrigation 
systems, will some day be re- 
claimed; some of it will ever 
remain sand, sage-brush, lava, 
silence, and desolation. Yet 
even in the dreary land of 
the south-west, of the Mojave and 


the Colorado 
deserts, and the unfertile wastes of a large portion of 
Arizona and New Mexico, there are rivers as all the 
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world knows, strange, fluctuating rivers, 
inconstant and dangerous, with their 
quicksands and their currents, but never- 
theless great rivers, fed by snows, and by 
vast mountain masses, that few besides 
the herder and the prospector have yet 
explored. Such rivers are the Rio Col- 
orado, which interested the late Bb. B. 
Redding so much, that he once said to 
the writer, ““I want to spend six months 
along the course of that river.” Yuma 
isthe point where California and Arizona 
touch, commercially, and no one who 
has ever crossed at that point can for- 
eet the yellow Nile-like river, the miles 
upon miles of half-overflowed willow-bot- 
toms, the high bluffs with their desert 
vegetation, the far-off blue peaks. Asa 
traveler once told me: “It is like the 
Nile as it flows through Nubia; it is the 
Nubian sky and mountains.” 

Once fairly across the California line 
and inthe Southwest of the geographies, 
one is inaland that is interesting to the 
botanist and the antiquarian, as well as 
to the cattle-raiser and the miner ; but it 
unfortunately presents its worst features 
to the tourist. Arizona has Alps, and 
so has New Mexico. Both have fertile 
mountain valleys ; both have great agri- 
cultural possibilities ; both belong to the 
realm of the unexplored and unillustrat- 
ed; both are being more closely linked 
commercially with California, buying 
California products, and selling in Cal- 
ifornia markets, New Mexico contains 

over one hundred and 


twenty-one thousand 
square miles ; 


Arizona 
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has an area of over one hundred and 
thirteen thousand square miles. Each 

-in itself an empire, far more diversi- 
fied in its possible industries than’even 
‘he inhabitants of these Territories 
KNOW. 

The famous ruin of Casa Grande 1s 
deseribed by Patrick Hamilton, in his 
work .on Arizona. He says: 

[: is situated in the valley of the Gila, about five 
south of. the river, and. six miles~ below the 
town of Florence.. The ruins were first discovered 
iy Cabeza de Vaca, in his journey across the conti- 
nent, and were thoroughly explored by Coronado, 
when he led his expedition northward, two years 
later. It was then (1540) four stories high, with 
walls six feet in thickness. Around it were many 
other ruins, with portions of their walls yet standing, 
which would go to prove that a city of no inconsider- 
able dimensions once existed here. As showing its 
creat antiquity, it is mentioned thatthe Pima Indians, 
who then, as now, were living in the immediate 
vicinity, had no knowledge of the origin or history 
of the strueture, or of the people who built it. It 
had been ruin as long as tradition existed in the 
tribe, and when or by whom erected was as. much 
of a mystery to the Pimas as to their European vis- 
jtors... Fathers Kino and- Mange visited the Casa 
(srande in 1694, and. gave a detailed description of 
the ruins as they then appeared, 


Some day a bright explorer and adven- 
turer will take a canoe and a camera 
and trace the “Colorado of the West,” 
taking photographs and writing most 
fascinating notes of his journey down 
the great river; he will paddle in hke 
manner down the Rio Grande, from its 
springs to the Gulf. If he is wise he will 
also launch his canoe on the Sacramento 
and the Trinity, the Klamath and the 
Columbia. Long before these voyages 
are done he will have the materials fora 
book, anda very successfulone it ought 
to be. Even Arizona and New Mexico, 
it seems to me, have aside that can only 
be studied from the surface of their tur- 
bulent and yellow rivers. 

As for the New Mexico land, thous- 
ands of tourists cross it each year, whirl- 
ing west to the orange groves, alfalfa 
ields, and orchards of California, whirl- 
ing cast, again to seek their homes by the 
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Atlantic. They reach the Rio Grande's 
creat valley in the dead of night, and 
pass in darkness from mountain wall to 
mesa. They grow weary of the long 
journey and look upon it all as a dread- 
ful bore, a “ weird, wild waste,” the drop- 
curtain of desert before the semi-tropic 
scenes of California. ‘These thousands 
of tourists — good souls — know nothing 
whatever about it. To them New Mex- 
ico is a place where trains provok- 
ingly slow, and eating stations are dread 
fully far apart, and walls of yellow rock 
loom vast against the horizon, and placid 
Pueblo Indians. peddle red and_ black 


ON THE KILAMATH. 


and much 


pottery. These things it is 
more besides. 

First, it is a high table land, very re- 
markable in its physical features; peo- 
pled by native races worth study in a 
thousand particulars, and fairly over- 
flowing with unsuspected resources. It 
has a romantic history; early battles, 
conquests, colonies, traders’ caravans 
from St. Louis, Spanish armies from 
Mexico, city-builders of races that dwelt 


_here before the proud Aztec reared his 


first teocalis. It is perhaps the most 
unexplored literary field left in the 
United States. Except a few stories of 
the Southwest,— stories of Mexican vil- 
lages and border desperadoes,—— nothing 
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has been as yet written that is entitled 
to serious consideration. 

Under great mountains, where the 
grass grows green, fed by cool springs, 
and where, in high “parks,” are cedar 
and pine forests, the plains of New Mex- 
ico stretch for miles, in dark, lava-scored 
folds. Deepchannels of rivers are hewn 
across ; high, flat ‘ buttes,”’ shapen by 
ancient seas, rise above the vast levels; 
deserts, great as California counties, 
alternate with superb natural pastures ; 
in the dark ravines nestle mining camps, 
with quartz-crushers and smelters. New 
Mexico is not a territory; it is an em- 
pire. 

Let us leave the miner, the speculator, 
the real estate owner, and the health- 
fanatic, to dispute over New Mexican 
climate and resources. The South- 
west and the Pacific Coast has 


climate and to spare, from E] Paso 
to Puget Sound. Let “ Picturesque 
New Mexico ” and its Indian Pueb- 
los be our present study. 

It was July when I was last in 
New Mexico, and as yet the spring 


THE SAN MATEO COAST. 
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flowers were just beginning to bloom on 


the high mesas west of the Rio Grande 
Valley,therains had only begun to waken 
the green waves of the mesas east. 
Down in the broad valley, the river, 
yellow with flood, surged past clover 
field and marsh, and Mexican vineyards, 
green and luxuriant, walled in by white 
adobés. Overhead was a sky like the 
sky of upper Egypt,—lucid depths of 
color, amethysts for sunset, and lapis- 
lazuli for noon, and rubies for sunrise. 
Clouds there are none for days, then 
suddenly they come in beautiful armies. 
Thunder storms sweep down from the 
high mountains, rain storms follow the 
creat valley’sexpanses, and 
ever with broad and noble 
strength Nature works out 
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her results in this land of gray and 
sunshine, this land of sphinx-like  si- 
lence. 

The railroad-crossing New Mexico in 
| wavering course from the border of 
\rizona at Allantown to the Colorado 
borders at Raton and Antonito pass rea- 
sonably near many famous spots. South 
trom Manuelito station near the western 
borders are the Zuhi mountains and 
plateau, and the often-described Zuii 
town. North from Grants are the Nava- 
ios, and northwest are lava beds, the 
old ruins of Fort Wingate, and curious 
volcanic craters. The wonderful Indian 
fortress of Acoma is reached from Mc- 
Carty station. Laguna, another noted 
pucblo, is near the line of the railroad. 
Santa Fé, however, is the historic heart 
of the Territory, with its old ruins, its 
churches, and forts, and traces of pueb- 
los that Espejo visited three centuries 
avo, 

Two of the famous Pueblos” are 
Laguna and Acoma. In New Mexico 
“pueblo” does not 
merely mean a town. 
It meansa commu- 
nal city, — fort, — 
occupied by that se- 
date, brave, and in- 
teresting race, the 
Pueblo Indians, 
They are as superior 
to the California In- 


dians as the Japanese are to the Ainos. 
They own live-stock and lands, which 
they cultivate. They are intelligent, 
industrious, and honest. 

Laguna isa fortress on a rocky hill, 
three hundred feet or more above the 
Rio San José. A snow-clad mountain, 
Mt. Taylor, eighteen miles north, rises 
12,000 feet above the sea. The hard, 
yellow sandstone rock is covered with a 
great group of houses of stone. No 
streets; a mass of broken walls, towers, 
and battlements, where the Pueblans 
fought their Navajo foes a century and 
more ago. Worn deep by the feet of 
the inhabitants, a channel eight inches 
or so in depth winds up the rocky cliff. 
In 1689 this pueblo was founded by the 
removal of the tribe from some less 
secure site. The pueblo elects its off- 
cers annually, only married men being 
allowed to vote. The nine officers of the 
pueblo form a monthly court, and decide 
all matters of importance, but in case of 
disagreement tne “Old Men of the 
Pueblo” hold powers of impeachment, 
trial, and punishment. 

Acoma is so poised on a wild cliff 
that the ascent is very difficult. It is 
five hundred feet above the valley, walled 
in like an ancient hill-fort, and genera- 
tions of Indians have worn furrows in 
the rock, as they climbed the almost per- 
pendicular crags. Eight hundred or a 
thousand people live here, making pot- 
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tery, tending their cattle in the valley 
below, or tillmg their communal farm of 
wheat, beans, corn, and melons. 

In all pueblos alike the roofs of the 
houses are covered with drying vegeta- 
bles ; red garments of the women flutter 
in the morning air; the pueblo maidens 
file in Moorish-like procession to the 
springs or wells; the men go forth to 
their allotted toil, Inall, the survival of 
ancient and curious customs is remark- 
able. The Pueblo Indians speak Spanish 
and their own. language, often 
English besides. They listen with grave 
respect to sermon and lecture, but the 
philosophy of their ancestors is sufficient. 
The Zuni harvest feast, the Mogut snake 
dances, are examples of customs of which 
each pucblo possesses its peculiar types. 

The group of pueblos that center 
about Santa Fé, Apoga, Analco, Tegua, 
and others are probably the oldest in 
the Territory. .There is a tradition that 
Montezuma said: ‘This province, the 
first of Aztlan, the pueblo of Teguayo, 
commands one hundred and two pueblos. 
Near Teguayo there is a great mine, in 
which they cut with stone hatchets the 


INDIAN. 

gold of my crown.” [spejo, the first 
Spanish explorer of New Mexico, writes 
In 1853 of “ten towns situated on both 
sides of the river (the Rio. Grande), 
wherein there were above ten thousand 
persons.” Their garments were “of cot- 
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ton and deer skins.”” They “tilled great 
gardens,’ and were ‘fa people given to 


labor.’ In what is now. Bernalillo 
County was the province of “ Tiguez,”’ 
where sixteen. towns were situated. 


“Cuirez,’ now the Santa Domingo pu- 
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IN NEW 


contained 14,000 inhabitants. 
Cia,. now... Zia, “eight market 
places and 20,000 people.” Jemez, then 
Ameies, contained 30,000 inhabitants, 
so Ixspejo thought, and Acoma, of which 
we have spoken, some six thousand. He 
also visited Zuni and other large towns. 

If these early accounts are to be 
trusted, and certainly the vast extent of 
the pueblo ruins seems to warrant some 
credence, the population of New Mex- 
ico three centuries ago was far greater 
than it is now. 

The modern Pueblo villages, interest- 
ing as they are, prove less attractive to 
the archzeologist than the ruins of elder 
communal buildings, and of still more 
ancient cliff-dwellers. The traditions of 
the Pueblos relate that their ancestors 


eblo, 


once lived in scattered houses, but were 


forced into close communities by the 
inroads: of savage tribes from the north. 
Along the Mancos and San Juan rivers 
and on the western slope of the Zuni 
range there are dozens of ruins of forti- 
fied houses, with a continuous outer 
wall, portholes, and observation towers. 
One near Zuni is on a narrow peninsula 
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_ofstone, joiningasmall 


mesatothe main table- 
land,admirably chosen 
and commanding the 
valley on both sides. 
[t contains about two 


-hundred and fifty 


rooms. The walls are 
of stone dressed toa 
uniform surface. The 
fortress was. probably 
three stories high, and 
stone outworks. still 
further protected it. 
l‘itteen miles distant 
is the famous Inscrip- 
tion Rock, on whose 
sides are hundreds. of 
names. of explorers, 
frontiersmen, and army 
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‘ officers. The ear- 


licst legible date is 1606 and the names 


are of Spanish explorers. 


Near the In- 


scription Rock are cliffs in whose sides 


are clusters of cliff dwellers. 


Detached 


family houses are found near Lamy and 


at old Fort Marcy. 
(;srande, in Santa Fé 
ancient cave 
the voleanic tufa. 


habitations 


Beyond the Rio 
county, are many 


along the cahon of the Colorado have 
been described in many publications, 


but hundreds of ruins in 


New Mexico 


are equally worthy of study. 


Throughout New M 


exico the modern 


Pucblo dwellers are liked and respected 


by their white neigh 


number about ten thousand, the rem- 


nants of war, slavery, 
of Spanish conquerors 


They still 


bors. 


and the cruelties 
- and there is no 


reason why they should not greatly 
increase, and again re-people many de- 


serted towns. 


Honest, self-supporting, 


law-abiding, the Pueblo Indian is a type 
of man worth better education and ulti- 


mate citizenship. 


New Mexican scenery has as its espe- 
clal feature the wild rock masses, highly 
colored, and marvelously. shapen_ by 


titanic natural forces; 


the deep gorges, 


such as Canon Diablo, hewn in solid 


hewn out of 
The cave-dwellings 


ARIZONA DESERT SCENE, 


rock; the rivers of lava and basalt ; and 
the towers and flat-topped island-like 
mountains that lie in the sea-like sands. 
But nothing in New England is stranger 
or more weird than the Navajo church, 
with its twin masses of weather-worn 
stone, great as a cathedral, and clothed 
with a thousand Indian legends. 

The missions of the lower Rio Grande 
region, founded between 1716 and 1791 
in and-.around San Antonio, on the 
Texan side, by the Franciscan fathers, 
haveseldom been illustrated or described. 
They are by far the most interesting 
remains of the Spanish era on the soil 
of the United States. The San Antonio 
Valero Mission Church became the 
famous Alamo, the “ Thermopylz of the 
Texan republic.” Mission Concepcion 
is two miles from the city, and two miles 
belowis the Mission San José de Aguayo, 
with its wonderful carvings. The prin- 
cipal doorway is about thirty-five feet 
high. Fronting the semi-circular dome 
are sculptured fruits and leaves. Above 
the keystone of the arch is a statue rep- 
resenting the Virgin; above this, again, 
are sacred carvings, a statue of St. Jo- 
seph, and friars in the Franciscan habit. 
These were the work of a celebrated 
Spanish artist, Huica, who was sent from 
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Spain to carve 
them. 


There are in all 
seven missions, 


distant from one 
to fifty leagues 
from San Anto- 
nio, all worth vis- 
iting and all in 
ruins, but far 
more impressive 
ruins .than any 
others in the 
Southwest. Fath- 
er Antonio, who 
led: nine Francis- 
can friars to the 
Rio Grande. in 
1716, was the Ju- 
nipero Serra ot 
Texas, but Catho- 
lic priests labored 
among the I[ndi- 
ans of the region 
as early as 1554. 
By Indian labor 
the padres built 
the missions, dug 
miles of ‘face- 
quias,”’ or water 
ditches, through 
the broad Rio 
Grande Valley, 
and planted their 
vineyards and 
gardens. But Co- 
manches and Apaches united to drive 
out the Spanish colonists in the days of 
Governor Cavallos and of Sandoval. the 
soldier of the frontier. Every dwelling 
on the Rio Grande became a fortress, 
and every town a refuge in times of 
raids. Hale's “Philip Nolan” gives a 
realistic and accurate description of the 
Spanish rule on the Rio Grande in 
that most important district where the 
Texas and the Old and New Mexico 
frontiers meet. 

Along the frontiersmen’s “Old San 
Antonio Road” from northern Mexico 
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to Texas, for a hundred and fifty years, 
trapper, merchant, adventurer, peon, 
and grandee went to and fro, and Coman: 
ches lay in wait, and tragedy and com- 
edy alternated in that strange, Orienta! 
past no more to be seen on the conti- 
nent. Spain and France were both here 
two centuries ago struggling for vic- 
tory. Slowly the men of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and the earlier Southwest, 
with leaders like Bent, Houston, and 
Kit Carson, came into the valley, and 
climbed its great gray bluffs and took 
possession while Astoria was_ being 
planted by the foresight of the founder 
of the Astor family, and while Oregon 
was slowly passing from the domination 
of the Hudson Bay Company. 


AN ARIZONA PUEBLO.—CASA GRANDE. 


Years passed away, and California 
gold peopled the Pacific Coast, and cre- 
ated a State; the gold miners of Califor- 
nia, leaving the exhausted “surface dig- 
gings’’ of the old Sierra camps, began to 
prospect the vaster areas of the South- 
west. In 1847, when the Guadalupe 
Hidalgo Treaty was made, there was 
not a single white man in the Territory 
from the Gila to the boundaries of Utah 
and New Mexico. The Gadsden Pur- 
chase of 1854 added forty thousand 
square miles to our national domain. 
In 1856 the Poston expedition from San 
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Antonio entered the Southern 
region to search for legendary 
silver mines. Forts were estab- 
lished, mining companies organ- 


Then came the Civil War, the 


withdrawal of troops, stoppage of = = 


mail routes,and the frerce descent 


of the Apaches upon every min- fe=a- 
er’s cabin, fromthe RioGrandeto |= _ 


the Rio Colorado, until every bus- 
iness enterprise was destroyed. 
In May, 1862, the “California 
Volunteers,” marching overland, 
drove out Hunter’s Texans, and 
reconquered the Territory, which 
then included both Arizona and 
New Mexico. Indian raids and 
the white men’s reprisals and 
pursuits, rich mineral discoveries, 
and the founding of hundreds of 
“camps,” lastly the railroad era, 
and now, with more stable indus- 
tries a great and very interest- 
ing horticultural development, — 
these are salient features of New 
Mexican and Arizona history since 1862. 
Americans are gaining control there. 
The border ruffian is being civilized out of 
existence. Fifty years from now, though 
there will still be deserts and miles of 
cacti, and wildernesses of lava, as now, 
there will be large and prosperous farm- 
ing communities. Careful use of. rain- 
fall and river supply will restore the 
Southwest of the pre-historic agricultur- 
ists, who dug the great ditches that now 
lie dry in the tropic sun. The Colorado 
will become the Nile of the Southwest ; 
the Rio Grande will be its Euphrates. 

Last of all, the important problem 
is: Which way does the Southwest 
ican? Is it of the current that drifts 


to Chicago and New York, or do its in- 


(crests draw it towards San Francisco ? 
A few years ago, when the Southern 
Pacific had just built through to San 
Antonio and on to New Orleans, it 


ized, and the development of the 
Southwest. was fairly begun. 


i, 


OLD SAN ANTONIO CHURCH, 


looked as if the social and business tides 
were all running towards New York. 
But now the drift is different ; Western 
Texans, New Mexicans, and Arizonians 
like to deal with Californians and Ore- 
gonians. They ‘come inside”’ now and 
then, by which they mean coming to the 
Pacific Coast. I met a Rio Grande 
man lately at Los Angeles, and he said: 
“Had to come inside to get a breath of 
sea air; when I sell my mine I’lI settle 
down in California.”” The region west 
of the Texan frontier looks to San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco as its nat- 
ural outlet on the sea, not to the Gulf 
at Galveston, nor to the Lakes at Chi- 
cago. And the commerce of the great 
Southwest, with its mines, its forests, its 
pastures, and its valleys, is worth much 
to the Pacific Coast, and will be worth 


much more. 
Charles H. Shinn. 
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HYDRAULIC MINING ILLUSTRATED.—I. 


Tue hydraulic mines of California 
have attracted the attention of all writ- 
ers upon mining subjects. The hand- 
ling of large masses of. gold-bearing 
gravel was never in any other country 
carried to such perfection, and the his- 
tory of the development of this industry 
from the rude appliances of early days 
cannot fail to prove interesting to the 
veneral reader. 

The problems of engineering and me- 
chanics involved in hydraulic mining are 
numerous and important. The miners 
of the Sierras have dealt with immense 
natural forees, and have accomplished 
eigantic results. But although writers 
who have visited the gold regions of 
California have perhaps sufficiently de- 
scribed the appearance of the mines and 
the salient features of the hydraulic sys- 


tem, little or nothing respecting the 
practical side of hydraulic work has 


appeared in print. 
seems to be room for a plain and accur- 
ate description of the methods and ma- 
chinery used in this system of mining, 
illustrated as minutely as possible, from 
working drawings made to scale. 
The historians of mining trace the 
essential ideas involved in hydraulic 
mining to a very ancient date. Pliny, 
for instance, writes about quartz mining 
and placer mining. Then he speaks of 
conducting water in trenches from the 
highest mountains in order to wash out 
the gold, and adds : 


New trenches must be dug in the plainat the foot 
of the mine, which form several beds for the falling 
of the torrent from height to height, until it dis- 
charges itself into the sea. But to prevent 
the gold from being carried off with the current, they 
lay at proper distances good dams of ilex, a sort of 
‘The branches 
then burned. 


shrub, which catches the gold. 

used on this occasion are dried and 
After this the ashes are washed, and the gold is gath- 
ered. 


For this reason there. 


The primary principle involved in 
securiug gold by the modern hydraulic 
process is that of gravitation. It pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that gold 
being of a specific gravity greater than 
that of any other substance with which 
it may be mingled, will be precipitated 
upon the bottom of the flumes usedgand 
there coming into contact with quicksil- 
ver, will be coated with it. One particle 
thus coated adheres to others similarly 
coated, and an agglomerated mass of 
particles called “amalgam” is’ thus 
formed, presenting a less area of surface 
to the action of the water, as compared 
with its weight. The quicksilver 1s thus 
said to gather up or “save” the small 
flakes of gold which would otherwise be 
swept away by the current. 

The famous placer mines of California 
were worked from the early days of ‘48 
and 49; first, for a very brief period by 
“pick, pan, and shovel”; next by rock- 
ers; and afterwards by small sluices. 
Until the hydraulic system was intro- 
duced, no claim or mine used more than 
forty or fifty inches of water, — miners’ 
inches, which will be described at length 
in a later paragraph. In working the 
small pioneer sluices where the banks 
were low, the bottom was first worked 
out by pick and shovel, and the top 
allowed to cave, or fall in. A small 
stream of water was then turned on to 
wash the dirt off through the sluice 
boxes. These boxes contained riffles,”’ 
or small strips of wood fastened across 
the bottom of the box, and two or three 
inches apart ; between the riffles quick- 
silver was placed for saving the gold. 
After some years the practice of using 
powder for breaking down and pulveriz- 
ing the banks before throwing the earth 
into the sluice became general, and is 
still efficiently used in hydraulic work. 
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The modern California hydraulic sys- 
fem as applied to mining is peculiarly 
\merican in the way it deals success- 
‘ully with great forces. It consists in 
moving auriferous earths by heavy 
.treams of water under great pressure. 
(he entire face of a high bank down to 
bed-rock can be torn down and swept 
away by water applied through the sys- 
rem of pipes, nozzles, sluices, etc., as 
described in the course of this article. 

[In some parts of California the 
hydraulic system has been applied to 
‘seam diggings,” which consist of de- 
composed shales and slates, trending as 
belts in the country rock. In some 
cases the slates and shales have become 
so soft that water under high pressure 
will remove them. When hard streaks 
occur, blasting powder is.used. In this 
kind of hydraulic mining, the sluice 
boxes used have unusually steep grades, 
say fifteen or eighteen inches in twelve 
tect, when from four to ten inches is 
the ordinary grade. In bank-washing, 
the usual form of hydraulic work, the 
water dislodges and disintegrates the 
material against which it is thrown, and 
removes it through channels natural or 
artificial. 

The most extensive hydraulic mining 
done has been along the gold-bearing 
channels of the old Pliocene rivers of 
(California, —dead streams that once 
Howed nearly from north to south at an 
inclination of from seventy-five to one 
hundred feet amile. The Phocene sea, 
aso, has left traces of its former exist- 
ence on the hills below the gravel ridges 

points several hundred miles inland, 
nd several hundred feetabove the Pacific 
(dccan. Portions of California are crossed 
) various directions by the ancient river 
known as the “Great. Blue 
head.” Its channels have been profita- 

y mined and worked for gold for many 
The modern rivers have cut 
or canons from fifteen hundred to 
iwenty-five hundred feet in depth, cross- 
12 the ancient ones east and west, and 

VoL. AL. —'37. 
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so portions of the ancient river channels 
have been exposed, permitting the great 
system of hydraulic mining for which 
California is celebrated. 

The beds of the channels of the 
ancient rivers. are situated from one 
thousand to one thousand five hundred 
feet higher than the beds of the present 
living rivers, and they are from several 
hundred to several thousand feet in 
width. Gold is disseminated through 
this entire deposit, the gravel being 


richest in gold near the bottom or “‘ bed 


rock.” The gravel strata will yield from 
two cents to five dollars per cubic yard, 
and large nuggets weighing several 


pounds are occasionally found. The 
eeneral average is of course lower; 


from carefully kept records and numer- 
ous calculations from many mines the 


average is given as from three to 
twenty-five cents per cubic yard. The 


cases are rare when the results on a 
large scale have exceeded these amounts 
from the surface to the bed rock. As 
for the amount of gravel moved, the 
material washed down bya number of 
claims through several seasons was 77,- 
500,000 cubic yards, and the gross yield 
was $10,000,000, the gravel hence pay- 
ing about thirteen cents per cubic yard. 

The color of the ground in the upper 
part of the deposit is generally red and 
white, and near the bottom or bed rock 
is of a deep blue and sometimes even 
ereen. The gravel is often cemented 
together, and when such is the case it 
requires blasting before it can be worked. 
The depth of gravel, as demonstrated by 
prospect shafts and practical workings 
along the course of the channel, is usu- 
ally from 25 to 350 feet, the lower 
stratum being commonly known as 
“blue gravel.” 

The material, after being dislodged 
and disintegrated by the action of water, 
is washed into sluices, and the gold there 
retained by amalgamation with quick- 
silver, in connection with riffles, blocks, 
and other appliances to be described. 
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There are four pre-requisites in con- 
nection with paying hydraulic mining : 

1. Good pay-gravel.”’ 

2. Sufficient fall to run off the mater- 
ial on lower ground or into a ravine. 

3. Water in sufficient quantity and 
with sufficient head, or pressure, to work 
advantageously. 

4. Sufficient space in 
which to lodge or safely 
dispose of the detritus or 
“ debris.” 

The water sheds are all 
brought into use by so unit- 
ing them that their entire 
.yield of water may be util- 
ized and properly concen- 
trated at the mine. This 
is done by selecting some 
deep gorge or valley of a 
sufficient elevation above 
the mining claims for stor- 
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enclose about thirty square miles of 
country that pours its drainage directly 
into the reservoir. 

When a location has been selected. 
the storage capacity of the same is made 
available by erecting a bulkhead or dam 
at its outlet,.of sufficient height gir 
strength to retain a given 
water. 

These dams vary in form, and the 
plans in use are as numerous as the en- 
gineers who are engaged to plan them. 

One kind of structure is shown in 
plate 2, forming a reservoir go feet high, 
and represented as holding in place 900,- 
000,000 cubic feet, or nearly 7,000,000,- 
000 gallons of water, and to resist when 
full a pressure of about 12,000 tons 
against the dam. 

At the bottom of this dam, at point D, 
in plate 3, are located the head-gates 
which admit of the water being dis- 
charged from the reservoirs in such quan- 
tities as may be required for the carry- 
ing capacity of the flumes below. 

These head gates are placed near the 
base of the dam, and are of variou, 


PLAN. 


age, into which the water 0.27 GA74°. 
shed, must pour its drain- £F-.744¢ME. 
age, forming reservoirs, 


some of immense capacity. 
The illustration shows a 


reservoir formed by the 


dam Bb, and the catchment 
area represented by the 
dotted lines is intended to 
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devices. The following 
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is a sketch of. one that 
has given satisfaction. 


A, A, A, are’ 16-inch 
Bisacast iron box 


pipes. 
6x2x2.. There are gates 
with screw lifts. The 


water leaving these head 

cates may be discharged 

directly into the flume or into a _reser- 
voir, out of which it can be measured by 
ameasuring box or over a weir. 

In hydraulic mining the amount of 
water is calculated in ‘miners’ inches.” 
There is, however, no generally recog- 
nized standard of aminer’s inch of water 
in California. The only legal reference 
to the inch of water in California 1s con- 
tained in Section 1415 of the Civil Code, 
and this applies only to the appropria- 
tion of water. It reads, ‘‘ He claims the 


PLATES 4 AND 5. 


and standard of pressure.or height of 
waterabove the slot is six inches, the slot 
being cut in a one and a half inch plank. 
For measuring small quantities of 
water the following plan is adopted: 
The water is introduced into a meas- 
uring box. This box is simply a level 
platform of plank (A) made water-tight, 
and of any desired dimensions, say ten 
feet by ten feet, with the side (B) of 
plank fourteen inches high. (Plate 7.) 
Instead of cutting slots or apertures 
in these sides, the bottom edges 


PLATE 6. 


water to the extent of [giving the num- 
ber] inches, measured under a four-inch 
pressure,” The inch of water, however, 
is based upon the quantity that will pass 
through an aperture one inch square, 
with any given head or pressure above 
the top of the aperture. Through an 
aperture one inch high and ten inches 
long would bea measure of ten inches of 


(BB) do not touch the platform by 


x — one inch between the platform and 
| gitgabaa the bottom edge of the side plank, 
through which the water passes out- 
a4 Oe ward, and is thus measured. The 


bottoms of the sides are thus divided 

into spaces of one inch high by twenty 
inches or more in length, separated only 
by the posts (C) that support the sides, 
It is evident that these apertures can 
be closed at will. If one hundred inches 
of water be required, five of these aper- 
tures are left open and the others closed. 
Water. is admitted to the box through a 
gate in the center of the bottom of the 


water. The quantity of 

water. that will pass 

through this slot, is de- 

pendent upon two condi- Yj 

tions: one, the height of yf I 

the water, or the pressure < 

above the top of the ap- YO jy LIT 

crture; and second, the 

thickness of the plank 

through which the slot —— 

or aperture is cut. The | : 


more generally accepted 
niode of measurement 


MEASURING SOX: 
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PLATE 8. 


platform (D) until it maintainsa constant 
height or pressure above the top of the 
apertures of six inches. The quantity 
of water that will pass through the five 
20-inch openings will be called one hun- 
dred inches, “ miner’s measurement.” 
This is the standard of the South Yuba 
Canal Company, and is perhaps more 
generally recognized than any other. 

The North Bloomfield Gravel Mining 
Company’s method and _ standard is as 
follows: An aperture 12x1234 inches, 
with a head or pressure of six inches 
above the top of aperture, will discharge 
two hundred inches of water; viz, one 
inch equals 2,230 cubic feet. 

The standard and method of the 
Eureka Lake Company is a six-inch 
pressure or head over a two-inch aper- 
ture. This will discharge 2,267 cubic 
feet per square inch of aperture every 
twenty-four hours. 

Under the above conditions the inch 
of water will equal very nearly 2,000 
cubic feet in twenty-four hours. 


4 Aft |S 


GRE Ct 


PTATE Q. 


The above description 1s intended sim- 
ply to illustrate the method by which the 


inch of water is established. If the 
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aperture be two 
inches high with 


the same _pres- 
sure above the 
top, more than 


double the quan- 
tity of water will 
pass through it than through the one- 
inch aperture. 

But no matter what the size or form 
of the opening or the pressure, the 
quantity of water passing through it, in 
miner’s inches, is referred to the base 
or standard measure of six inches 
head over a one-inch 
aperture. 

Thus, if the aper 
ture be 2x20 inches, 
that is 40 square in- 
ches, it would prob- 
ably pass more than 
45 inches of water. 
It must be remem- 
bered that different 
water companies 
adopt different stan- 
dards, and that the 
above applies only 
to those who adopt 
the standard of a six- 
inch pressure over 
an inch aperture. 

Some companies 
adopt for astandard 
a six-inch pressure 
over a two-inch aperture. In this  in- 
stance, of course, the inch of water would 
be more than if measured by the stan- 
dard of the South Yuba Canal Company. 
In other instances as low as a four-and- 
one-half-inch pressure over a one-inch 
aperture is adopted. In such instances 
the inch of water would be less. In gen- 
eral terms the inch of water varies in 
different parts of the State from 1,800 
to 2,230 cubic feet in twenty-four hours. 

From the measuring box the water 
flows through flumes and ditches to its 
point of final use. These flumes and 
ditches vary in length from ten to one 
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hundred miles. 
()f courseonesys- 
tem of ditches 
may, and usually 
does, supply a 
number of differ- 
ent mines. 

The aggregate 
‘cnethof themain 
canalsandditches | 
in California, mainly built for hydraulic 
mining, is nearly six thousand miles, ex- 
clusive of nearly one thousand miles of 
subsidiary ditches. At least twenty-five 
million dollars are invested in these 
improvements alone. Large sums have 
also been spent in opening and fitting 
out mining claims and bringing them 
into condition to work. One hundred 
million dollars would be an approximate 
estimate of the value of the hydraulic 

mines with their ditches 

and improvements. 

The flumes, which form 

part of these canals, 
excavation is not 

advisable, are of wood, as 

shown in cut 8. 

The grade of the flume 
is about ten feet per mile, and where 
steep side-hills or rocky slopes are met 
with, are often constructed as shown in 
cut. 

The size of the flume varies with the 
amount of water to be conveyed, and 
with the grade on which they may be 
hud. When perpendicular cliffs are met 
with for short distances, pipes and some- 
times flumes are suspended from their 
ides, as shown in plate 10. 

[ron pins are set in the solid rock at 
(he top of the cliff. Iron brackets are 
suspended from two-inch:holes drilled at 
in angle of 50 degrees in solid rock 2 
‘ect deep. A suspension rod, (B) witha 
turn-buckle at (C) is used. There isa 

inway (It) on top of the pipe. This is 

ain shown. on an enlarged scale in If; 
lor the purpose of an outlet to waste 
iter, or to cut off the supply at the 


PLATE. 12. 


mine, in case of necessary repairs below, 
waste gates are introduced along the 
line of the conduit, as shown in figure 12. 

When ditches can be built at a less 
cost than the wooden flumes, they are 
usually made as shown in plates 13 
and 14. The grade is twelve or fifteen 
feet per mile. The ditch is graded in 


CAPACITY 
GRADE 12%/5-Fau @ Mile.4 


PLATES 13 AND 14 


from the slope pegs 6 inches to 36 
inches. 

Ditches are built of the following 
dimensions and grades in various parts 
of California: 


Cipacity 

Top Bottom Depth Grade. inches 
ft... § -ft. 3% ft. 12 in. to 16 ft. 3,200 


All trees within fifteen or twenty feet 
of the upper edge of the bank are cut 
down; logs and brush are removed from 
the lower bank. 
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The pipe has a 
diameter of thir- 
ty inches, is over 
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When valleys or great depressions of 
the country are to be crossed, and it is 
impossible to follow around on the neces- 
sary grade, piping is often resorted to, 
as shown in plate 15. 

One hydraulic mining company “ The 
Cherokee’ Flat,” of 
Yuba County, over- 
came a depression of 


three-eighths of 
an inch thick. 

As plate 16 will 
show, the pipe on 
one side is one hundred and fifty vertical 
feet higher than the pipe on the other 
side, where the water is discharged, so 
that there is a head of one hundred and 
fifty feet. 


The water, however , during its great- 


40. 008d 


between 800 and 1,000 


feet with piping. The 


water is carried ina 


ditch or flume to a 


point on one side of 
the depression nine 
hundred and eighty 


* 


vertical feet higher 
than the lowest point 
where the crossing is 
made. 

A sheet-iron pipe reccives the water, 
carrying it down the slope of the moun- 
tains to the bottom, thence up the oppo- 
site side to a vertical height of eight 
hundred and thirty feet, whence the 


water is discharged again intoa ditch or 
Bavricd to the miners for use. 


flume and 
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PLATE.17. 


AIR VALVES AT ALLCULHIGH POINTS 
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PLATE 16. 


est supply and heaviest discharge, never 
rose more than fifty feet.on the one side 
over the point of its discharge on the 
other side, and was there estimated equal 
to 1500 inches, miners’ measure. This 
pipe was sustaining the greatest press- 
ure of any in the world up to 1872,when 
a project for conveying 
water across a valley in 
the State of Nevada was 
inaugurated. 

The above illustration 
7 will give an idea of the 
acute country over which this 


out, as it shows a profile 
of the pipe. 


undertaking was carried: 
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The r+ marks indicate the location of 
blow-offs. The @ marks represent the 
air valves. The figures on the side of 


same show the number of iron used 


under various pressures. 


a 
LEAD JOINT. 
PLATE 18, 


The perpendicular column of figures 
trom 100 to 1,700 indicates the pressure 
on the pipe at the point where the par- 
allel lines strike the profile. The inlet 
has an elevation above the outlet of four 
hundred and sixty-five feet, only three 
hundred feet of which are used. This 
head carries two million gallons or about 
one hundred miners’ inches of water 
through the pipe every twenty- 
four hours, its fullest capacity 
being about 2,300,000 gallons or 
120 miners’ inches. When the 
water is running with its present 
supply it has a pressure of 1,720 
feet perpendicular or 700 pounds 
tothe squareinch. Underatest the pres- 
sure was brought up to 800 pounds to the 
square inch without injuring the pipe. 
betore shipment from the foundry the 
pipe stood a pressure of 1,400 pounds to 
the square inch. 

The great difficulty in bringing the 
water over the proposed route was the 
necessity of crossing a valley several 
miles in width, with steep and precip- 


roR SHORT_CURVE. 


PLATE 19. 


itous sides, where the pipe in the shape 
of an inverted syphon would have to 
sustain a pressure of over 1,700 feet 
nerpendicular. The work was entered 
to by Mr. Herman Schussler, who feel- 
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ing assured of the practicability of the 
plans, commenced: operations the 
spring of 1872. The requisitions for iron 
and rivets consisted of ten different 
numbers of the birmingham gauge, 


eraduated from No. 16 to No. o. 


During the first month that the water 
was turned through the pipes, great dif- 
ficulty was experienced with the lead 
joints in the pipe, on account of expan- 
sion and contraction, but by the applica- 
tion of proper apparatus hereinafter 
described the pipe was made perfectly 
tight and safe. 

Plate 18 shows one of these lead joints 
which is made between pipes of 26 feet, 
2 inches in length. A is a wrought iron 
collar always one-sixteenth of an inch 
thicker than the thickness of the iron in 
the pipe connected. 


The collar is five inches wide. There 


PLATE. 20, 


is a play of three-eighths of an inch be- 
tween the inside of the collar and the 
outside of the pipe. / is the lead which 
runs in and is then corked up tight 
from both sides, the thickness being 
three-eighths of an inch. Cis a nipple 
of No. 9 iron riveted in one end of each 
pipe by means of six three-eighths inch 
rivets. 

The above plate (19) shows the elbow 
used for the purpose of making short 
curvesin theline of the pipe around rocky 
bluffs, through sharp canons, etc. A, 
are angle irons riveted on the pipé on 
the outside of the curves, which by 
means of iron straps are connected with 
the corresponding angle iron on the next 
pipe. 

Plate 20 shows the manner in which 
the pipes and elbows are strapped to- 


gether whenever the curve is sufficiently 


short to require this precaution against 
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The strap 4 is 


curve to 


an outward movement. 
put on the outside of the 
strengthen the pipe. 

Plate 21 shows the blow-off that 1s 


OFF. 
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21. 


used in every low place, indicated in the 
profile by an x. 

Plate 22 shows the self-acting air valve 
used at every high point on the line of 
pipe. When the water is on, the valve 
ais kept wide open, the small valve c is 
shut, while the valve 6 is shut by the 
pressure, If any air accumulates in the 
pipe on the elevation where this air-cock 
is placed, it is occasionally blown off by 
opening the cock c. Should a break 
occur in the main pipe line at a point 
lower than the air-cock and within its 
district, the valve 6 falls down and 
admits the air into main pipe, so as to 
prevent a vacuum and consequent col- 
lapse of the pipe. Should the valve 6 
get out of order, the valve a is shut, and 
the valve 6taken off andrepaired. After 
a break in the main line is repaired and 
the water let on again, the valve 6 being 


SELFE-ACTING 
AIR: VALVE, 


down or open, the air rushes out, the 
stem being weighted down by the weight 
@ so as only to close when the solid 
water begins to rush out. 

Plate 23 shows the method of tighten- 
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ing leaky lead joints. A shows the clas) 
and its application for foreing back the 
lead where it may have worked out on 
account of the longitudinal working of 
the pipe by expansion and contraction. 
This is shown both in perspective and in 
cross section. The clamp @is used to 
keep the lead in place after it has been 
forced back by clamp a. C and 6 show 
a side view and elevation of clamp a. 
All the iron pipe used is coated inside 
and out witha mixture of asphaltum and 
coal tar thoroughly boiled together, each 
separate piece being plunged and rolled 
about ina bath of this mixture tor from 
seven to ten seconds. The average 
diameter of the pipe is 11% inches, and 
its entire weight about. seven hundred 


tons. Nearly one million rivets were 
used to manufacture it, and thirty-five 
tons of lead were required in making the 
joints. 

At the point of heaviest pressure the 
iron 1s No. 0, (five-sixteenths of an inch 
thick), and 1s hot riveted with five-eighths 
inch rivets, there being a double row on 
the straight scam, and a similar row on 
the round seam. The pressure § grad- 
ually decreases as the ground rises to 
the east and west, and the iron decreases 
in thickness from five-sixteenths to one- 
sixteenth of an inch toward both inlet 
and outlet. But in its course to the out- 
let, it having to cross a great many 
spurs and sags, the iron varies contin- 
ually according to the pressure. 

We have thus traced the water from 
its gathering in the mountains. over 
most of its trip to the mine. The remain- 
ing problems of the journey and the 
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methods of using the water to wash out 
the gold will be explained at another 
time. These articles are written with 
the hope that this simple record may be 


of service to some, and place on record. 


what the hydraulic miners have done. 


* 
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The writer claims nothing original, and 
acknowledges valuable assistance and 
information from the many engineers of 
hydraulic mines, and more especially the 
Messrs. Robinson, of North Bloomfield, 


and Mr. Herman Schussler. 
Irving M. Scott. 
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BLESSED RAIN. 


Dust and ashes, —desolation . 
Long has lain upon my field: 
What the hope of any yield ?— 

How could sad imagination 

Picture what the free oblation 
Of the showers has revealed, — 


This upspringing new 


THE STORY OF 


OnE evening as I was busily reading at 
the Public Library, I was recalled to the 
unities of time and place by a touch and 
the announcement that it was time to 
‘cave. My informant was an old, spec- 
tacled gentleman with a scholarly look, 
whom I had noticed half reading, half 
dreaming, at the further end of the 
table. As I left the building, the old 
centleman fell into step with me and 
walked down Broadway toward the 
train, 

Hie was a stranger to the Coast, he 


creation ? 


kildredge. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


said, traveling for his health, which had 
been ruined by close application to bus- 
iness and study. inding that my read- 
ing for the evening had been in the line 
of his specialty, he entered into a eulogy 
of chemistry, followed by a series of 
prophecies of the future development 
of that science. 

From hints: that he let fall I sus- 
pected that he had spent years in en- 
deavoring to discover some chemical 
fact or law of which he had an inkling. 
My questions were framed to draw him 
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out and were soon successful, for when 
we reached Ninth Street my companion 
said : 

“Tet us turn off Broadway, and if you 
will listen I will tell you the history of 
my life and chemical researches.” 

It had begun to rain, so we took shel- 
ter in a deep doorway, where the old gen- 
tleman, whom I shall call Mr. Ross, 
began his story. 

“When I was a junior in the New 
York School of Mines, the lecturer on 
chemistry was old Professor Reinhart. 
One day in the “lab” he told the class 
that years before he had made a wonder- 
ful discovery. It was a process of treat- 
ing combustible material so that it 
would burst into flames at any future 
time agreed upon, the time to depend 
upon the proportions of the composition 
used. 

“We had great respect for the Pro- 
fessor's knowledge, but any such ‘spon- 
taneous combustion’ nonsense as that 
was too much. Well, but the Professor 
wished to perform the experiment before 
the class, that we might be convinced. 


We were willing, of course, so he took. 


a piece of tow, the time was appointed 
at the middle of the lecture hour on the 
following day, and he retired to his pri- 
vate lab. 

“The men talked it over and decided 
that it was a trick either to enforce 
something that the Professor would tell 
us, or to teach us to look out for cir- 
cumstances that might invalidate the 
results of original work. We appointed 
Alec McDowell, my chum, to have 
charge of the tow after it was prepared. 
Alec was a keen young Scotchman and 
a match for any trickster, off the stage 
or on. In fact, he had completely 
spoiled several spiritual seances only a 
few weeks before. Professor Reinhart 
was a plodding old German chemist, so 
we had no fear of his being too much 
for Alec. We'd learn. what in- 
tended, but if any ‘funny business,’ as 
you youngsters call it, was attempted, 
we ‘d have a laugh at its failure. 


“In perhaps fifteen minutes the Pro- 
fessor returned, bringing the tow in a 
drying dish. It had slightly changed its 
color, and under a glass appeared to 
carry minute crystals between its fibres. 
An almost imperceptible vapor rose 
from the dish, showing that a solution 
had been evaporated from it. This vapor 
had an odor different from that of any 
reagent known to us. 

“The Professor said the tow should be 
sealed, but not hermetically, in a jar. 
Alec selected a large graduated cylinder 
with pouring lip, into which the tow was 
dropped. An evaporating dish was in- 
verted over the cylinder, a piece of heavy 
paper stretched over the whole top, per- 
forated, to allow free passage for alr, 
and sealed with wax bearing the impress 
of Alec's sleeve button. The cylinder 
was then locked in the gas chimney, and 
with great ceremony the door was sealed 
from top to bottom with numerous sleev e 
buttons and watch charms. 

“The next day when we assembled the 


Professor was calm and confident, we 


were anxious and excited. The .gas 
chimney had not been opened, the seals 
on the jar were intact. The jar was 
placed on the laboratory table in plain 
sight of all, and the regular lecture be- 
gan. 

“Two minutes before the appointed 
time every watch was out, every eye on 
the jar; the room became perfectly quiet ; 
the Professor leaned forward, his eyes 
intent on the tow with a wild look in his 
face, which we all remembered after- 
ward, A wreath of smoke, a tiny tongue 
of flame on the extreme edge of the tow, 
and then the jar was filled with fire.” 

Mr. Ross stopped and took off his hat. 
His face was dushed ; he had been speak- 
ing excitedly the last few moments. 

“Do you wonder why I grow excited 
when [ tell that part of my story?” he’ 
said. “I have given forty years of my 
life and a large fortune to see that thing 
again. But that is the rest of my story. 

“We all stepped down from our raised 
seats to examine the queer, variegated 
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flames that filled the jar, and to congrat- 
ulate the Professor. All but Alec: he 
remained in his seat, his fingers in his 
hair, his head bowed, and /Azxzf written 
all over him. | 
“When we had returned to our seats, 
the Professor unrolled several diplomas 
from societies certifying to the genuine- 
ness of the discovery. There was one 
from the Deutsche Chemischen Gesell- 
schaft, one from the Société Chemique, 
one from the Royal Society, and others. 
All contained clauses warning the dis- 
coverer against making his secret public 
property, for fear of the direful conse- 
quences of its use by unscrupulous per- 
sons. ‘Just think,’ said the Professor, 
‘Il might distribute a thousand piles of 
tow in this city, all arranged to blaze at 
midnight a week from tonight. The tow 
might. be tucked in cracks between 
boards, or any other place, and who 
could avert entire destruction of the 
city when the appointed time came ?’ 
“Fle would tell us nothing more of it, 


except that it was very simple, and 


might be re-discovered by any of us. 

“Fle pushed aside the jar and resumed 
his lecture, when the college bell gave 
that hurried clank that warns even dumb 
beasts of danger. 

“ The building was on fire. Two hun- 
dred men, many of them crowded in lec- 
ture rooms, others surrounded by pow- 
erful chemicals, corrosive and explosive, 
in that high old college, the stairs nar- 
row and winding. 

“In a moment we were in the corridor, 
fully aware of the danger, knowing that 
already, perhaps, escape was cut off, for 
we were in the third story, and there 
were two more above us. 

“Through the windows at. one end of 
the corridor we could see smoke. Three 
members of the college fire-brigade laid 
a hose from the plug in the middle of 
the corridor to the stairs, where they 


met bythe brigade men from below. 


‘Professor Reinhart’s lab,’ yelled one of 
them, 
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“Tn an instant we saw it all. The Pro- 
fessor had spilled a drop of the solution 
on the floor; it had ignited simultane- 
ously with the tow in the jar, and the 
fire had just been discovered. 

‘The Professor was the first to reach 
the door, through which he bolted with- 
out waiting to see what was beyond. As 
he disappeared in the stifling smoke, we 
heard him mutter something in German, 
but we caught only Formul.’ 

“The fire had made but little headway, 
and was soon subdued enough toallowa 
man with a wet sponge tied over his face 
to enterin search of Professor Reinhart. 
He was lying on his face beside the 
charred fragments of his writing desk, 
unconscious and injured. The contents 
of the laboratory were ruined, the Pro- 
fessor’s valuable books and papers de- 
stroyed. 

‘“He lay unconscious for a week, and 
then became delirious, though improving 
in body. As his physical condition 
improved, it became evident that his 
mind would never mend. The loss of 
his papers and the fumes of the heated 
chemicals had entirely unsettled his intel- 
lect. 

“His speech was disconnected and 
wild. He spoke English no more, but 
rambled on in the Bavarian dialect of 
his youth, sometimes of his university 
life with its duels, sometimes of his early 
days in America, and the young wife 
whose days of happiness were so short. 

“Alec and I, who were with him 
whenever it was possible, found our old 
respect for Professor Reinhart, the 
chemist, changing to a deep pity for 
Reinhart, the man, for his old life of 
sorrow and loneliness, which we had 
never suspected, and for his new maniac 
life, which he did not realize. 

“At times he was violent, and then 
Alec and I were sent for if not already 
present, for it required two strong men 
to manage him, and he was sooner qui- 
eted by us than by any one else. 

“One thing that made us endeavor to 
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be with him as much as possible was his 
tendency on some occasions to drop into 
technical talk. At such times he would 
seem to be nearing an explanation of the 
great secret. Once he had, in a violent 
fit, changed from his usual incoherent 
ravings to ademand that he might go to 
his laboratory to get the formula for his 
discovery. 

“One evening, as we were sitting by 
him reading, he said with his old instruct- 
or’'s manner and in English, for the first 
and last time after the fire: 

«Mr. Ross, what is the atomic weight 
of phosphorus?’ 

“« Thirty-one,’ I answered. 

‘And Mr. McDowell, what 
atomic weight of sulphur ?’ 

Thirty-two.’ 

“¢ Well, what element has an atomic 
weight of thirty-one and five-tenths ?’ 

“«There is none known,’ both 
answered, wondering what was to come 
next, for the Professor seemed perfectly 
sane. 

“«To you, he replied; ‘but there is 
one, and it enters into that combustible 
compound.’ 

“<«What are the other ingredients? 
Alec asked excitedly, anxious not to 
allow this opportunity to slip by unim- 
proved. 

“A malicious twinkle came in the 
Professor's eye as he answered in. the 
words of the witches’ incantation. 


is the 


‘Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, 
Acder’s fork, 


Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing.’ 


and tongue of dog, 
and blind-worin’s sting, 


“That night he nearly overpowered 
us In his ravings. 

“Just before graduating I inherited a 
large fortune, and as the Professor’s 
earnings were nearly gone and the asy- 
lums for the insane were not then what 
they are now, I decided to take upon 
myself, with Alec’s help, the care of the 
poor old man. 

“About this time I discovered that 
Alec was at work on the sly, trying to 
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solve the Professor's problem, and sev- 
eral times I had passed the night in my 
chair speculating on the same subject. 
At last, at graduation, came the neces- 
sity of deciding a question that had been 
put off from time to time. Alec admit- 
ted that with that secret unknown he 
should be utterly useless in the world, 
and I too began to feel the fascination 
of it; so instead of going, one to Aus- 
tralia, the other to Chili, as we had for- 
merly contemplated, we decided to retire 
to my father’s old house near Philadel- 
phia, taking the Professor with us, there 
to work out the problem before separat- 
ing for our life work. 

“JT placed the management of my 


property in the hands of a firm of shrewd 


lawyers, and then with my friends began 
a long term of steady work. 

“ Professor Reinhart took new life 
from us, and although a maniac in other 
things, he worked beside us intelligently 
in search of the solution to which he 
had lost both the written and the remem- 
bered key. 

“Fourteen years of this life in almost 
complete seclusion,—then with the 
advice of my friends, I went abroad to 
visit foreign chemists. Two years in 
Beriin, one in Paris, and I was on my 
way back towards Munich, when in a 
Gasthaus my eye fell on this item in a 
Berlin paper. 

Mr. Ross drew from his pocket an old 
leather-bound note-book, in which was 
pasted a clipping from a German news- 
paper. The item I translate as follows: 

Strange Death Old Chemist. 

Prof. HI. Reinhart, Upper 
Bavaria, a graduate of Munich, was killed under odd 
America. 


a native of Garmisch, 
circumstances recently in 

eighteen years ago he was injured in a fire in an 
institution of which he was lecturer, causing him to 
become crazy. Since this accident he has been kindly 
cared for by friends, and has been. allowed the use of 
a chemical laboratory in which to amuse himself. A 
few days ago he wes sitting ata table mixing some 
compound of his own make, which exploded, killing 
him outright, seriously injuring his friend, and ruin- 
ing the laboratory. 
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“ Of course I hurried home as quickly 
as possible,” continued Mr. Ross. “I 
found Alec recovering. He told me that 
poor Professor Reinhart had been at 
work for forty-eight hours without food 
or sleep, believing that at last he had 
re-discovered his lost art. I believe that 
he was right, but had accidentally in- 
verted the proportions of some of the 
ingredients. 

“After Alec’s recovery we plodded 
on together in the old way, sadly miss- 
ing the Professor, sometimes gaining 
and sometimes losing ground, till again, 
when we were near the solution, Alec 
fell sick-of a disease induced by his old 
injuries. Eight months ago he passed 
to the other side, leaving me an old man 
without friends or home, —for the old 
house where they lived and died shall 
never see me again. I shall have need 
of a house but little longer. I’ve now, 
for the first time in forty years, realized 
that I’m growing older.” 

After a short pause Mr. Ross said: 

“T’ve kept you a long time, young 
man, to listen to my woes, but I was 
very lonesome tonight, and the sight of 
your burly frame and the work you were 
doing this evening inspired me to con- 
fide in you. I thank you for your inter- 
est; and now will you walk with me to 
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my hotel? I do not feel as though I 
ought to trust myself alone tonight.” 

We stepped out into the rain, the old 
man leaning heavilyonmyarm. At the 
hotel I left him with the promise to call 
the following evening, when I expected 
to find him very sick. But I was hap- 
pily disappointed, for he was hearty and 
cheerful as in the early part of the pre- 
vious evening. He showed me a large 
manuscript volume, which he called his 
‘Transactions,’ containing the record 
of those forty years of research. 

Just before I left he offered me this 
book, provided I would carry on the 
work. This I was only too glad to do; 
so now I possess all the literature extant 
upon the subject, and am at work day 
and night. I sometimes gain and some- 
times lose ground, but I believe that 
Mr. Ross and his friend were nearer the 
solution than they knew. 

I pray for success for my labors, that 
Mr. Ross may know before he dies that 
his own work was not invain. He looks 
in on me occasionally when he comes up 
from his Pasadena cottage with a word 
of encouragement. He grows old rap- 
idly now, and says that soon the Profes- 
sor and Alec will welcome him where 
their problem and greater ones will lie 
ready solved. 
W. 7. kastman. 
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A Mountain Storm. 


A MOUNTAIN STORM. 


WE had left afar behind 
The moors where the bracken grew; 
About us the freshening wind 
In gusts from the gray heights blew, 
And the lamb’s low plaint 
Came sweetly faint 
From the pastures damp with dew. 


Below lay the lake asleep, 
By the mountain breeze unstirred ; 
And high o’er its bosom deep, 
Wooded and scarred and spurred, 
Wild peaks uprose 
In supreme repose 
By the racing clouds unblurred. 


And sudden, or ever we dreamed, 
As we gained the grandest height, 
While the far steeps glowed and gleamed 
With slanting amber light, 
Above outspread, 
With omen dread, 
A storm-wrack dark as night. 


‘Neath a bowlder seared and gray, 
While the tempest raved around, 
And blackened the brow of day, 
And shouted with angry sound, 
We crouched and saw, 
In breathless awe, 
The rain-drops leap and bound. 


With a shriek like a soul in pain 
The pitiless wind rushed by, 
And sweeping the slopes amain, 
Re-echoed its wrathful cry: 
Far, far below, 
As if in woe, 
The valleys made reply. 
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At the Golden Horn and the Golden Gate. 


But at last a lull there came, 
And the white rain ceased to fall; 
One peak was flushed with flame, 
Then the mighty mountain wall 
From east to west 
Flared, crest on crest, 
Till the splendor gloried all. 


And a bow of promise spanned 
Its brilliant are in air, 
That led from the lake and land 
Like a heavenward-reaching stair; 
The loud winds died, 
And o’er us wide 
The dome of the sky grew fair. 


Clinton Scollara. 
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AT THE 


GOLDEN HORN AND THE GOLDEN GATE. 
I. 


THE sunrise cry from many minarets 


As on the mosques the first rays slantwise shine, 


Floats down the Maytime morning clear and cool, 
From Asian shores a bland breeze westward sets 


And stirs the almond trees of Istamboul. 


And golden glory floods the gloomy gray, 


The city of imperial] Constantine 


Uplifts her weary lids to greet the day. 


The torpor of decay upon her lies ; 


Her heart is palsied though her face be fair, 


Though still majestic to the changeless skies 


Aya Sofia rears its dome in air. 
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Soon through her streets a motley concourse pours, 
With turbaned head and sullen eye and brow; 

While to and fro between the swarming shores 
Dart noiseless, narrow boats with double prow. 


What though the fitful glow of life seem warm, 
There broods a fatal apathy o’er all:— 

It is the hush that bodes the rising storm, 
The calm that comes before the final fall. 


ai. 


Far from the shrines where paynim Moslems kneel, 
Their shaven crowns in prayer towards Mecca bent, 
Serene she sits in ever-growing weal, 
The youthful empress of the Occident. 


Hers is no record of dark years of crime, 
Of savage plunder, and of fire and sword ; 
Time has not touched her with his whitening rime, 
Nor loosed upon her a devouring horde. 


Her heart is as the heart of some young maid, 
Untrammeled by all bonds, and fresh and free ; 
And joying in her birthright, unafraid, 
She bares her bosom to the western sea. 


She is beloved by all—a mighty land — 

The flag of freedom o’er her-is unfurled; 
And she might hold within her regal hand 

The gathered navies of the whole wide world. 


Deepen the shadows of the night of fate, 

And darkness closes round the Golden Horn: 
But radiantly above the Golden Gate 

Breaks the resplendence of a glorious morn. 


Clinton Scollard. 
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AT DON IGNACIO'S. 


\ FEW summers ago I spent a week 


or two on the ranch of .a friend, situated 
afew miles below Santa Barbara. think, 
everything considered, it 1s the most 
beautiful spot I ever beheld. It has a 
irontage of several miles upon the ocean, 
and it reaches well back to a spur of 
that most magnificent and picturesque 
range, the San Bernardino mountains. 
Nothing can be more delightful than the 
climate, or more exquisitely beautiful 
than the scenery of these semi-tropical 
valleys. Toward sunset some. of the 
cffeets are utterly indescribable, as the 
rich, warm shadows gradually lengthen, 
and the gorgeous lights fluctuate from 
point to point, tinting peak after peak 
with colors of imperial splendor, I knew 
that my. friend's beautiful wife was a 
native Calitornian, and that the property 
was a Spanish grant which she had inher- 
ited from her people, but IT knew noth- 
inv more than the merest skeleton of 
their story, until | learned it during my 
visit from an old and privileged triend, 
vho seemed to consider himself, and to 

considered, almost as a member of 
the-family. 


You. see, ‘sit; E've: been with Ned: or 
his brother Will upwards of twenty years. 
Ifis brother owns a ranch in Calaveras 

ounty, and a splendid ranch it Is, too, 
i its way, although of. a different char- 
iter from this. I’d known the family 
1 Virginia. The boys were sons of old 
Squire. Heathcote of . Fredericksburg, 
and our families were well acquainted, 
ind had been for generations. So when 
| “ot sick of mining, and felt that I must 
ct to somewhere where it was green or 
dic, I just made tracks. over to Ned 
[icathcote’s and told him I was going to 
ranch it for a while. 

VoL. XII, — 38. 


Well, I struck them just at haying 
time, and right glad they were to see 
me, for likely young fellows didn’t 
tramp around the country looking for 
work in those days,—leastways not 
about the ranches. Ned would have 
been glad cnough to see me, of course, if 
I'd only gone up to loaf it for a while, 
but he knew very well there was no loaf 
about me. So I pitched in. within half 
an hour ,of my arrival, and I’ve been 
with cither Will or Ned ever since, from 
that day to this. 

Ned knew all about a farm. I guess 
no better farmer ever went into that 
county. But it was a great big place, a 
splendid valley in the table land, sev- 
eral miles across in any direction, nearly 
round, and quite shut in by the bluffs, 
except at the two or three passes, which 
seemed as thoughthey had been cut just 
for the roads to go through. } 

Farming in the mountains in those 
days meant pretty much raising hay and 
grain. There wasn't a great deal of 
money, in hay, even at the prices which 
ruled then, but- when Ned first bought 
the place there was acute young fellow, 
a Yankee boy from Maine, named Jake 
Mitchell, burning a kiln of lime in a cor- 
ner of the ranch, from a ledge which he 
had found just where the land started 
up from the valley to the bluff. Ned, he 
allowed there was more money in lime 
burning than there was in ranching. 
Anyhow, he talked it over with Jake, and 
finding that the Yankee boy hada little 
money, they struck upa trade, Jake buy- 
ing into the ranch, and putting in the 
lime kiln and the business as so much 
cash. 

Well, whether it was the lime, or what 
it was, from that time they throve 
mighty fast. You see, there was always 
something coming in. It wasn’t nine 
months spendand three months’ harvest, 
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but something was running and making 
money every day, — night and day, too, 
for the matter of that, for we never let 
the fire out of those lime kilns. Well, 
sir, those two men seemed to have been 
born for partners. You see, Ned was 
all go, and Jake was all thrift. Ned was 
one of the best farmers that ever han- 
dled a plow, and the Yankee boy could 
do anything and make anything, from a 
barn door to a Concord wagon. The 
first thing he went for was a hay press, 
which made the bales half the size that 
they used tomake them thosedays. Then 
it was a new barn; then he built new 
wagons, and then made new. harness ; 
for the first thing we knew he had traded 
and dickered around so that we had three 
fine teams on the road, and nobody but 
Jake himself knew exactly where they 
came from, or how he got them together. 

Well, Ned and his men they kept 
hauling all the time, lime or hay, or barley 
or bricks, —for Jake hired a lot of Indi- 
ans to make brick, and the way he hus- 
tled them around was a caution. And 
then, you see, it was double action, for 
the teams always came down loaded with 
lumber. either for the ranch or for the 
miners onthe river. Then, almost before 
we knew it, we had a good blacksmith 
shop, a carpenter shop, the finest barn in 
that part of the country, choked full of 
hay and grain, the whole place well 
fenced, and they had chickens, and hogs, 
and cattle by the score. 

I had been with them two or three 
years, when I could see they were get- 
ting rich fast, and the boys, they allowed 
in a laughing sort of a way that it was 
too fine a place altogether for a couple 
of lone bach’s. They deviled one anoth- 
er agood deal about it, and made bets 
as to who’d make the first plunge, and 
all that sort of thing, but with Ned I 
knew it was all talk. Jake, he was a 
sly sort of a fellow, and didn’t believe 
in talking, even, for nothing. 

So the first thing we knew, one fine 
morning he said, “ Ned, I’m going down 
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to Stockton tonight to get married, and 
when I come back I shall bring my wite 
along. Youcan let me havethis house, 
I suppose, and make a shake-down for 
yourself up in Don Ignacio’sold shanty.” 

At first we thought he was joking, but 
when we came to think of it we saw he 
wasnt. He'd been fixing up the house 
for some time, but as he was always 
dickering around, that had n’t struck us 
asanything particular. Then he'd been 
building a pretty little light wagon with 
a cover, and that we’d deviled hima good 
deal about, asking him if it. was to drive 
his sweetheart around, but he said _ no, 
it was for his wife, and then Ned could 
have it for his wife after he ’d showed 
him the way. 

Now if you want to mislead a man 
when ne’s deviling you, the best way is 
to tell him the exact truth, and he’s sure 
to believe it’s something else. Well, 
that was the way with us. Jake told us 
square out that it was for his wife, and 
we did not believe him, of course. But 
it turned out that it was; for not long 
after he wheeled out his buggy,—and a 
mighty pretty little thing it was for those 
times,— put in acouple of fine bays that 
he traded for up in Murphy's Camp, 
rigged himself out in a white shirt and 
full suit of broadcloth, and started down 
to Stockton. 

Well, sure enough, we found that Jak« 
had done the deed ; for a fewdays after- 
wards towards evening as we were look- 
ing down the road, half expecting half 
dreading what was to happen, there was 
Jake, with the buggy and the pair of bays, 
and there inside, snuggling up to him 
mighty close, was a young woman who 
could be no other than his wife. 

Ned looked at me, and I looked at 
Ned. First we were inclined to laugh, 
but we both felt nervous,— I know I did, 
and I could see that he did. 

“Your nose is out of joint, old fellow, ’ 
says “Jake’ll be: the.cock the 
dunghill from now out.” 

“Tt begins to look that way, doesnt 
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it?’ said he. “ But let us go down and 
show her that she’s welcome.” | 

So across the field we went, two or 
three of the men following, and just as 
we got up to the fence by the road, Ned 
off hat and begun to cheer, we all fol- 
lowing sult. 

Ned jumped the fence like a boy, and 
running up alongside the buggy, pulled 
off his hat again, and says, ‘ Welcome 
home, old fellow, and welcome to your 
bride.” And then lifting her out of the 
buggy with his strong arms, he said in 
his finest manner: 

‘Madame, you cannot imagine how 
much pleasure it gives me to welcome 
you to your new home. | I trust that you 
may spend many, many happy years in 


it, and I. am sure that it will be infinitely 


pleasanter for us all, now you have done 
us the honor to come among us. Jake, 
| congratulate you.” 

Jake, who at first looked sheepish and 
awkward, seemed very much pleased at 
this, but his wife was just delighted. She 
held out her httle hand in the prettiest 
possible way, blushed with pleasure, and 
said, “Thank you, Mr. Heathcote. I 
will certainly try to make it pleasant for 
vou all, in return for your very cordial 
welcome.” 

So we could see they were going to be 
tricnds from the start, which was lucky, 
because, you know it might have turned 
out the other way, which would have 
made it unpleasant for everybody, more 
particularly for Ned himself. 

\Ve soon decided that Jake had se- 
cured. a jewel. She was not exactly 
pretty, but bright, fresh, and wholesome 
}ooking,—a little too plump, perhaps, for 
-race, In fact, bordering on the roly-poly, 
dumpling figure, but lightfooted and spry 
tor all that. She had a serious, conscien- 
tious look about her, as though consid- 
cring just what ought to be done, and 
resolving to do it, which we found to be 
tie tact, and a mighty pleasant fact for 
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any one could have told that there was 
a woman about by the look of the break- 
fast table. We had had a pretty fair 
cook, and there was nothing to complain 
of about the grub, but it was a bach’s 
layout, and if you’ve ever lived in the 
mines, or on a ranch where there are no 
women around, you ‘ll know what that 
means. 

Well, she remodeled our cook,and then 
cilded him. I don’t mean that she made 
him put on any particular frills, —any- 
thing in the Delmonico style, — but I tell 
you we felt like new men, and we jumped 
the fences as spry as squirrels as we 
walked across the fields towork. There's 
nothing like a good solid breakfast to 
prepare a man for a long day’s work. 

It was n't long before every man about 
the place blessed Jake for having had 
the sense to get married. That serious, 
conscientious look meant a good deal, 
we found. She had been raised East, 
and on a farm, where the men are well 
lodged and well cared for, and she would 
n't haveany “shake down”’ of a blanket 
ona bale of hay, such as used to be the 
custom with the tramp hands, —and is 
still in many places, for the matter of 
that, — but she had Jake run up a good, 
comfortable house, under some shade 
trees by the spring, and saw herself 
that every man was well housed, as well 
as well fed. Then she would have no 
Sunday work, except just enough to 
keep the fire in the kilns. She got a 
Chinaman to help in the kitchen, and do 
the washing for all hands. I’ve heard 
say the Chinamen wouldn't be bossed 
by a woman, but she knew how to make 
them move around mighty lively, I can 
tell you. 

It was some time before we could 
make out how Jake had happened on 
such a prize, but we found after a while 
that she was some sort of a relative of 
his, —a distant cousin, or something of 
that sort, —and the sly dog had sent for 
her, having an understanding about it 
before he left. home. So that all the 
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time while he was banteringe Ned about 
eetting married he had a sure thing of 
it, all ready to his hand, only waiting the 
word. All ‘I. can say about. it is, he 
showed as good judgment in choosing a 
wife as he did about everything else, 
and perhaps even a little better. 

Mrs. Mitchell took mightily to Ned, 
and cared for him as though she ‘d been 
his sister. fake kept deviling him 
about getting marricd, but his wife said, 
“Leave Ned alone; what does he want 
to get married for? Isn't hea great deal 
better without a woman hanging around 
his neck like a millstone, to drown him 
if he ever ects into deep water ?”’ 

“Why, youdon't expect ever to drown 
me, do you?” says Jake. 

“Not if I can help it,” she said, “ but 
who knows? Lots of women do drown 
their husbands. Let him alone, he might 
marry some one who would not like us 
as well as we like him.” Ae 

Whether she was really afraid of some- 
thing of the sort I don’t know, but she 
certainly tried to make it so that he 
should want for nothing, and I used to 
think in hopes that he would not hanker 
after cetting married. 
all worked the other way. You see, Jake 
being married set him up a good deal. 
He was an uppish sort of a fellow any- 
way, and though his wife kept him in 
his place, Ned telt that he was a sort of 
playing second fiddle. Tleand [ camped 
in Don Ienacio’s old cabin, which had 
been made very snug and comfortable 
for us, but Ned felt that he wanted a 
wite of his own, and I could see that he 
was bound to have one before he gotany 
gray hairs to warn him that he was get- 
ting on. 

Jake had two fine, sturdy little’ boys, 
however, before Ned gave any signs, 
and I'd begun tothink that he would n't 
make the riffle after all, when he began 
to absent himself from the ranch more 
than usual, and we heard that he was 
paying attention to some widow over at 
Murphy’s. We didn’t) think much 
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about this report at first, but after a while 
the butcher brought positive news that 
he was engaged, and I heard him tell 
Mrs. Mitchell that she was a divorced 
woman, and that her husband was alive. 
Mrs. Mitchell looked very much shocked, 
[ noticed, and Jake swore that he would 
nt marry any woman whose husband 
was alive, 1f she was ten times divorced, 
not evenif she was Queen of England. 

“Flush, hush, Jake,” said his wife. 
“What do you know about it?) But if 
it is true, [ hope he won't bring her 
here.” 


“Of course. he'll brine her: here,” 
said Jake. ‘“‘Where else would he bring 
her ?.”’ 


“Something of that kind 1s what I’ve 
been afraid of all along, Jake,” said she. 
“Oh dear, what are we going to do? 
What shall we do ?”’ 

“Do!” said Jake. “ What cav we do? 


He's a right to marry whom he likes, 


and it 's none of our business, that 1 can 
sec, so long as he 1s satisfied.” 

But he said it mighty bitterly, and | 
could sce from the way Mrs. Mitchell 
looked that she felt very much cut up, 
and hardly knew what tosay or to think 
about it. 

Ned, he kept mighty quiet, but he soon 
saw that we had all heard about it, and 
was quick enough to see that the Mitch- 
ells had heard something which was n't 
very favorable tothe widow. From that 
moment you'd have thought we were 
sitting down to a funeral at every meal. 
Mrs. Mitchell, she tried to be as nice as 
ever, and Ned, he tried to look easy and 
unconcerned; but even a stranger could 
have seen that something was the matter. 
Jake, who had a bad, awkward manner, 
looked glum and didn’t try to hide it. 
Ned, he'd catch them looking at one 
another, and being mighty high strung 
would turn first red and then white, then 
look as though he wanted to say some- 
thing which was on his mind, but he 
couldn't bring himself to do it, and that 
made the embarrassment worse 
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round. So that you see the trouble be- 
van even before Ned’s wedding, and a 
child could have seen that. no good was 
likely to come of it, to anybody on the 
ranch, anyway. But soon Ned began to 
fix up the old Don Ignacio house, and 
Hill it with nice furniture. . Then I knew 
the event was at hand. 

One day Ned says to me, “Gus, I’m 
coing down to Stockton in the morning 
to vet married. Tell Jake that I'll want 
the team, and have it all ready for me, 
and | wish you'd tell Mrs. Mitchell that 
we will be back on Sunday.” 

“Why don't you tell her yourself?” 
said 

“Why should. said che.’ “ Jake 
did n't tell me when he went down to get 
married,” 

I knew what was the matter, that he 
didn't want to answer any questions,— 
anyway, that he was atraid some ques- 
tions would be asked which he would 
rather were- not asked,— so. I. said no 
more, though I thought it would have 
been better and wiser for him to have 
eone right then-and there, and have 
made a confidant of Mrs. Mitchell, and 
have explained everything toher. [am 
sure now. that if he had all trouble 
might have been avoided, but his pride 
kept his mouth shut, and instead of keep- 
ing his frank, hearty manner he_ had 
crown gloomy and dumb. 

When I told Jake about the horses he 
just gave a surly nod, and when I told 
Mrs. Mitchell about half an hour after 
Ned had left that he had gone to get 
marricd and expected to be back Sun- 
day, I saw that she felt hurt that he had 
not told her himself, but she only col- 
ored and said, “I hope she may make 
him a good wife, and that they may be 
happy.” 

But I could see that she had no expec- 
tations of either, and by. this time there 
had been so much talk about it all over 
the country, that I began to feel doubt- 
fulabout it myself. You see, people will 
talk so much about anything of that 
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kind, especially in a country place, and. 
everybody allowed that poor Ned had 
been taken in and done for. 

The day after Ned left, a team drew 
up to the old Ignacio house, and Jake 
called a couple of us boys up to help un- 
load. He came himself to lend a hand, 
but more to see what was going on than 
anything else, | guess. We unloaded a 
piano-forte and a lot of Frenchy-looking 
fixings. Pianos weren't common in those 
days, and we all stared a little, not know- 
ing what was coming next. The team- 
ster says, “I guess you ‘re going to have 
aconcert here from the looks of things.” 
And by the way he said it we could see 
that he wanted to talk. There's more 
long tonguc and gossip among teamsters 
than there is about any school-marm., 
That ’s the way I set them up, anyway. 

“Yes,” says Jake, in an encouraging 
way, “looks like it, doesn't it? Have 
you seen her? Is she good-looking ?” 

‘“(,ood-looking enough,” says he, “ but 
if he don’t have atime with that loafing, 
lying husband of hernit ’sapity. Guess 
if | got married I'd want to run the con- 
cerh myself, and not have another man 
sneaking around as soon as my back was 
turned.” 

At this I got mad, and did n't want to 
hear anything more the fellow had to 
say; but Jake, he cornered him, and 
they had a confab there for an hour or 
more, none to the advantage of anybody 
concerned, I would stake my pile on. it. 
Of course Jake, he filtered it all back to 
his wife, and did n't mend matters any, 
you may swear. 

Well, Sunday evening just a little be- 
fore dark, along comes Ned, driving 
mighty slow, as though he'd like it to 
eet a little darker first. The Ignacio 
house lies back on the knoll,—or used 
to, for it’s torn down long ago,—and 
Ned, instead of driving by the Mitchell 
house, took the road where it forks, and 
drove up to the knoll direct. 

Jake, he was nowhere round —at least 
not to be seen —and I could n't help ree- 
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ollecting how Ned had received “zs bride. 
I hurried up to take the team, and Mrs. 
Mitchell, who had been standing at the 
door with her hat on, as soon asshe saw 
that they were going to take the upper 
road, she walked over pretty fast, so as 
to be there when Ned's wife alighted, 
and as soon as he lifted her down she 
walked up to her and kissed her, and said, 
“Mrs. Heathcote, I am glad to see you. 
Welcome to the valley.” But I could 
see that she was mighty white and trem- 
bling a little,and I knew it had cost her 
a great effort to overcome her prejudice 
and do her duty. | 

Jake ought to have been there to help 
her, but that wasn’this way. Hewould 
sneak out of anything he didn't like, 
and perhaps if he had n’t talked to the 
teamster so much he could have mus- 
tered courage to do his duty as bravely 
as his little wife had done hers. 

Whether Mrs. Heathcote was offended 
that he hadn't, and resented it on his 
wife, I don’t know, but she seemed 
mighty stiff and.cold, and in two minutes 
I could see that the women were never 
roing to befriends. I think Mrs. Mitch- 
ell would have conquered herself if 
the other would have helped her to, but 
when Ned asked her to step inside, and 
his wife walked in without repeating the 
invitation, Mrs. Mitchell walked back to 
the house, and I could see she had tears 
in her eyes but with a mighty resolute 
look too. 

There were no tears about Mrs. Heath- 
cote. She was not of the crying kind, 
anybody could see that. I suppose the 
fact is Ned had told her that the news 
of their marriage had not appeared very 
welcome. A man can't keep anything 
from a woman anyway,—least of alla 
woman he has just married, although it 
would be a great deal better sometimes 
if he could. 

I was around the house a good deal 
that first evening, and I wasn’t sur- 
prised that Ned had fallen in love with 
her, or that nothing could make him 
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draw back after she had once accepted 
his attentions. I thought they were a 
splendid looking pair, and well mated ; 
she tall and stately, fair as a lily, with a 
profusion of rich yellow hair; he dark, 
bronzed, and stalwart, standing like a 
lion alongside of his mate, but as tender 
and gentle to herasa woman. I thought 
that she seemed to be very fond of him, 
but I couldn't express the sort of feel- 
ing that he showed for her, though he 
tried to subdue it and not make it. too 
apparent. That is the way lions love 
when they do love, I suppose, and he 
was a lion, every inch of him; but it 
made me tremble when I[ thought what 
the general feeling about the country 
was, and how it would gall his proud 
spirit if any slight was put upon her. | 
would n't want to be in the shoes of the 
man who would slight her, anyway, 
although no man worth calling a man 
would slight a woman who had offered 
him no personalaffront. Still-it looked 
like a slight that Jake hadn't been on 
hand with his wite to welcome her. | 
don't think he meant any affront, it was 
just hisawkward, slinky way. He came 
sidling up long after dark ; I suppose his 
wife had made him. At first Mrs. Heath- 
cote seemed inclined to take no notice of 
him, but Ned said, kindly : 

“Kate, thisis my partner, Jake Mitch- 
ell. We've been very good friends for 
many years, and Mrs. Mitchell has made 
it very niceand pleasant forme. I hope 
you will like one another, and that you 
will be to him what she has always been 
to me.” 

I saw that he had to exercise a great 
effort to subdue himself to say this, but 
he did say it,and the more impressively, 
too, perhaps, because of the restraint, 
and that his voice trembled a little with 
emotion. 

Mrs. Heathcote turned at this and 
eave him a very gracious reception, but 
Jake was at his worst ; amore awkward, 
hang-dog sort of manner I never saw 
about a man. Hedid n't mean anything, 
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[ am sure, but he had no breeding, and 
didn’t. have the art of concealing the 
unfortunate prejudice which he had per- 
mitted himself to feel. He shuffled off 
again just as soon as he decently could 
and a child could have seen that there 
was going to be no love between Ned's 
partner and his wife. 

Well, they tried pretty hard all round 
to patch things up, at least at first, but 
they could n't make it. The trouble was, 
everybody would talk about what didn't 
concern them. Everybody wanted to 
know about the “ Husband No. 1,’ as I 
heard one fellow express it, and about 
the divorce, and not being able to get at 
the facts, they invented lies, and then 
stretched and twisted even them, until 
there was more infernal scandal about 
that poor woman than any decent man 
or woman would care to listen to. It all 
came to Ned’s ears, of course, as such 
things will, and I could see that he was 
burning to bring them home to some- 
body, and make an example of him. 

Ile suspected Jake, I could see, though 
Jake was mighty shrewd, and kept his 
mouth pretty close. This being the feel- 
ing between the men, they quarreled 
and spit fire over trifles. Sometimes 
they would get to jawing absolutely 
about nothing, until I dreaded mischief 
between them; the more so that I saw 
Jake hadarmed himself, which was some- 
thing I had never known him to. do 
betore. Jake was no match for Ned, 
who could have broken every bone in his 
body, but he was a very stubborn-tem- 
pered fellow, and would take no threat 
from any man, much less a blow, which 
| dreaded from Ned’s hasty temper. At 
last things vot so bad that they talked 
about-dividing the ranch. But the ranch 
wouldn't. divide; at any rate they 
couldn't break it into anything like two 
cqual parts. The Lord had made it for 
one ranch, and one ranch he intended it 
should remain. 

Just about this time an incident hap- 
pened that set the whole county to talk- 
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ing again. Ned, who had been over to 
Murphy's with the teams, returned just 
after dark one night, and found his wife 
in hysterics. She had-been very much 
depressed lately. We had all noticed it, 
and Ned knew that something out of the 
common run must have occurred. He 
suspected what was the matter, and by 
close questioning confirmed his suspi- 
cions. Thedivorced husband was prowl- 
ing around and threatening her, partly 
out of jealousy and spite, no doubt, 
partly to extort money. He wasa ruined 
gambler of desperate character, not at 
all the sort of man to stand quietly by 
anel see another man happy with the 
woman he had not known how to appre- 
ciate when he possessed her. He soon 
had Mrs. Heathcote ina state of mind 
bordering on insanity ; for in addition 
to the agitation inevitable upon sucha 
meeting, was the dread that the two 
men would meet, and that bloodshed 
would ensue. She had given the scoun- 
drel all the little money she possessed, 
and even her most valuable jewelry, on 
condition that he would not molest her 
again ; but he had fallen too low to heed 
any such promise. His soul was filled 
with hatred and jealousy, and a desper- 
ate, fiendish determination to destroy 
the happiness of hisrival. It galled him 
to see the beautiful child which had 
been born to them, who seemed to have 
an instinctive dislike and dread of him, 
and who would not be coaxed by any 
persuasion or endearments to go near 
him. 

So soon as Ned was in possession of 
all the facts, he armed himself and me, 
and together we quietly laid for my gen- 
tleman. 

It was not long before we cornered 
him, stealing up to the house in the 
night, like the wild beast he was. He 
had -another rufhanly bully along with 
him, but before they could draw we had 
them covered, and Ned says to his man, 
“Hold up your hands now, and see that 
you keep them there till I get through ; 
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or, by God, I'll blow the top of your 
head off here and now.”’ 

I put my man through the same per- 
formance, but I could see that either 
would have drawn like a flash if we 
had n’t been too quick for them. 

“Well, what are you here for?” says 
Ned, looking mighty dangerous. | 

“Money,” said the fellow, showing his 
teeth with asnarl, “ You’ve got my wife, 
and I guess you can afford to pay a little 
something for her.”’ 

“Tow much,” says Ned, mighty short, 
and biting his lips. 

“Well, ive hundred will do this time,”’ 
says he, as cool as though he was sellmg 
a horse. 

“This time! Just make up your mind 
that this is the first and last time; for, 
as God made me, if I ever set eyes on 
you again inside the walls of this ranch, 
I'll kill you on sight ; so make a note of 

‘“Maybe you won't get the dropon me 
next time,’ says the fellow with a sav- 
ave scowl. 

“T don't want the drop on you,” says 
Ned. “Just step off ten paces, and I'll 
give you a fair show right now.”’ 

“Well, >Captain,: says the wretch, 
“T’m not on the shoot tonight. I’m 
hard up, and [ came over to get a little 
money.” 

“Weill, says. Ned, “I'll. give you a 
thousand dollars on condition that you 
never attempt to sce my wife again,”’ 

“Enough said,” says the fellow, 
take 

“ Understand, now,” said Ned, “if you 
ever attempt to see her again, here or 
anywhere else, or if you ever put foot on 
this ranch again, I'l] kill you.” 

“That ‘sall right,” says the fellow, “a 
bargain ’s a bargain. Hand over your 
thousand dollars, and it’s a whack.” 

Ned then says to me, ‘* You entertain 
these gentlemen a minute, while I go 
into the house and write a check.” 

At this, both the fellows burst out 
laughing, feeling good-natured, I sup- 
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pose, that they were going to get their 
money, but I kept a pretty sharp eye on 
them, you may be sure, until Ned came 
out again, and handed the fellow a check 
for a thousand dollars, when they both 
left, apparently in high feather. 

~T studied over this affair a good deal 
afterward. If it had been me, I don't 
think I’d have given any thousand dol- 
lars; but no doubt it was better than to 
have shot the fellow anyway. They had 
come to a distinct agreement, and | 
could see it was perfectly well under- 
stood that if the bully didn’t keep his 
part of it, there was n't the shadow of a 
doubt but that Ned would keep his. 
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“Bur guess. I’m tiring you,. sir,” 
said the narrator at Jeneth, “it’s rather 
a long-winded story.” 

“Not I replied, :“ I am very 
much interested; pray proceed.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘it’s getting pretty 
hot here, and my throat is getting a lit- 
tle dry. Suppose we walk over to my 
cabin, and finish the story over a glass 
of punch.” 

So over we went to a snug little place 
like a hunting lodge, built ina handsome 
erove of cucalyptus trees, and prettily 
decorated after the Southern fashion 
with rifles, shotguns, antlers of deer 
and elk, powder horns, skins of panther 
and wild cat, — altogether a very snug 
and charming little place, all kept exquis- 
itely neat and clean. After brewing a 
light punch, which he served in a pair of 
dainty silver goblets, he resumed as fol- 
lows : 


Two or three years went by without 
any particular change, except that Mrs. 
Heathcote’s little girl grew up to be the 
most beautiful child you ever laid your 
eyes on,and her manner was more taking 
even than her looks, lovely as they were. 
You looked at herand felt that you could 
never feast your eyes enough upon the 
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beautiful little witch. If the angels are 
more beautiful, no wonder we all want to 
~o to heaven. But though Mrs, Mitchell 
was very kind-and attentive while Mrs. 
lfeatheote was confined, the ill feeling 
hadn’t mended any, but rather grew 
irom bad to worse. : 

One evening I was looking up some 
stock along the ravine, through the pass 
leading towards Don Ignacio’s old place, 
when | sawa young tellow alight trom 
his horse and walk towards me, shotgun 
in hand, evidently intending to bag some 
quail which were running among the 
rocks, As he neared: me they rose. 
(iuick as a wink he dropped one with 
cach barrel, and they both fell not very 
far away from me. I picked them up, 
and as he approached to take them, some- 
thing familiar in his face, style, and gait 


Hashed upon me, said, “If you're 


not one of old Squire Heathcote’s boys, 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, then I’m a 
sinner.” 

“That 's me, my man,” he said." 
Will Heathcote, and who may you be?” 

You won't knowme,” said I. “I left 
homea little before your time. My name 
Is Gaus Wyley. I knew your father betore 
you were born.” 

“Why, Gus,’ said he, taking me by 
the hand and wringing it so that I would 
have known him-by the Heathcote grip 
it nothing else; “Why, my tolks talk of 
vou every day in the weck. How strange. 
! came here to hunt up my_ brother 
Ned, who has got a ranch up here some- 
where.’ 

‘Right here,’ says I... You're nota 
quarter of a mile from the place. I'll 
walk up with you, It’s just about sun- 
down, and Ned will be up at the house. 
You know he’s married ?”’ 

“So heard,” he ‘said, looking a 
little grave. A very. fine woman, too ; 
divorced froma blackguard husband who 
is still alive, and making threats, I hear.” 

* Ah, well, then you know all about it. 
That's. lucky,” said I... “Did you hear 
about her child ?”’ 
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“Yes, little Florence; very beautiful 
they tell me.” 

“Well, wait till you see her,” said I. 
“There are some beauties you can't de- 
scribe.” 

Well, sir, the arrival of Will Heathcote 
changed everything like magic. Ned 
and his wife had felt a sort ot out in the 
cold, you know. Though they heard 
nothing, of course they knew that every- 
body was talking about them, and that 
there were plenty of lies afloat. But here 
was a_stanch,- warm-hearted, gallant 
champion, the more powertul, because 
in less than a month he was a unt 
versal favorite. He took to Ned's wife 
at once, appreciated her, and loved. her 
for his brother’s sake with a brother's 
affection. But what. was better yet, he 
determined that everybody else should 
appreciate her and love her, and he was 
bright enough and genial enough to 
know just how to go about it. 


It was Will and little Florence who 
finally conquered everybody. All good 
men are fond of little children, especially 
cirls, but Will took the most remarkable 
attachment to that little one. He did 
not seem to be happy when she was out 
of his sight, and she was quite as devoted 
on her part. Florence was the most fas- 
cinating child Iever saw. People would 
travel out of their way just to look at 
her and get a word from her. | Perhaps 
you have seen such. There seemed to be 
a winning grace about every movement, 
and a subtle charm of speech which fas- 
cinated everybody, and caused her, child 
as she was, to be known far and wide. 

Well, cunning Will was determined to 
make everybody as happy as he saw they 
deserved to be. He began with Jake's 
oldest boy, a fine, handsome, well-grown 
youngster of six, with rich dark curly 
hair and snapping black eyes. Will 


coaxed him up to the house, made hima 
wagon and a wonderful windmill, and 
sent him home in a cap made of gray 
squirrels’ skins, with a long tail hanging 
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down on one side, which the artful fellow 
had asked Mrs. Heathcote to make for 
him. The gray of the squirrel skin 
against the boy’s curly black hair was 
very becoming. As soon as Mrs. Mitch- 
ell saw her darling boy returning proud 
and elated, she dartedtohim. The child 
was all absorbed in his wagon and wind- 
mill, but the mother feasted her eyes on 
the dainty and becoming cap. It was 
very tasteful and jaunty and richly lined 
with purple silk. | 

It soon came about that little Georgie 
Mitchell became specially devoted to 
Will Heathcote. Nobody could make 
such wonderful things; nobody could 
draw ona slate like him, or spin a top, 
or fly a kite, or was in any way to be 
compared with him in any respect. And 
as Will was always with Florence it 
soon happened that Florenceand Georgie 
were marching around together hand in 
hand, and in this affectionate manner 
they walked into Mrs. Mitchell's. Flor- 
ence somehow: soon had her completely 
enthralled. So much so, that Georgie 
was sent up to Mrs. Heathcote’s every 
day, with a request that she would 
let Florence come down to the house 
a while; forsurly Jake, he too had taken 
a wonderful fancy to the child and the 
child to him. 

Well, sir, when people get to loving 
one another's children, they're on the 
high road to loving one another, though 
they may n't know it or feel it; but an 
accident that occurred about this time 
made the change of feeling all round 
apparent to everybody. 

[ must explain to you that suddenly 
there rose a great excitement in the 
county against the Mexicans. Several 
daring highway robberies and atrocious 
murders had been committed by them, 
and threats were freely made by the 
Americans that if there was any more of 
that sort of thing, they would drive ev- 
ery Mexican out of the county. Now, 
we had an old Mexican living near us, 
our next neighbor, in fact, although his 
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place was a mile or more from us. This 
was old Don Ignacio, who had once 
owned the valley ranch, and several of 
the best ranches in the vicinity, for the 
matter of that. But, Mexican-like, he 
had sold them all, one after another, 
and was now as poor as a church mouse. 
He was said to have spentall his money, 
and nobody knew how he made a living, 
for on the bit of land that he could still 
claim, and which was called a ranch by 
courtesy, I suppose, they didn’t raise 
a thing. 

It was a queer, straggling old shanty 
they had on it, though it had been once 
considerable of a place. The old Don 
could be seen riding around the country 
at any time, after his cattle, I suppose, 
mounted on an old yellow horse, all skin 
and bone, which the boys called “ Rosi- 
nante.”” You’d have thought the poor 
old beast was on his last legs, to look at 
him, but it took a mighty good horse to 
keep pace with him. I found that out, 
for the moment you would ride up along- 
side, the old brute would fire up, paw 
around, and begin to spit fire; and for 
an all-day horse they said he could beat 
the best animals in the county. The 
Don himself was a jolly looking old fel- 
low, with a very dark face and a white 
beard, looking more like an old Moor or 
a Turk than a Mexican, but always very 
polite, a model of dignity and courtesy. 

Well, the old chap, hke everybody 
else, had taken a wonderful liking to 
little Florence, and when he was passing 
would always leave the road and ride up 
to the knoll to see her and talk to her. 
Sometimes he would coax her to take a 
little ride with him in front of the sad- 
dle, and during these excursions he had 
even taught her to lisp a few words of 
Spanish. I suppose the child was so 
much beloved because she was so ready 
to love everybody. One would have 
thought now that the dainty little thing 
would have shunned the gray, gaunt old 
Don, but no, not a bit of it. She would 
nestle in his lap in the saddle, throw her 
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dimpled arms around his neck, and kiss 
his grizzled bit of parchment, as though 
he was her grandfather. It was very 
curious. to see them ride off together in 
that way, —old Rosinante firing up and 
coing through the paces of his youth, to 
her great delight. 

One evening the little darling was 
missing. She had been seen just before 
dark with young Georgie down by the 
fence near the main road. Georgie, on 
being interrogated, said that a man had 
jumped the fence, picked her up, wrapped 
her ina shawl, and carried her off ona 
horse, but he could give no description 
of the man, nor could any one imagine 
who it could be. «At first they thought 
it might be Don Ignacio, but Georgie 
said positively it was not, and while they 
were still debating, their doubts were sét 
at rest by the appearance of the old Don 
himself, riding from the opposite direc- 
tion. 

He came up as usual by the knoll, and 
seemed very much alarmed when he 
heard what had happened. 

“Kidnaped,” he said significantly. 
“Saddle, all of you, and ride in every 
direction.” 

His son was with him, a likely young 
fellow of about seventeen or eighteen. 
And putting spurs to their horses they 
started off full tilt, old Rosinante cut- 
ting up likeacolt. It wasn't long be- 
fore we were all off,— Jake, Will, Ned, 
and I. Don Ignacio and, his boy were 
out of the valley by the time we got off. 
\We all took different roads. Georgie 
told us the man had ridden up the main 
road, but as he could easily turn off in 
order to mislead us, we separated, and 
cach took a different road leading out of 
the valley, agreeing to meet again the 
following day. The child was so well 
snown that she would certainly be rec- 
ognized by any one passed the 
scoundrel, and this made me think that, 
whoever he was, he would soon leave 
the main road and make for some untre- 
quented trail. 
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In the absence of any definite suspi- 
cion we had been inclined to fix upon it as 
a Mexican job; but little Georgie was 
positive that the abductor was not a 
Mexican, but further than that we could 
get no description of him. We were all 
perfectly at a loss therefore when we 
started out in pursuit. I kept the main 
road for a while in order to interrogate 
those I met, hoping to find some one who 
had seen the fellow leave the road, and 
so get on his track, but it soon got dark, 
and getting no clue, I made across the 
country for the nearest Mexican camp, 
where, however,‘I could find no trace of 
the child whatever. I rode all night, 
and then crossed over towards the ranch 
by a different trail, and returned more 
puzzled than I had been in setting out. 
The women were distracted, of course, 
and [ found a number of the neighbors, 
who had ridden over to aid me in the 
search, aroused by the inquiry already 
made in every direction. Jake and Ned 
soon returned, unsuccessful, wearied, and 
despondent. Will and the Mexican 
were still out. The following morning 
Will returned, completely done up and 
as unsuccessful as the rest of us. He 
had taken the precaution to publish the 
child’s disappearance and to offer a 
reward. 

It was the evening of the third day 
after the abduction when we saw Don 
Ignacio and his son riding up the road, 
Rosinante a little droopy, but evidently 
still game. They rode at a very slow 
pace, and when they reached the fork of 
the road took the trail for the house on 
the knoll. Don Ignacio seemed to be 
closely wrapped up, but that is the way 
with Mexicans. They will tic a great 
big shawl-around their necks with the 
thermometer at ninety degrees. As the 
old gentleman rode up to the house, we 
all clustered around in silence and anxi- 
ety to receive him. He rode right into 


the midst, then without saying a word 


opened his coat, and there was the little 
darling, safe and fast asleep. 
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So soon as the first emotions of joy 
and surprise were over, everybody ques- 
tioned the old Don at once, to know the 
particulars, but the old fellow couldn't 
speak a word of English, and our Span- 
ish was mighty thin; but the boy spoke 
English fairly well, and we questioned 
him. | 

“Where did you find her?” said Ned, 
passing the little darling tenderly over 
to her mother. 

“Over at Salvador.” 

“Salvador, Tuolumne County !”’ 

St, 

“Why, how did she get there?”’ 

“Mrs. Heathcote’s first husband kid- 
nap her, and carry her over there.” 

Here Ned swore a terrible oath, turned 
pale, clenched his teeth, and looked 
around as though about to start in pur- 
suit of his enemy. 

“My tather, he suspect all along,” 
said the boy. ‘‘ You know Salvador is 
the place where ali bad Mexicans go 
when they kill anybody, because Salva- 
dor, that break right down to Wood 
Creek through the brush, where they 
can get-away. Well, my father, he 
think Steve kidnap the baby and take 
her there ; so we strike the trail to Sal- 
vador the other side of the river, and 
then we meet a man who see Steve with 
her. Then my father, he send me to 
Sonora for the sheriff, and he follow 
Steve to Salvador. Just before we get 
to Salvador we mect my father, and he 
tell the sheriff Steve there with the baby, 
for he see him. The sheriff and two 
constables, and father and me go to the 
house, — some tothe back door, some to 
the tront door. When the sheriff knock 
at the front door, Steve open it. He 
been drinking hard, and when. sheriff 
say, ‘Steve, you my prisoner,’ Steve 
shoot him, and break for the back door, 
Then the constable shoot Steve.” 

“Is he dead?” we all asked. 

“Yes, Steve dead and the sheriff 
dead.” 

“Well, that’s an end of the scoun- 
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drel, anyhow,” said Ned. Thank God, 
Kate will have no further trouble with 
him.”’ | 

Of course we all wanted to make much 
of the old Don, but he just stepped off 
his horse a minute, took off his spurs, — 
no Mexican will enter a house with his. 
spurs on, —said, with a flourish, “ Cov 
permeso de Ustedes, Senores,” walked in, 
and kissed the baby. 

She was half asleep, but she put her 
litthe arms around his neck, and kissed 
him in her pretty, loving way. Then 
the old Don mounted his horse again, 
made us all a stately salute, and rode off 
with his boy. 

Well, after that everything went 
smooth, The papers all came out about 
the man Steve,—how he had wronged 
and abused Kate,— how. patient and for- 
bearing she had been with him,— how 
he had gambled and wasted her last dol- 
lar, and even taken her jewels and sold 
them, and then had_ brutally maltreated 
her, until at last she was forced to leave 
him and get a divorce; and then when 
she had finally married a good and true 
man, how he had still continued to per- 
se cute herand had even stolen her child. 
This made a strong feeling in favor ot 
Kate, of course, and the Mitchells, feel- 
ing that they had been too stiff and cold, 
and perhaps too ready to believe that 
Kate had been to blame, they didn't 
know how to be nice enough. We all 
felt mighty grateful tothe old Don, par- 
ticularly the women folks, and none of 
us knew what todo to gct even with him, 
but the chance came sooner than we ex- 
pected, and led to the third wedding in 
rather a queer sort of a way. 

I think I told you that there was a 
cood deal of excitement in the camp 
about the Mexicans. That place over 
there in Tuolumne County, Salvador, 
was a terrible hole, and there were oth- 
ers around nearly as. bad. Well, it 
wasnt all Mexican devilment by any 
means, though everything was shunted 
ontothem. Many a Mexican was strung 
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up in those days for a white man’s deeds, 
—though I don't mean to say but what 
the Mexicans were almost as bad as they 
well could be. But it shows how the 
thing worked, when I tell you that fora 
time the Mexicans got the credit of that 
kidnaping scrape, and even of killing 
the sheriff. 

Well, not long after this there was a 
terrible killing scrape at San Andreas, 
and another, a perfect butchery, at Car- 
sons, and the deputy sheriff and two of 
the constables were killed in making 
arrests. That started the whole county, 
and the people armed themselves every- 
where, and broke up into squads to drive 
every Mexican out of the county. There 
were no threats and very little talk ; it 


was leave or hang, and sometimes they ’d_ 


hang one to hurry up the rest. 

\Well, one morning old Don Ignacio’s 
boy came up to the ranch riding old 
Rosinante like as though the Devil was 
alter him, and told us that. a vigilance 
Committee was marching down to their 
place to clear them all out. The boy 
was badly scared,—most out of his 
wits, in fact. It did not take us long to 
arm ourselves, mount, and ride down to 
their place. We got there just in time, 
is luck would have it; for the old Don 
was game, — wouldn't budge an inch, 

-and they were just about to string him 
up in front of his own:shanty. In fact, 
they had the rope around. his neck, and 
he wowd have been a goner, only that a 
mighty pretty girl, they said’ was his 
nicee, who. had: just arrived trom. Los 
\nveles to visit him, flung herself upon 
him, and impeded the ceremony. They 
all thought at first that we'd come to 
help the proceedings, for they set upa 
loud shout, but Will was off his horse like 
«flash, and jerking the rope off the old 
man’s neck, he pulled his six shooter, 
and said, ‘Gentlemen, you have got to 
ect away with me first before you hurt 
« hair of that old man’s head.” 

The leader of the vigilance crowd was 
\liike McLarren, a notorious politician, 
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bully, and shoulder striker. He seemed 
a good deal taken aback, for Will had 
the drop on him, and the rest of us had 
drawn our weapons. 

“We 'renot here to hang white men,” 
said he, looking mighty ugly and black. 
“We're after these Mexicans, and, by 
God, they shall. leave, or we'll string 
‘em all up.” 

“There are no Mexicans here,” said 
Will. “* These people are native Califor- 
nians. They have a better right to be 
here than the best of us, for the matter 
of that. And we don't want any white- 
washed Irish rowdies to tell us who has 
a right to live in America, or who 
has n't.” 

Will had put up his pistol as soon as 
he began to talk, and McLarren seeing 
this and watching his opportunity, drew 
on him all of a sudden; but the hammer 
of his pistol caught in the sheath, and 
Will was too quick for him. He struck 
him a terrific blow in the face, and ina 
minute had him down, with both hands 
at his throat. 

There was an excited hush for a 
moment, but our party stood with their 
pistols drawn, and Ned said, as cool as 
you please, ‘“ Hands off, gentlemen ; let 
them settle it between themselves. The 
next man that wants to fight can tackle 
me.” | 

But the fate of their captain didn't 
vive them any encouragement, for Will 
throttled him till he was insensible, and 
they had to pack him down to the spring 
to bring him to. 

Well, sir, it was the prettiest thing 
anybody ever saw, to see that girl go up 
to Will to thank him, after it was all 
over. She was all afire, and seemed to 
grow as she walked. She was a lovely 
cirl anyway, and though Spanish to the 
back-bone, was-fairer than any of our 
women,— fairer even than Mary; but 
she looked positively glorious, her eyes 
flashing, her hair waving, and her bosom 
heaving, as she stepped up to him. At 
first I thought she was going to throw 


ised_ bride. 
but if you'd only seen that pair ride up. 
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her arms around him and kiss him, but 
she only stooped and pinned a piece of 
Cape jasmine to his buttonhole, but I 
saw the look she gave him out of those 
glorious eyes, and I knew ina minute 
that he was gone and done for. Then 
she snatched his hand, covered it with 
kisses, and pressed it with both of hers 
to her bosom. 

“ Laliente, noble, de Corazon simpat- 
she said fervently. Ofesco las 
gracias en nombre del pobre lirejo y de 
la humanidad.” 

' And then with acertain emphatic dig- 
nity and grace she turned tous and said 
in perfect English, ‘Gentlemen, I thank 
you one andall. You have prevented an 
atrocity, a barbarism. I trust you will 
not leave us until yonder canazlle have 
taken their departure,” at the same time 
casting a look of withering scorn upon 
them. 

It was not difficult to prevail upon 
them toleave. McLarren seemed to have 
had all the fight taken out of him; and 
I don’t think there ever was much in the 
rest of the party. At any rate. they 
seemed glad to slink off, and even made 
some excuses on going. McLarren didn’t 


come up to the house again at all, but. 


was led over to the road, where he 
mounted his horse. 

Will did n't lose any time making love 
tothat girl. It was fireand tow anyway, 
for he had her up to the ranch the very 
next day and introduced her as his prom- 
Quick work, wasn't it ?— 


horseback, —the grace and carriage of 
them both,—you'd have sworn they ’d 
been made for each other from the day 
of their birth. Will would have married 
her right then and there, and have lived 
at his brother’s ranch until he could 
have got one of his own, but she said 
no. The wedding should be in Los 
Angeles, among her friends. ‘She had 
a little ranch of her own down there, 
which would serve them till they could 
eet better. We all knew what Mexican 
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ranches are, even if we had not the pat- 
tern before our eyes in old Don Igna- 
cio’s place, but Will was so far gone he 
would have married’ ina brush shanty 
and farmed it on acactus ranch. 

So they agreed upon the day for him 
to be in Los Angeles, and then she 
started tor home. Everybody who 
had n't seen the girl, when they heard of 
the engagement thought that Will was 
throwing himself away, of course; but 
we who had seen her knew that she 
Was a prize without a dollar, even if he 
had to serve seven years for her. 

Well, sir, Will chose me for his best 
man, and we went down to Los Angeles, 
where we walked over to the Hotel and 
inquired for the address she had given us. 
The proprietor looked at Will rather 
curiously, I thought, and inquired if he 
was Mr. Will Heathcote. 

“That ’s my name, sir,” said Will. 

“Well then, there’s a carriage here 
for was. the reply, .. “Wait 
moment and have the horses. put 

In five minutes a superb team drove 
up, and a servant with his hat off held 
open the door of the carriage for us and 
then mounted beside the driver. Ina 
few minutes Will asked him how far it 
was over to Miss Covarrubia’s place. 

‘You ’re on it now, sir,” he said, “ but 
it is two or three miles yet to the house.” 

At this Will looked at me and I looked 
at Will, but neither of us said a word. 
In about twenty minutes we drove up 
through a magnificent grove of orange 
trees to an elegant mansion surrounded 
by a spacious piazza, around which a 
profusion of lovely vines were trained, 
and before we could alight, Miss Covar- 
rubia in a white muslin dress, looking 
like an angel, stepped out to receive us. 
Two or three young ladies whom she 
introduced as her cousins and an elderly 
lady whom she presented as her aunt 
also received us on the piazza, and we ° 
soon learned that this was the little 
ranch, or rather one of the little ranches, 
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which Don Ignacio’s niece had spoken 
ot. In short, Will found that he was 
cngaged to one of the greatest heiresses 
in California. This Santa Barbara 
place also. belongs to them, and it is 
because. Mr. and Mrs. Heathcote, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mitchell, and Don Ignacio and 
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his son are all expected to arrive this 
afternoon, that Ned was so anxious for 
you to remain a week or two longer, for 


there’s to be a_ betrothal of young 
Mitchell and Florence Heathcote, and 
we thought perhaps you'd like to stay 
and see the fun. 

Flenry S. Brooks. 


A DAY’S FISHING ON THE: COOS. 


MEASURED by miles, the Coos River 
has a brief career in southwestern Ore- 
con. Its twin forks are born under, and 
their infancy is sheltered by, a dense 
erowth of tall firs, whose branching tops 
shut off the sun’s rays, forbidding evap- 
oration from a soil saturated by the pro- 
verbial rains of the Webfoot State. The 
forest is virgin where these streams have 


their birth, and few white persons have > 


traced them from their sources. I have 
seen them only when they have made 
their descent from the hills, and have 
come under the influence of the tides ; 
not that the salt of ocean invades their 
precincts, but the flow of tide reverses 
the current of the streams until their 
waterways are filled to high water mark, 
and what were rivers, with steady flow, 
become placid lakes. Like nearly all 
the water courses on the Pacific Coast, 
these streams flow through canons more 
or less pronounced. Sometimes there 
isa bit of bottom land on one shore, 
made the most of as a small farm, but 
one bank is always, and sometimes both 
are, the base of an abrupt hill, rising to 
the.dignity of a mountain. 

Profuse vegetation grows to the very 
brink, while the pure waters, unstained 
by silt or sediment, reflect the heights 
above with their masses of shrubbery, — 
myrtle trees, with dark green, lustrous 
‘ollage, soft maples with large leaves, 
ranging in color from the beautiful yel- 
Jowish green to purple and pink on the 


more tender shoots, the random cedars 
lacking the sense of order, the trunk 
showing distortion somewhere, and the 
branches putting forth in a vague, irreg- 
ular manner, the solemn firs graceful, 
orderly, finished, the emblems of dig- 
nity, and crowning all, the ever-shift- 
ing clouds and the clear blue of the sky. 
For miles and miles the vast altitude, in 
all its variety of hue and color, its wealth 
of vegetation, with now and thena stern 
rock to enhance its grandeur, is mirrored 
in the depths below. 

There are mirror views found else- 
where. Some of them show higher 
mountains and more startling landscape 
features, but few can boast the extent, 
the infinite variety, or the beauty akin 
to a sunset or a rainbow presented by 
the beautiful Coos. But the beautiful 
in new countries must subserve the use- 
ful, and the Coos is chiefly valued by the 
Oregonian as a stream replete with 
trout. From all the small towns dotting 
the shores of Coos Bay, and from even 
greater distances, the angler here seeks 
his favorite haunt, here pitches his tent 
for his summer vacation. Once on en- 
chanted ground, the theme of conversa- 
tion seldom changes ; marvelous tales 
of skill and luck, tales of off years, when 
the Coos had not yielded her accus- 
tomed number of fish, tales strange and 
fascinating, which hold the listeners as 
in the evening they gather about the 
camp fire. 
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Night after night the same subject, 
yet with a few salient points remaining, 
never really the same, each man ex- 
ploiting it after the manner of his own 
mental constitution. I came at last, 
after much listening and much observa- 
tion, to feel that fishing does for some 
natures what religion, music, poctry, 
does for others; it takes them out. of 
themselves and transforms them; and I 
came to believe that the fisherman must 
be possessed — known or latent — of all 
the fine qualities necessary to success 
in any high calling, this particular high 
calling demanding absolute, unquestion- 
able belief in two points, — that a fish 
caught with a fly isan infinitely precious 
fish, and that a man who uses a bait is a 
coarse-grained villain, brutal in instinct, 
and incapable of those deeper, finer 
emotions common to the expert, whose 
mind is supposed to figure largely. in 
place of bait. The more I heard, the 
more was my fancy enchaincd, and the 
time soon came when [also determined 
to taste this bliss, this allurement, that 
by its unnamed scduction can draw the 
«ood man from the bosom of his tamily, 
and transport his mind beyond the dull, 
bare facts of history. 

I determined to see for myscelt, to feel, 
to broaden my experience, in a word, to 
¢o fishing, and try to know what it was 
allabout. will prelude the torthcom- 
ing narrative by saying that my next 
voyageot discovery will be with astrange 
man, under full pay, who though. sur- 
charged with the fisherman's instinct 
will yet feel compelled to keep it mod- 
erately within bounds. Claude, who 
from the tropical richness of his imagin- 
ation might be a lineal descendant of 
him of the immemorial castle by the lake, 
was to be my guide and friend, promising 
to ignore my imperfections, and encour- 
age and appreciate my maiden efforts. 
Perhaps his attitude towards me, absolute 
toleration, notwithstanding the damag- 
ing circumstance of my sex,and the still 
ereater one, lack of skill in the accom- 
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plishment Waltonian, might, consider- 
ing the disparity in our years, have. 
weighed less lightly, had [not been moved 
upon by the high spirit of research, and 
necessarily deaf and dumb to trifles. 

As I look back upon that scene I can- 
not but feel that on rare occasions in 
one’s life all things do combine in har- 
mony. Certainly, on that morning on 
that siver — more beautiful than the riv- 
ers of our dreams—a freckied-faced, 
sensible, responsible, decently-clad boy 
would not have corresponded,—not fitted 
in to the picture. Claude, out at the 
knees, his brown toes untrammeled, each 
making. history on its own account, 
belonged to it. His wise, deep cyes, 
darkly tringed, knew no shadow of turn- 
ing: the most improbable of that day’s 
lies left no imprint on their soulful 
depths, and the candor of their glance 
will torever stand between me and utter 
condemnation of liars. 

Claude was to conduct us to the 
mouth small stream running from 
the south, and emptying into the Coos, 
where was always to be found good fish- 
ing,—so runs the legend. The other 
two male members of the party leaned 
off in an esthetic, ornamental way, — 
a sort of middle-man way. They were 
there ostensibly to see justice done, to 
see that I fished first, last, in all the best 
places, and to my heart's content. 

The object of the excursion not beitig 
serious, they toyed and trifled ;. and 
seemingly just a little bored, talked in 
tolerant tones down to my level, and in 
language quite intelligible, of 
hooks, flies, rods, and many other things 
pertaining to the craft. 

Nothing in a small way could have 
been more complete. boat, 
three fancy rods, with all manner of 
hooks, leaders, and flies. galore, besides 
—let it be spoken in a whisper — some 
live grasshoppers in a tin can, and to 
round out things into perfection, a deli- 
cious lunch, with three devoted beings 
each ready to compel the other two to 
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do their duty toward me. And thus we 
moved down that lovely stream. 

The day was warm, and we rested 
now and again in the shady turns of the 
river to examine the luxuriant growth 
of ferns and other plants, as they drooped 
to the water’s edge. At one point we 
moored the boat, and the boys went 
prowling into the woods, presently 
returning witha young wild pigeon. It 
was none too beautiful with its stubbed 
purple pin-feathers, and it dispelled the 
poetic. glamor, which, beguiling our 
senses, had well-nigh deceived us into a 
belief in an earthly paradise. 

In our boat once more we still floated 
on. The surface of the water, as smooth 
as glass, was occasionally broken by a 
curious trout as he darted up and away, 
leaving a dimpled circle and a mocking 
suggestion, “Catch me if you can,” in 
the last flip of his tail as he scurried off. 
And thus we loitered, trollmg, but not 
fishing seriously, till lo, we struck our 
appointed place and the hour of noon 
. together. 

We went ashore, and laid our lunch 
underneath the spreading branches of a 
fine old maple. The melodious silence 
of the deep forest, whose Arcadian 
beauty no man’s hand had yet profaned, 
}oined to the music made by the soft 
lapping of the river flowing deeply 
our feet, cast over us a spell of enchant- 
ment, and the dreamy delight born of 
this happy conjunction of nature's best, 
produced upon me a languor akin to 
laziness: I almost forgot I had come out 
to kill something. | 

Claude, up to the present moment, 
had shown a degree of elegant modera- 
tion. in all his movements, —a Vere de 


Vere on an off day could not have 
thrown over a common canoe a more 
condoher-like. effect as he stood, at 


times moving forward tothe stroke with 
One epee dipping true, while with the 
r pointing leisurely to the myrtles, 

firs, and hemlocks, he slowly discoursed 


othe 


thereon in language picturesque and 
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forcible, — but now he showed an alac- 
rity in stowing away in one heterogen-— 
eous mass plums, cold tongue, cake, and 
pickles, all quite inconsistent with the 
manifestations of his nature as observed 
during the morning. His conversational 
powers flagged perceptibly, the glow of 
his fancy ‘had abated, it cost hits an 
effort to respond to questions even in 
monosyllables, a strange, preoccupied 
unrest was but too apparent, when sud- 
denly his eyes fell upon a tin cup; a 
lisht broke over his countenance, he 


‘sprang from the ground and announced 


his intention of going for water. 

The small cloud over Claude's spirit 
though perceptible had not affected the 
happiness of the rest of the party, still, 
when we believed he had been suffering 
from thirst our attention converged upon 
the fact for an instant, and in the momen- 
tary excitement of this small episode 
none noticed that he took with him his 
rod and the can of bait. The country 
boy's opportunities for developing from 
the simple into the complex may be com- 
paratively few, but observation leads me 
to believe that a natural double trend 
towards the higher levels of complexity 
can only account for the ease and natur- 
alness with which het akes | in and circum- 
vents his city cousin. 

The elder male —he of the cray beard 
—had that most perfect high-bred calm 
which only.a born gentleman discharging 
an agreeable duty under favorable aus- 
pices can have. He lit his cigar, puffed 
and lolled in the grass; he sought and 
found a four-leaved clover, and through 
his half-closed lids caressingly measured 
the landscape; he calculated the number 
of feet of lumberto be gotten out of a 
clant tree near us ; then feeling the com- 
mercial instinct to be unworthy of the 
spot and its incomparable charm he fell 
into verse, — perhaps not his own, but 
who cared ?—finally he arose and went 
stoopmg about underneath the trees, 
gazing upward in search of a branch suit- 
able for a fishpole, doubtless to be used 
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by himself,—when suddenly a sharp 
shout broke upon the air,’ “They ‘re 
bitin’ ; come. on. 

Another five or ten minutes passed in 
cutting and trimming the pole, then 
another shout, “I’ve caught six, come 
on.”’ 

There was then a terrible rustle, as of 
an animal tearing his way through under- 
brush. I looked about me; there was n't 
a living mortal in sight; the only thing 
remaining to console me was a hook and 
long line attached to the crooked branch 
of a tree, as sinuous in its curves as the 
Coos itself. I sadly shouldered this 
memento of the chivalry of man,and went 
forward to the place whence issued the 
sound of voices. There on the highest 
point, spread out to the four winds of 
heaven, — for he seemed to have grown, 
— his face lit up with an unearthly ecs- 
tacy was Claude, taking in one trout after 
another. In the boat just below were 
the other two, so deeply absorbed that 
they apparently had become one with the 
universe, and had entered into that peace 
that knows no shame. 

The emotions of that moment are 
counted amongst the most vivid of my 
life, and the sharp sentiment of the 
poignant reality cut me to the quick: 
certainly in the hunt tor sensation [ had 
been more than fortunate. 

Ina canciltatory voice I begged a fly 
or some bait. The bait had all been 
used, and on my word of honor [ was 
compelled to go on all fours and catch a 
erasshopper before I threw a line, and 
[ only threw it: once, for the bowing, 
bending, twirling, twisting disposition of 
my rod led me to believe that I might 
never know a bite from a bend, and that 
to discontinue, scorn the business, and 
become a martyr, would be more satis- 
factory. 

Just as I was settling against a tree 
studying an attitude to correspond 
with, and convey an idea of, injustice 
done and to convey the impression of a 
deep and incurable sorrow, a_ voice 
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arrested my attention. I advanced a 
step; there unchanged were my three 
fishermen with illuminated counte- 
nances,—they seemed to float above 
the influences of ideas belonging to com- 
mon life, dead to any fear of conse- 
quences following broken promises, dead 
to all sense of ridicule, dead to aught 
save the hot pursuit of harmless, fane- 
less, bloodless fish. Ye gods! and they 
cheerfully, unaffectedly, undauntedly 
asked me to continue catching grasshop- 
pers —for them, 

Hebe passing nectar on Mount Olym- 
pus, no doubt, moved with the same 
proud humility as did I, when with a 
grasshopper between my thumb and 
forefinger I loftily furnished it forth to 
the triumphant trio, —my superiors in 
sex, skill,and shamelessness. ‘Catching 
erasshoppers, although attended with 
some discomfort and considerable exer- 
cise, is only a degree less exciting than 
fishing, presumably. I sought the green 
slope of a hill where the sun lay the hot- 
test. Grasshoppers of all ages and con- 
ditions were out. The patriarch’ in 
brown coat and not quite up to a home 
run, indolently inclined to hide under a 
leat rather than risk a leap in the sun; 
the small green babies, little more than 
liquid leaves ‘as I sometimes found to my 
disgust, sipped in and out and fin: uly let 
themselves be caught. 

After a certain Jength of time they 
apparently knew what it was about, tor 
on my return from the boat, where | 
was obliged to carry cach one after I had 
captured him, step as quictly as I might, 
there was a whirr, and then for quite a 
space neither sound nor movement could 
be detected. But I was not to be balked. 
I tracked them to their dens and hustled 
them to the open field, where my alac- 
rity in the chase astonished me. As I 
eained expericnce in the new enterprise 
it became a pleasure, and like all pleas- 
ures it had its refined and gross side. 
To corral a grasshopper on its first jump 
created a mild but still perceptible thrill, 
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but to catch one on its and my fourth 
jumpin a thistle bed — O joy exultant ! 
—QO moment supreme! 

I even began to remark the maneuver 
of each as it expressed its degree of 
intelligence, imprisoned in the palm of 
my hand. The old fat ones were the 
easiest caught, but showed decided skill 
in getting away,—they gave no unne- 
cessary thumps, but stoically awaited a 
favorable opportunity, and then gave 
one bound for hfe and trequently got 
away withit. The younger ones, when 
they did not make a mash in the begin- 
hing, were generally unable to do more 
than give a few kicks during the final act 
of being hooked. 

My mind during the grasshopper hunt 
had become wholly detached from. its 
pessimistic view, engendered by a too 
tree exhibition of the predominant and 
deep-seated characteristic of the male of 
my species. [speculated upon the won- 
derful versatility of the human being in 
his various walks of life, —his compar- 
ative cheerfulness in giving the 
creater for the lesser good,-— his adapta- 
bility when debarred the pleasure of 
catching and killing a superior kind of 
creature in turning toanother sufficiently 
attractive to satisty the determined call 
of his nature. | 

As these idle thoughts floated through 
my brain, the Major came in sight. «It 
is said that in simple justice a man 
should be judged, not by what he has 
done, but by what he has not done. The 
Major had not promised to see that I 
should fish. After anchoring his boat 
with a flat-iron, he arose and began 
cagerly. to switch the stream. In my 
‘udement he appearc | aman of no com- 
mon mold, and therefore in strong con- 
trast tothose nearer me. Alas! distance 
does lend enchantment to the view. 
Accepting the challenge todraw nearer, 
the Major's total lack of surprise at the 
composition of the tableau vivant before 
him rent the veil, — I saw him as he was. 

The catch, including that of the 
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Major, was fifty beautiful trout, the 
larger ones weighing about three anda 
half pounds. ‘The row home was more 
delightful, if possible, than that of the 
morning. The heat had _ passed, the 
trees and mountains were shadowed 
deep in the bosom of the stream. Mir- 
ror Lake, at Yosemite, pales its beauties 
before these in the unfamed waters 
of the Coos. We lingered, and while 
the dying day painted its glories in a 
thousand shimmering tints at each 
stroke of our oars, we talked softly, and 
forgave each other. The things seen by 
the eye of fancy in the vague depths of 
the increasing shadows in the river, the 
voices of the small creatures singing, 
deepening the silence, enchanted us, and 
yet with the enchantment mingled a 
pale presentiment that once ashore we 
should confront the sorrow which some- 
times darkens the close of happy days. 

That night as I lay in my bed several 
things came to me, —that though de- 
frauded of a practical knowledge of fish- 
ing, which I longed for, I had acquired 
anew respect for itas a fine art. I felt 
there were depths, distances, shades, 
technique, motif, and all the rest of it, 
whose border line I hadnoteven touched, 
and which like other fine arts gives to 
its devotee, has he but the true temper- 
ament, the privilege of making laws for 
himself, these laws changing to suit his 
vice of the hour. 

As my eyes were closing under the 
drowsy influence of the night, a voice on 
the veranda beneath my window brought 
me back fromdreamland. It was Claude’s’ 
In reply to a question, “ Flow many fish 
did she ketch ?—nary one, —I shan’t 
waste no more time on women; they 
can't learn to fish. Pooh! women can’t 
fish ; it-ain’t in ’em.”’ 

Later a heavier voice reached me, 
“Well, well, —sneaked off, did he, and 
got thirty before he gave you a chance? 
—who would have thought it of Claude, 
and he so innocent looking ?”’ 

Really there is a great deal to fishing. 
Laura Lyon White. 
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“You here, Philip? Well, [am sur- 
prised —” 

“Not so much as I must be, Doctor. 
When one sets out to see the world, as 
you seem to have been doing, he must 
expect to meet a few old friends here 
and there. And why should you not 
come across me as well as anybody else ? 
But that you whom I left settled down 
in your quiet home four years ago—”’ 

“T’l] tell you all about that, Philip. 
But you must first help me get Clare 
down from the wagon.”’ 

“ Surely youdo not mean — Clare here, 
too ?”’ 

I looked around and saw Clare sitting 
motionless upon one side in front. Her 
dark dress, thrown against the almost 
equally dark cover of the wagon and min- 
eled with the shawls and other appur- 
tenances that had been employed to 
make her seat more comfortable, had 
prevented me at the first from seeing 
any one there at all. Now, at her father’s 
call, she moved and allowed herself to 
be lifted to the ground, one of us assist- 
ing at each side. Did she recognize me 
as turning her head she looked into my 
face to thank me for the attention? Per- 
haps not; her demeanor was so quiet, 
her expression so calm and immovable. 
It might well be that in this strange 
place and through the fast waning light, 
she would fail to recall in the bearded 
miner who held up his arm for her sup- 
port the smooth-faced boy, from whom 
she had parted so long ago. And yet I 
felt that IT should have recognized her 
anywhere, and under any condition, The 
eirlish smile had left her, indeed, and per- 
haps never to return. The sunny, care- 
less expression, the laugh that seemed 
to lurk in every featfire ready at the 


slightest temptation to break forth, — 
all these were nolonger there. Instead, 
there was a quiet gravity evidently not 
assumed for the moment, but rather 
something that had been growing upon 
her for months past as her settled expres- 
sion,—it seemed as though I should have 
noted that distinction even ina less famil- 
lar face,—the difference between what 
might be transitory and what was habit- 
ual appearing so well defined. Her face 
too, was thinner; that must have come 
from much trouble of the mind, though 
possibly the long, weary journey across 
the plains might have a large share in 
accounting for it. Yes, with all these 
changes, certainly I must have known 
her again in any garb or condition. 

It had happened that through all that 
day of trial and up to that very mo- 
ment I had thought little about’ her. 
There came a thrill of thankfulness into 
my heart as suddenly I realized that fact. 
However often, during the past few days, 
errant reflections had from time to time 
been forced upon me respecting the 
changed relations with her that might en- 
sue were Rush Brackley out of the way, 
yet from the moment the man’s doom 
was sealed no thought had come to me 
in connection with it of anything except 
vengeance to be exacted for Howard 
Silsby’s murder. But now again at the’ 
sight of her, the old familiar feeling 
began to flow back into my soul with 
the force of atorrent. She was with me 
once more,—brought back to me by 
a kindly assisting tate,— doubtless un- 
changed in feeling towards me, and per- 
haps even bringing to me again as res- 
titution for the past the olden, fresh first 
affections of her heart. Was the moment 
actually at hand when I could take her 
once more to my breast, and teach her 
that all the troubles of the past four 
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years had been merely a series of ugly 
dreams to be swept aside and forgotten ? 

Then that reassuring thought — un- 
worthy as I deemed it, and to be put 
aside and forgotten asa tempter’s poison 
— passed off ; and instead of it, the ter- 
ror of the immediate situation took full 
possession of me. Whatever happiness 
might be reserved for me in the future, 
I knew that there must be much danger 
of trouble and misery to be first encount- 
ered. Why had she come back to me in 
the midst of that terrible crisis? Could 
it have been mere chance? And yet such 
strange chances seldom happen of them- 
selves. Was it through the agency of 
some malignant fate? If so, what bitter 
experiences might not be destined still 
to vrow out of it? Could it be possible 
that the full horror of the situation had 
now been reached, and that the converg- 
ing lines of the lives of husband and wife 
had already approached as closely as 
they ever could, and thenceforth would 
diverge in parabolic curves and never 
draw as near together again ? That issue 
was certainly to be hoped for, and even if 
possible to be socontrived. And vet the 
‘ates seldom work out their purposes in 
this incomplete manner ; and as I gazed 
across the plain towards where the pris- 
oner sat bound, awaiting his just doom, 
| thought how impossible it must be that 
Clare could have been led to journey over 
those many thousand miles and not at 
the last be drawn across those few hun- 
dred feet between. And yet no one knew 
the dreadful secret but myself. Rush 
Brackley had always cautiously refrained 
trom telling his name,— possibly he had 
been keeping it. unrevealed against the 
time when he might be so fortunate as to 
beable to re-assumeitin some higher con- 
dition of life. Among the miners he was 
only known as the faro dealer. Hloward 
Silsby, who alone could have betrayed 
him, was dead; and Doctor Somers and 
Clare would probably leave the mine 
carly the next morning. Evidently this 


place to them was merely aresting place 
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for the night. What, therefore, was to 
prevent that all danger of discovery 
should pass quietly away, and even the 
most malignant efforts of fate remain 
thwarted at the last? 

“We journeyed across —”’ the Doctor 
began. 

“Wait a moment,” I said. Anxious 
as I was to hear everything, I could 1m- 
acinea little of it,and the rest could wait 
fora more convenient season. At pres- 
ent, I must look out for their repose and 
comfort, since they both must be fairly 
tired out with the long day’s journey, not 
to speak of the many months of the same 
toilsome monotonous experience. And I 
rushed headlong into a neighboring tent, 
whose owner was a stranger to me. 

“An old gentleman and his daughter 
have just come in. They will go away 
tomorrow morning. They have no place 
to sleep in. Will you give up your tent 
to them for just this night?” 

The man complied ; not very willingly, 
perhaps, for no one relishes being turned 
out of his quarters for strangers, but the 
circumstances were certainly peculiar, 
and so he made little objection. Ina 
few minutes I had worked up some ap- 
proach to comfort inside the tent, and 
also made a fire outside, at which I soon 
had a pot of coffee awaiting its time to 
boil. Then I led Clare within, and told 
her that this, by courtesy of the miner, 
was their place for the night. Pleasant 
dreams to her. KBythis time I was sure 
that she had recognized. me; it could not 
be otherwise. Itven if my beard had 
changed the expression of my face, there » 
was. my voice, that tell-tale witness, to 
betray me. But she did not speak, ex- 
cept in alow tone to thank me for my 
care, and as she would have thanked a 
stranger. I had hoped that she would 
call me by name, but she did not. Per- 
haps after all that had happened, she 
thought the open recognition should 
come from me; and apart from all that, 
she was always somewhat reticent in her 
manner, little prone to make advances, 
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and generally waiting for any one to 
speak, rather than herself. 

Then I passed outside again, and joined 
the Doctor, who had remained standing 
by the wagon, not seeming to know ex- 
actly what to do with himself ;—a little 
dazed, perhaps, at this’startling encount- 
er with an old friend. I took him by 
the arm, and leading him to where he 
could rest himself, sat down beside him. 

“There will be a few minutes yet be- 
fore supper, Doctor.” I said. ‘ Now tell 
me all about this ;—how you have come 
here, and why ?”’ 

“| scarcely know, Philip, indeed, — I 
scarcely know.” He spoke in a low, in- 
distinct tone, with a little hesitation and 
quaver,— the tone, indeed, of aman well 
advanced in life who has become weary 
of the world and all that is in it,— weary 
of conversation, of his own thoughts, and 
more especially of being led into any 
expression of them. ‘I think I was 
brought into it gradually, Philip; it did 
not exactly come upon me suddenly. | It 
all began, of course, through Clare’s 
marriage.” 

“A very unfortunate marriage I have 
heard.” 

“Yes, though we did not think so 

at first. kor a while, all went so well 
that —” 
“And did she love him, Doctor ?— 
Was there—that is to say—did you 
never have any suspicion about anybody 
else who, that is— whom she may have 
preferred —some one whom she might 
at a former time have learned to —”’ 

“T don't exactly know what you mean, 
Philip. Why should she have married 
this man if she did not care for him?” 

“Of course not, I didn’t mean that. 
I don't exactly know what I did mean, 
Doctor. Pray go onand don’t mind me. 
We get into queer ways of expressing 
ourselves out here, and sometimes | 
scarcely realize what I am_ thinking 
about.”’ 

Gone from me at that moment the 
theory which I[ had so closely hugged 
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to my soul that Clare might have loved 
me all along, and only at the last been 
tempted from fidelity to me through 
persuasion and perhaps compulsion by 
others. Could it be that I had deceived 
myself in other respects, and that this 
was merely the first of a series of impend-. 
ing disillusions ? 7 

“Yes, Philip, certainly she must have 
loved him, or else she would not have mar- 
ried him. And fora while, I must say 
that he treated her very kindly and that 
they seemed quite happy together. But 
then things began tochange. It was so 
eradual that for a while I did not see it 
myself. I think that half the village 
was remarking it before I did. Yousee, 
Clare was not at all communicative with 
me, — was too proud, I suppose, to com- 
plain, —and Rush Brackley was a little 
cautious for a time, about abusing her 
before me. But all the while he was 
speaking cruelly to her before other peo- 
ple, and there’s many a time the poor 
child was made miserable and came home 
to cryin her own room, and I was never 
the wiser for it. And soit went on from 
bad to: worse, and his business affairs 
began to fall into confusion, and it is my 
opinion that they never were quite right 
from the beginning. I don't believe, 
Philip, that there was an honest hair in 
the man’s head. Not paying his debts 
was a very little thing, comparatively, — 
little swindling made it worse, of course, 
—and people began at last to talk about 
forgeries. There must have been for- 
geries, —I know it to my cost, —- but | 
could not very well have taken any action 
against him to protect myself. . But oth- 
ers could; and so there came the day 
when he was found to have disappeared 
without letting any one, not even his 
wife, know when he went or where he 
was going,” 

“ After all, it must have been some- 
thing of arelief to you.” 

“] don’t suppose that can be denied, 
Philip, between ourselves. In fact, it 
saved the family a great disgrace. I am 
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told that if Rush Brackley had remained 
a day longer, he would have been 
arrested, and on some criminal charge, 
~~ misappropriation of funds or the like. 
lie took everything with him that he 
could, and almost impoverished me. But 
that last, perhaps, I should not speak 
about. Anyhow, there was the relief 
that he had gone, and I think that even 
Clare began after a while to feel it so. 
()f course, I did not question her upon 
the subject, and naturally shewas awfully 
cut down and mortified about the dis- 
«race of it. But after a while it seemed 
as though she began to pick up a little, 
and her flesh and color to come back, 
and I should have felt tolerably con- 
tented, having her with me all the rest 
of her life at peace, but that —”’ 

“But what, Doctor ?”’ 

“Well the fact is, that I was all: the 
while apprehensive that Brackley would 
come back again and claim his wife. It 
might be, you see, that he could arrange 
his matters, by a compromise or some- 
thing of that kind, and be able to return 
without further fear of arrest. And he 
would surely do so, if he thought that 
there was anything more to be got out 
of us,—anything that had_ slipped 
through his fingers before. And then 
again, he might come back simply to tor- 
ture poor Clare. Some men aft so con- 
stituted. I suppose he must have cared 
tor her a little at the first, but it really 
appeared afterwards as though he hated 
her. And if so, he would be mean and 
dastardly enough not to let her alone, 
but to keep her under his control, so as 
to abuse her more and enjoy watching 
her sufferings. I declare to you, Philip, 
| had scarcely an hour’s peace for months 
together, thinking about it. Never a 
letter came but I opened it with fear of 
hearing something about him, and when 
a strange knock came on the door, | 
would find my heart leaping up into my 
throat with the dfead that it might be 
he again. And Clare seemed to feel the 


same way, for I could see her start and 
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the color come into her face,and I knew 
just what she, too, was dreading. And 
at last I could endure it no longer. 
There was littie left to keep me inthe 
place. My practice was all gone, and I 
had been obliged to sell my_ house. 
There was a position offered me in one 
of the St. Louis hospitals, and it seemed 
to me that there we could keep more 
out of the way. So we broke up and 
went to St. Louis.” 

“ And there 

“Well, for atime we had alittle peace 
And yet all the while I could not but 
realize that it was illusive. There had 
been no secret about where we had gone, 
If Rush Brackley was to return, he 
could follow us to St. Louis as well. 
And so the old disturbings came over 
us, and it seemed as though we did not 
know where to turn. But one day, 
Philip, I received a letter from my 
brother in San Francisco. If he did not 
know all, he knew at least that I was 
not altogether pleasantly situated. He 
is well established there as a prominent 
shipping merchant, and he told me that 
if I would come out he would soon see 
that I had plenty to doin my profession, 
For a. while I resisted the temptation, 
It seemed so far for a man of my age to 
travel across a continent, to begin life 
again.” 

“True, Doctor. And yet —” 

“Yes,—and yet it might have its 
recompenses, too, you were about to say, 
In that way and only that could I get 
away from Rush Brackley. And there 
came a day when it was announced that 
a train would start from Fort Indepen- 
dence for California, and under escort of 
a company of United States troops de- 
tailed for Fort Yuma. Here would be 
safety from Indians, and some better 
chance of comfort than emigrant trains 
usually met with, and probably a reason- 
ably speedy transit. There were two 
officers of the detachment, too, who had 
become acquainted with Clare, and were 
very urgent that we should go ; and I felt 
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that their kind courtesies and attentions 
would be very valuable.” 

“Naturally, Doctor Somers.’ 

“Well, in the end, as you may see, we 
started. I bought my team and horse; 
and every comfort I could think of ; and 
apart from the fact that I aman old man 
for sucha long journey, and of course 
am now very wearied with it, [ have no 
cause to complain. We have been only 
four months on the route, and Clare has 
had every attention that kind hearts can 
lavish. Ah, they are gentlemen, are 
they not, thesearmy officers! At Yuma 
they left us; but from there it has been 
easy to comein by ourselves. Some fifty 
miles back we began to break up. Some 
went to the upper mines, as they call 
them, and some to the lower, and the 
rest of us, bound for San Francisco, 
have loosely straggled along. [am very, 
very tired of it all, Philip, but am quite 
happy in the thought that we have given 
the goodby forever to Rush Brackley. 
When we left St. Louis we had not 
made sufficient acquaintance for any one 
to care about remembering in which 
direction we had gone. And I took care 
not to write back home about any of our 
plans. Do you know, I heard it stated 
that some one had seen Rush Brackley 
in Europe, at one of the gambling cen- 
ters where adventurers most do congre- 
gate. Very likely it was true, and if so, 
he may stay there for all the rest of his 
worthless life. But if he comes back to 
our old home he will not find us, and if 
he traces us to St. Louis, he will not 
find us there, either; and after that,the 
trail will be lost to him. O, Philip, 
after all, itis worth tenfold the toil we 
have endured to arrive at that pleasant 
consummation of escape from such a 
man.” 

“Decidedly, Doctor. And now, of 
course, your trouble is really over. It is 
only afew miles to where the settlements 
begin to grow larger and the comforts of 
them greater, and where youcan rest on 
the way as long as you please. Then 
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will be Stockton, and from there a pleas- 
ant sail down the river and bay, and you 
will be at home with your brother. But 
now—you must not think to rest here 
for any time. You must be off early 
tomorrow, — before sunrise, if possible.” 

“And why so, Philip ?” 

“There is great disturbance here at 
present, —there may be danger. Can't 
you see, as you look across the plain, 
that there is great excitement in the set- 
tlement? .A group around every fire, 
and every man gesticulating ? Allarmed, 
too, as you would notice, if 1t were a lit- 
tle lighter. It has been an anxious day 
here, Doctor. This afternoon there was 
brought in a noted train-robber for 
whom they have been in search all sum- 
mer. Ile was taken yesterday after a 
terrible struggle. Tomorrow he 1s to be 
hanged, — his many crimes will admit otf 
no other or less punishment. <A\nd it is 
feared —it 1s tully expected, indeed — 
that his band are now lurking near, and 
organizing for his rescue, and will make 
an attempt at it tomorrow. They will 
probably mingle in the crowd at the 
time of the execution, and there try what 
they can do. Of course, they will be 
beaten back and overcome. Two hun- 
dred such men as we have here cannot 
be held at naught by a robber band of 
less than fifty. But all the same there 
may be a terrible battle, and I fear lest 
the loss of lifeand the bloodshed will be 
something fearful. You might not mind 
it, Doctor; but you must see that it is 
not a scene to be spread out for Clare to 
look at.” 

“Surely rot, Philip. 

“So be ready ‘for an: early. start, — 
before sunrise if possible, as I have said. 
I will tell your man now to have the 
wagon ready betimes. And now good- . 
night. Let me lead you back to the 
tent, — you will need all the little sleep 
you can get before early daylight.” 

I gave my arm to the Doctor, who 
unresisting let himself be conducted 
back to the tent. I saw him enter, and 
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with another goodnight turning 
away, when the flap of the tent in front 
was again lifted aside, and Clare came 
forth. 

si mee I speak with you a little while, 
Philip?’ she said. 


I rURNED, and side’ by side we slowly 
sauntered on, past the tent and even 
the line of the nearest tents, until we 
had gained a point where we could talk 


without) being overheard. I glanced 
stealthily towards her, thinking that 


from her expression I might comprehend 
her present tone of thought and perhaps 
why she was wishing to speak with me. 
But it was already too dark for me to 
decipher any especial lines of expres- 
sion; all I could see was the sweet, sad 
face of. old, — differing now that its 
thoughtful serenity was no longer under- 
laid with those half-hidden springs of 
galety once ever so ready to break forth 
atan instant’s notice, and cover the 
whole face with a ripple of merriment. 
Merely sadness and evidences of past 
trouble now: would these ever lft and 
pass away ?—or had they become fixed 
and immovable screens between the 
former life and the new? But there was 
still something of the olden beauty 
remaining, and perhaps it might yet be 
my privilege to reassert my influence, 
and from the abounding power of my 
love to bring back upon her face the 
happy impress of the days of yore. 

We passed the place where her father 
had just been sitting, yet she gave no 
no. heed to my invitation to rest. There 
are times, perhaps, when can 
speak with better effect while walking 
than while remaining: still... When the 
thoughts are troubled, the lips cannot 
always frame themselves for uninter- 
rupted utterance, and it may be that the 
measured fall of the foot then comes in 
with a welcome cadence and _ breaks the 
necessity for continued conversation, so 
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much more exacting when at rest than 
when in motion. Meanwhile, from time 
to time I still glanced at her, and in 
silence waited for her to begin. 

‘“T did not recognize you at first when 
you helped me down,” she said. “A 
moment after, and I did. But as you 
had not spoken my name, I thought that 
I must still wait alittle. Were you angry 
with me, Philip, when I wrote you that 
lettersfour years ago?” 

“Tt certainly was not a pleasant thing 
for me to read, Clare.” 

“No, Philip? And so it really made 
you angry? But I had hoped not. I 
had even thought that perhaps you 
would hail it asa release from a trouble- 
some bondage, and so would bless me for 
it. Forif we found out that we had been 
mistaken, —as in such cases must soon- 
er or later surely happen, —why then 
of course it must be for me first to 
speak.” 

“What do you mean when you speak 
about such cases?” I asked. 

‘Such as ours,’ she said. “ The un- 
reflecting, inconsiderate, half imagined 
affections of the very young. We were 
both so immature, I scarcely eighteen, 
and you only a little over twenty. 
Do such things ever last, as at first 
intended And could it be possible 
that they should have lasted any dif- 
ferently with us? I meant no wrong 
to you, Philip, when I let you go away 
trusting in my love. At the time I 
believed in it myself. But all the same, 
it was simply that girlish passion which 
so many feel, and merely as a dream of 
the reality that should be. No sooner 
had you gone, than I seemed to come to 
myself andreason. And I thought how 
you, too, must be troubling yourself 
about me, and regretting your pledges, 
—you amid new scenes, and seeing 
other and fairer faces, and constantly 
gaining wider and more correct and 
enlarged views of life.”’ 

“Certainly you did me honor in so 
kindly arranging my perceptions for me, 
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and then favoring me with your efforts 
to remodel them.” 

“Nay, do not speak so reproachfully, 
Philip. I acted for the best, I thought. 
And though I may have misunderstood 
you at the first, I knew that it could not 
be for long. Sooner or later would you 
not have come to my way of thinking, 
and realized that it had all been the mis- 
take of a mere unreflecting boy and 

I did not answer, but walked on in 
silence with my head bowed. One more 
illusion of the past fading away! She 
had never loved me: she was even now 
treating my affection of the past as an 
error, a boyish idiosyncracy! Hence- 
forth, were she ever to love me, it could 
not be in revival of a pleasant past,— it 
could only come from my being able to 
commend myself to her regard in some 
way other than I had yet found out, even 
as a stranger might attempt it. And 
who could say that I would ever have 
the good fortune to succeed ? 

“Tor all that, Philip, it was very hard 
to write that letter. I tried many times 
In vain, and at the last almost gave it 
up. Then I thought best to enter into 
no argument, and attempt no excuses. 
If I were doing you a wrong, how could 
I excuse myself? And so, if I remem- 
ber aright, I wrote simply and pleasantly, 
disguising nothing, but claiming all the 
same to remain your friend. And you 
were angry with me? [suppose it must 
have been so at the first, however you 
may have felt. But why did you not after- 
wards write pleasantly to me, forgiving 
me, and so releasing my heart from any 
self-reproach ? I think it was unkind in 
you not todo so. The time must have 
surely come when, with me, you would 
have learned to realize that our childish 
love had been nothing more than the gray 
dawn which in almost every one’s life 
must precede the brightness of some 
more lasting affection.”’ 

“1 think that in your case, Clare, the 
gray dawn must have become filled with 
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the gold and purple of the newer day, 
long before you were moved to write 
that letter to me.” 

“T cannot affect not to understand 
your meaning, Philip. You would im- 
ply that at the time I had met my hus- 
band, and that my affection for him was 
already banishing you trom my mind. 
It wasnotso. It was many months after 
writing to you, that I first met Rush. 
You had at the first no rival in my heart ; 
it was only that I began to realize that 
as far as concerned each other, our 
hearts could not be filled as they should 
be with a true and lasting love.”’ 

Alas! still another illusion swept 

away! It was not that a more powerful 
affection had come to crowd me from 
her thoughts. It was that from the first 
I had not possessed sufficient attraction 
‘to hold her to myself apart from any 
rivalry at all! 
f “Well, let it all pass, now,” I said. 
‘It is scarcely worth while to indulge 
either in regrets or reproaches ; and as 
for forgivenesses, they can scarcely ever 
alter the current of anybody's life. The 
world and its mixed up interests.must 
rollon all the same.f In your case, there 
was the result which of course altered 
everything to both of us,— you met and 
you married Rush Brackley.” 

“Yes, Philip, [I married him. There 
were some who said that our life together 
was not happy. They may have told you 
so. It was very happy at first; and then 
—there were disturbances which for a 
while threatened — ” 

Threatened ? And fora while What 
words were those she was speaking? 
What selt-delusion was taking posses- 
sion of her, or how otherwise was she 
trying to deceive me? I could not resist 
turning a keen glance of scrutiny upon 
her, my thoughts instinct with some new 
and undefined suspicion. I struggled 
not to say anything, but in spite of my- 
self I could not resist one suggestion. 

“And yet he left you?”’ 

“ Yes, but that perhaps he could not 
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help. For you see that after a while he 
became entangled in his business, and no 
matter how hard he struggled, he could 
not manage to bring things right again. 
[, an ignorant woman, of course, cannot 
understand. it; but we know that very 
often matters will go all wrong, and yet 
no one to blame for it. Then was the 
time when I should have shown myself 
a better wife than I was. When I saw 
that he was disturbed with cares, and 
knew not which way to turn for relief, I 
should have come forward with more 
comfort for him than I gave, and tried 
toenter into his difficulties and help him 
through them. But I never did _ so. 
After my foolish manner I sat one side 
and. said never a word, or asked him 
what I could do for his assistance; nor 
was [in any way of use, but merely kept 
aloof, as though it were no concern of 
mine at all. Men love sympathy in 
their troubles, do they not? And so at 
times—I can tell you this as to an old 
friend—he might have been a little 
cross with me, but it was natural, and 
because I was of no use to him as the 
true wife I should have been. I was 
angry myself at times, by reason of his 
manner to me; but since then I have 
had opportunity tothinkit over. Well, 
the time came when he had to go away 
from me, and leave everything behind. 
Ile was forced into it, Philip, to escape 
arrest. Bad men—they are so cruel to 
each other in matters of business, I have 
been told — made up harsh stories about 
him, and misrepresented everything he 
did, and imputed things to him that I 
know he was incapable of doing, and 
so he was obliged to leave our home, and 
without telling any one about it, else he 
would have been shut up in prison, as 
has been the fate of many other inno- 
cent men, and so prevented from being 
where he could help himself at all.” 
What could all this mean? It was 


with difficulty that I was able to keep 
the tell-tale wonderment out of my face, 
and force myself to listen with calmness. 
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I had not expected that she would bewail 
her past woes to me. Such things can- 
not happen with.even the most abused 
and injured wite, if she truly respects 
herself. Let her wrongs cry aloud to 
heaven, yet she will try to smile, and act 
a part of ignorance and insensibility 
through them all. But that to me who 
knew her so well Clare should strive to 
palliate her sufferings, and even to turn 
the blame for them upon herself, — why 
this indeed was the utmost excess of 
fatuity. It was stultification of herself, 
— it was an insult to my intelligence. 
No, I could not altogether keep silence. 

“He went away from you, Clare, but 
he did not tell you whither he was go- 


nor for months did he try in any 
What 


Ing, 
way to communicate with you. 
am I to think of that ?”’ 

“Only that cruel fate still pursued 
him and rendered him powerless. It 
was that I was such an inefficient wife 
to him, so weak and untrusting, that I 
was not worthy of his confidence. If I 
had known where he was, his enemies 
would have wormed it out of me, and 
then he would have been taken, and all 
been lost. Even if he had written to 
me, there must have been those who were 
watching the mails and would have seen 
his letters and whence they had been 
sent, and so everything would still be 
wrong. So, after all, there was nothing 
that he could do but keepsilence. Could 
he ever be brought toforgive me, do you 
think, that I had proved so little worthy 
of being trusted? For a long time I 
hoped that he was getting things into 
order again, so as to return and justify 
my faith in him, but I suppose that mis- 
fortunes weighed too heavily on him for 
that. All the while I.could not say 
anything to father about my hopes, for 
I knew that he was prejudiced as the 
rest. But I watched and prayed all the 
same; and there were weeks when I 
never heard astrange knock at the door, 
but my heart gave a bound, and the blood 
rushed into my face, for I thought that 
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here at last might be Rush, coming 
home again, and with every proof to put 
his enemies to shame.”’ 

What needless — what terrible foolish- 
ness was this, that she should so persist- 
ently continue in that false strain of 
argument. To a stranger, perhaps, there 
might besome justification init,— women 
must not recklessly publish their 
wrongs to all the world. But had she 
not already said that I must have been 
told her story? And could there be any 
possibility that an injured wife should 
be as forgetful and forgiving as she was 
now pretending to be? The cruel blow 
of one minute might be atoned for by 
the kiss of the next ; but who ever heard 
of any such long suffering through harsh 
treatment, followed by months of deser- 
tion, being so readily forgotten when not 
one word of sorrow or regret has been 
uttered? But I would still be silent, 
and let her fatuity run on to its end 
unchecked. 

“Then when we moved to St. Louis, 
Philip, I still had hopes that he would 
return. It was not as though I had 
passed entirely from his power to see 
me again. At our old home he could 
easily find out where we had gone. And 
afterwards, when we started for San 
Francisco, shall I tell you how I laughed 
a little to myself about the way things 
were turning out? I felt sorry, too, at 
laughing, for our departure had been in 
accordance with my father’s plans for 
me, and [ could not confess it to him how 
they were being thwarted. He thought 
that he was taking me away from any 
possible search on the part of my hus- 
band ; but [I had heard, I cannot tell you 
how, that Rush had been seen not long 
betore in California. Do you not now 
understand it all? He must have gone 
where his enemies could not reach him, 
but where, in a newer and freer life, he 
could begin the world again, Then when 
he had succeeded, as in the end such a 
man must necessarily succeed, he would 
send for me, and let me share with him 
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the new conditions through which he 
had at last lived down all slander, and 
had made himself once more respected.” 

By Heavens! this was no disguise or 
pretence of hers! She was actually 
believing all she said. Months of sepa- 
ration had caused her to forget all past 
wrongs. Where perhaps at times the 
recollection of some abuse obtruded 
itself, she had instilled within her mind 
such apower of self-deception as herself 
to take the blame, only caring now to 
remember the first few happy weeks of 
her married life;. and for the rest, to 
make every excuse for him and_ heap 


every ignominy upon herself. 


“And what you expect me todo, Clare? 
Why do you tell me all this ?”’ : 

“ Because, Philip, | must ask your aid. 
As an old friend, well loved, even though 
not as you once desired, you will help 
me, will you not? I cannot ask my 
father; hs is too old and feeble to work 
for me. Nor would he wish to do so in 
this matter, being too much ruled by 
cruel prejudice against Rush. But you 
will not refuse, I know. Rush is some- 
where in California, and I must find him. 
If he is in San Francisco, of course | 
will find him myself, but he may be any- 
where else. You are a man, and can go 
about and see other men, and inquire 
through them... Wherever Rush is, you 
cannot failat last to find him. And then 
you will tell me at once, will you not ? 
And I will go to him. Think how glad 
he will be to see me. Perhaps he may 
even now have succeeded in making a 
place for me at his side. He may have 
already written home for me to join him, 
for you know that there has been no way 
for him to hear about our journey over- 
land. Seeing me so soon, and as though 
in answer to his letter, he will be all the 
more delighted. And here we will begin 
the world anew. I will make myself all 
over, and become a different and a bet- 
ter wife to him. I will enter into all his 
plans, and try to assist him with my 
advice, as far as a poor woman ignorant 
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of all business can do. And henceforth 
we will be so happy. If only I can find 
him! You will really help me in this; 
will you not, Philip?”’ 

“What can I say?” I answered, and 
never before had my startled soul been 
so torn with conflicting loubts. Could 
i tell her all? But could I tell her now 
evenany portion of the truth? And yet 
something of the real knowledge must 
come to her at the last. It seemed as 
though I might take hours for reflection, 
and even then come to no conclusion. 
And yet I must answer her at once; any 
delay would be to the discredit of my 
truthfulness, as giving suspicion of art- 
ful motive. And with the pressure of 
my thoughts it came to me almost as an 
inspiration how to speak, and without 
viving any certain utterance, to gain a 


little time for reflection. 


“Turn back with me, Clare. It is 
time that you should seek your tent. 
You will need all your sleep. You must 
start very early tomorrow; I. have told 
your father why. Yes, your husband is 
in California ; tomorrow I will tell you 
all about him.” 

“Why not tonight?” 

‘“ Because, — because, Clare, my news 
will not be pleasant news. If I told you 
now, perhaps you would not sleep at all, 
and you will need all your rest for your 
journey tomorrow. And yet I must not 
let you go from me with any false hopes. 
Better a, little inkling of the truth now, 


so that when the time comes, you can 
more easily bear what must still come. 
This appears harsh, does it not? And 
yet it seems to me that it isthe best and 
wisest thing that I can do.”’ 

“ But, Philip, —”’ 

“There, there! Go in now, and do 
not seek to know more until I can bet- 
ter tell you. I will be with you tomor- 
row at daybreak, at which time you must 
start. I will even go with you a little 
way upon your journey. Then I will tell 
you all. It is only a few hours to wait. 
Good night, Clare. Believe me, I think 
I am acting best for you.” | 

I .pressed her cold, lifeless hand, 
scarcely daring to lift my eyes to her 
face, so suddenly grown white, and. so 
went my way. Had I really, acted wise- 
ly? had already brought sorrow upon 
her through sickening apprehension, 
and I might have held back the blow 
until the coming day. Yet it was bet- 
ter, after all, that she should become 
gradually prepared, and not learn all at 
once. learn what, indeed? Ah, there 
was the rub. So let her now school 
her thoughts to meet cruel tidings, — 
there could not in any case be other 
news than that. And let me feel that 
through my indefinite quality of speech 
I had left the way open and without 
need of retrogression for evil news, and 
in such manner of presentment as cir- 
cumstances might at the moment com- 
pel. 

Leonard Kip. 
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FINAL. 


I say Farewell,—for the last time let it be,— 
No more of hopeless hope, of vain endeavor ; 
I have no part in you, nor you in me, 


For ever. 


Yet even so. 


I needs must touch your head 


With passion-thrilling fingers, bent above you,— 
Because —though nevermore it should be said — 


I love you! 


My heart, my life-blood, soul of my very soul, 


© all in all! 


farewell, for fears beset me! 


Between us two now let the long years roll,— 


Forget me! 


M. C. Gillington. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. IN COSTA RICA. 


THE spirit of adventure that keeps 
life in us, yet comes near to worrying it 
out of us now and then, lured me with 
my handful of dollars to the hospitable 
shores of Costa Rica, where I hoped to 
find what was denied me in our own 
beautiful California. 

“ You can easily obtain employment, ” 
said some one who had been there, and 
did n't want it. | 

“Tf work I must, why not better there 
here?” thought I. “ And theless 
money I take with me the surer am I to 
seek that which might not attract me 
under other circumstances.’ 

A few letters, which proved almost 
valueless, an abiding trust in Providence, 
afterward somewhat shaken I am sorry 
to state, which convinces me that I can 
no longer hope to travel asa shorn lamb, 
considerable confidence in the good feel- 
ing of my fellow men, together with the 
few dollars above referred to, comprised 
my all when I[ set foot on the leaf-strewn 


and shady beach of Punta Arena, in the 
year of our Lord 1865. 

Before the day was over I saw my case 
was almost hopeless; I was one too 
many in avery meager congregation of 
foreigners. Ina week I was desperate, 
with poverty and misery brooding like 
evil spirits on either hand. Every ten 
minutes some one suggested something | 
which was almost immediately  sup- 
pressed by the next man I met, to whom 
[ applied tor further information. 

said one. 

There was n't a pupil to be had in the 
whole dominion. Clerkships were out 
of the question likewise; I might keep 
store if I could get anything to put init; 
or go farther, as some one suggested, if 
I had money enough to get there. I 
thought it wiser to endure the ills I had 
than fly to others that I knew not of. 
In this state I perambulated the green 
lanes of Punta Arena, conscious that | 
was drawing down tons of immaterial 
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sympathy from hearts of various nation- 
alities, beating to the music of regular 
salaries in hard cash, and the inevitable 
ringing of their daily dinner bell; and I 
continued to perambulate under the same 
depressing avalanches for a fortnight or 
more, a warning to the generation of the 
inexperienced that persists in sowing 
itself. broadcast upon the edges of the 
earth, and learns too late how hard it is 
for a man to take root under the circum- 
stances. 

One gloomy day I was seized in the 
market-place and led before a Spanish 
hidalgo of the old school, who offered 
me a bed and board for such manual 
compensation as I might be able to give 
him in his office during the usual busi- 
ness hours, namely, from day-break to 
some time in the afternoon, unless it 
rained, when business was suspended 
until fair weather should set that little 
world wagging again. I was invited to 
center the bosom of his tamily, in fact to 
be one of them, and no single man could 
ask to be more; to sit at his table and 
wait for better days, in which diversion 
he proposed to join me with all his soul. 
With an emotion of gratitude and a pang 
at being thus carly a subject of charity, 
| began business at Punta Arena, and 
‘carned within the hour how sharper 
than most sharps it is to know only your 
own mother tongue when you ‘re away 
home. 

Nightly I walked two hot and dusty 
miles through. groves of coffee shrubs 
and colonnades of palms to my new mas- 
ter’s. I skirted, with loitering steps, a 
placid sea, where a myriad of fish, dyed 
like the rainbow, sported unceasingly. 
Springs gushed from the mountains, 
singing their song of joy; the winds 
sang in the dark locks of the sycamore, 
while the palm boughs clashed like cym- 
bals in rythmical accompaniment ; glad 
children chanted their choruses, and | 
alone could n't sing, nor hum, nor whis- 
tle, because it does n’t pay to work for 
your board and pay for little necessities 
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out of your own pocket, in any latitude 
that I ever heard of. 

We lived ina coffee grove of ten thou- 
sand plants crowning a hill-slope to the 
west. How all-sufficient it sounds as I 
write it now, but how little I cared then, 
for many reasons! My cottage had 
prior tenants, who disputed possession 
with me, winged tenants who sought 
admission at every cranny, and frequent- 
ly obtained it in spite of me; these were 
not angels, but hens. My cottage had 
been a granary until it became too poor 
a receptacle for grains, and a better shel- 
ter left it open to the barn fowls until I 
arrived. They hated me, these hungry 


chickens. They used to sit in rows on 
the window sill and stare me out of 
countenance. 


A wide bedstead, corded with thongs, 
did its best to furnish my apartment. A 
narrow, a very narrow, and thin ship's 
mattress, that had been a bed of torture 
for many a sea-sick soul before it de- 
scended to me, a flat pillow lke a pan- 
cake, a condemned horse blanket, con- 
tributed by a good-natured Sambo who 
raked it from a heap of refuse in the 
yard, together with two sacks of rice, the 
despair of those hens in the window, 
were all I could boast of. 

With this inventory I strove (by par- 
ticular request) to be one of those who 
were comfortable enough in the chateau 
adjoining. Summoned peremptorily to 
dinner, I entered a little latticed saloon 
connected with the villa by a covered 
walk, discovered Don Refugio seated at 
table and already served with soup and 
claret; the remainder of the company 
served themselves as they best could; 
and I saw plainly that the family bosom 
was so crowded already that I might 
seck in vain to wedge myself into any 
corner of it, at least until some vacancy 
occurred. 

After dinner, sat ona sack of rice in 
my room, while it grew dark and my 
Don received calls. Wandered down to 
the beach at the foot of the hill,and lay 
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a long time on a bed of leaves, while 
the tide was out and the crabs clattered 
along shore and were very sociable. 
Natives began to kindle their evening 
fires, smoke sweet as incense climbed up 
to the leafy crowns of the sycamores, 
and was lost among the stars. Morsels 
of fish and tortillas were offered me by 
untutored natives, who welcomed me to 
their frugal meals, and desired that I 
should at least taste before they broke 
their fast. Bathed by the sea in a fresh, 
cool spring, and returned to my little 
coop, Which was illuminated by the glare 
of fifty floating beacons; looking back 
from the door I could see the dark lines 
of the torch bearers, and hear their sig- 
nal calls above the low growl of the reef, 
a half mile farther out from shore. It 
was a blessing to lie awake in my little 
room and watch the flicker of those fires ; 
the ocean still as death, the procession 
of fishermen sweeping from point to 
point within the reef, till the whole 
shore flooded with starlight and torch- 
light like a green sea garden in a girdle 
ot flame. 

Avshrill bell called me from my bed 
at dawn. I was not unwilling to rise, 
for half the night I lay likea saint onthe 
tough thongs, having turnedover insleep, 
thereby missing the mattress entirely. 
Made my toilet at a spring on the way 
into town; saw a glorious sunrise, that 
was as ¢ood as breakfast, and found the 
whole earth and sea and all that in them 
was singing again, while I listened and 
eave thanks for that privilege. 

At ten A. M. I went to breakfast ina 
small restaurant. I was about to remark 
that probably most melancholy ‘and 
homesickness may be cured or alleviated 
by a wholesome meal of victuals; but I 
think I wont, for, on referring to my 
note book, I find that within an hour 
after my return to the store I was as 
heartsick as ever, and was not afraid to 
say so. It is scarcely to be wondered at ; 
the sky was dark; aboard a schooner 
some sailors were making that baleful 
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whine peculiar to them, as they hauled 
into shore and tied up to a tree in 
a sifting rain. Then everything was 
ominously still, as though something 
disagreeable was about to happen ; there- 
upon I doubled myself upon the counter 
like a half-shut jack-knife ; and burying 
my face in my hands said to myself, “ O, 
to be alone with Nature! her silence is 
religion, and her sounds sweet music.’ 

After which, the rain blew over, and 
I was sent with a handcart and one - 
underfed greaser to a wharf half a mile 
away, to drag back several loads of pota- 
toes. We two hungry creatures strug- 
pled heroically to do our duty. Starting 
with a multitude of sacks that it was 
quite impossible to proceed with, we 
wrew weaker the farther we went, so that 
the load had to be reduced from time to 
time, and I believe the amount of pota- 
toes deposited by the way considerably 
exceeded the amount we subsequently 
arrived at the store with. 

Finding life a burden, and seeing the 
legs of the young fellowin harness with 
me bend under him in his frantic efforts 
to get pur cart out of a rut without 
emptying it entirely, I resolved to hire 
a substitute at my own expense, and save 
my remaining strength for a new line of 
business. Thus I was enabled to sit on 
the wharf the rest of the afternoon, and 
enjoy myself devising new means of sub- 
sistence, and watching the natives swim. 
Silently I sat looking over the sea at 
the reef, just visible in the light of the 
young moon like a spirit brooding over 
the waters, till I broke the spell by say- 
ing “eood-night”’ tothe few kind natives, 
which was repeated ina chorus as I with- 
drew to my coop and found my feathered 
cuests had beaten in the temporary bar- 
ricade erected in the broken window, 
entered, and made themselves at home 
during my absence,— a fact that scarcely 


endeared the spot to me. 

Next morning I was unusually merry ; 
could not tell why, but tried to sing as I 
made my toilet at the spring ; laughed 
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nearly all the way into town, saying my 
prayers and blessing God, when I came 
suddenly upon a horseshoe in the middle 
of the road; took it as an omen and a 
keepsake,— horseshoes are not shed 
everywhere nor for everybody. — I 
thought it the prophecy of a change, and 
at once cancelled my engagement with 
my employer, without having set foot 
into his house farther than the dining- 
room,or made any apparent impression 
upon the adamantine bosom of his fam- 
ily. 

After formally expressing my grati- 
tude to Don Refugio for his renewed 
offers of hospitality, I turned myself 
into the street and was once more adrift 
in the world. For the space of three 
minutes I was wild with joy at the 
thought of my perfect liberty. Then I 
erew nervous, began to feel unhappy, 
nay, even guilty, as though I had thrown 
up agood thing. Concluded it was rash 


of me to leave a situation where I[ got. 


two meals and a mattress, with the priv- 
ilege of washing at my own expense. 
Am not sure that it was not unwise, for 
I had no dinmer that afternoon; and 
having no bed either, I crept into the 
veranda of a house to let and dozed till 
daybreak. 

There was but one thing to live for 
now, namely, to see as much of Costa 
Kica as possible, and at my earliest con- 
venience return to beloved California. 

As I wandered, from most native 
homes came the invitation to enter and 
cat. Night after night I found my bed 
in the corner of some adobe house, 
whither I had been led by the master of 
it, with unaffected grace. It wasn't 
simply showing me to a spare room, but 
rather unrolling the best mat and turn- 
ing everything to my account so long as 
it pleased me to tarry. Frequently the 
mosquitoes. accepted me as a delicacy, 
and did their best to dispose of me. 
()nce I awoke with a headache; the air 
was so. dense with the odor of orange 
blossoms. 

VoL. XII. — 40. 


And so I wandered on; occasionally a 
white man went by, barely nodding or 
more frequently eyeing me with suspi- 
cion, and giving me as much of his dust 
as hefoundconvenient. Inthe wider fel- 
lowship of nature, I forswore all blood 
relations, and blushed for the representa- 
tives of my own color, as I footed it right 
royally. Therefore I was enabled to 
scorn the fellow who scorned me, whilé 
he flashed the steel hoofs of his charger 
in my face, and dashed on to the village 
we were both approaching with the 
dusk. 

What a spot it was! A long lane as 
green as aspring meadow, lying between 
wall-like masses of foliage, whose deep 
arcades were frescoed with blossoms 
and festooned with vines. Passing up 
the turf-covered road, on either hand I 
beheld through a screen of leaves, a log 
spanning an arroyo that was softly sing- 
ing its monody. It was a picture of 
still life with a suggestion of possible 
motion, —a village kept fresh forever. 
As I walked I knew something would 
cause me, —as it always does, — to turn 
at the right time and find a new friend 
ready to receive me. So I walked slow- 
ly and without hesitation or impatience 
until I turned and met him coming out 
of a small adobe house, holding out his 
hand to me in welcome, with a hearty 
“ Buenos tarde, Senor.’ Back we went 
together, and I ate and slept there as 
though it had been arranged a thousand 
years ago, — perhaps it was. 

There was a racket up at the farther 
end of the lane by the padre’s house. 
Songs and guitar-thrumming rose upon 
the night air; moreover, a bonfire and 
doubtless much aguardiente—too much, 
as usual, for I heard such cheering as the 
soul gives when it is careless of conse- 
quences, and caught a glimpse of the 
joys, such as even I, a good Christian, 
could hardly withstand. Commend me 
to him who has known temptation and 
not shunned it, but actually withstood 
it. It was the dance, as ever it is the 
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dance, where all the aspirations of the 
soul find expression in the body; those 
bodies that are incarnate souls, or those 
souls that are spiritualized bodies, insep- 
arable, whatever they are, for the time 
being. 

The fire glowed fervently; bananas 
hung out their tattered banners like dec- 
orations; the sea panted upon its sandy 
bed in heavy sleep. Circle after circle 
of swart but handsome faces were turned 
upon the flame-lit arena, where the 
dancers posed for a moment with their 
light drapery gathered about them and 
held carelessly in one hand. 

The next morning I started off again ; 
came at last toa shining whitewashed 
fort, where barefooted, dark-visaged sol- 
diers were lolling in the hot sun. Here 
more refreshments for the wayfarer, but 
to be paid by the dish, and therefore 
limited. Was obliged to hate a noisy 
fellow with too much bushy black beard, 
and to like another who eyed me kindly 
over his wine, having first offered mea 
elass. Footsore and weary I approached 
a stable from which thrice a week the 
diligencia was dispatched to Punta 
Arena: 

A modern pilgrim finds his scrip cum- 
bersome, if he has any, and deems it 
more profitable to pay his coachman 
than his cobbler. I climbed to my seat 
by the jolly driver, who was continually 
making and smoking cigarritos, mean- 
while keeping up a lively conversation 
with three merry nuns sitting just back 
of us, returning to the convent in Punta 
Arena after a vacation retreat among 
the hills. How they enjoyed the ride as 
three children might, and were quite 
wild with delight at meeting a corpulent, 
greasy old padre, who smiled amiably 
from his saddle, and offered to show 
them the interior of the pretty chapel. 
So they hurled themselves madly from 
the high seat, one after the other, scorn- 
ing to touch anything so contaminating 
as a man’s hand, though it looked sui- 
cidal, as the driver and I agreed, while 
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the three were at prayer at the altar. 
Whipping over the road townward, | 
could almost recognize my own foot- 
prints left since the time I used to take 
the dust in my face three mornings a 
week from the wheels of that very vehi- 
cle as I footed it in to business. Passing 
the spring, my toilet of other days, draw- 
ing to the edge of the town, we stopped 
being jolly, and were as proper as befit- 
ted travelers. We looked over the walls 
of the convent garden as we drove up to 
the gate, and saw the venerable mother 
superior hurrying down to us with a 
cumbersome chair for the relief cf the 
nuns, but before she reached us they had 
cast themselves to earth again in the 
face of destiny, and there was kissing, 
crying, and commotion, as they withdrew 
under the. gateway like so many doves 
seeking shelter. When the gate closed 
after them I heard them all cooing at 
once, but the world knows nothing fur- 
ther. 

Where would I be dropped? asked 
the driver. 

“In the middle of the street, please 
you, and take half my wealth for your 
ride, sir.” 

He took it, dropped me where we 
stood, and drove away, I pretending to 
be very much at my ease, — God help 
me and all other poor hypocrites ! 

I sought a place of shelter, or rather 
retirement, for the air is balm in that 
country. There wasan old house in the 
middle of a grassy lawn on a by street. 
Two of its rooms were furnished with 
papers and books, and certain gentlemen 
who contribute to its support lounge in, 
when they have leisure for reading or a 


chat. I grew to know the place famil- . 
larly. I stole a night’s lodging on its 


veranda in the shadow of a passion vine, 
but for embarrassing some early student 
in pursuit of knowledge, I passed the 
second night on the floor of the dilapi- 
dated cook house, where the ants cov- 
ered me. I endured the tortures of one 
who bares his body to an unceasing 
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shower of sparks, but I survived. There 
was in this very cook house a sink six 
feet in length and as wide as a coffin ; 
the third night I lay like a galvanized 
corpse till a rat sought to devour me, 
when I took to the streets and walked 
till morning. By thistime the president 
of the club whose acquaintance I had the 
honor of, tended me the free use of any 
portion that was not otherwise engaged. 

Ten nights I crossed: the unswept 
Hoors of that dilapidated old house, my 
only shelter. With a faint heart and 
hollow stomach I threw myself upon my 
elbow and strove to sleep. I lay till my 
heart stopped beating, my joints were 
wooden, and my four limbs corky beyond 
all hope of reanimation. There the mos- 
quito revelled, and it was a promising 
place for centipedes. At either end of 
the building an open window admitted 
the tip of a banana leat ; up their green 
ribs the sprightly mouse careered.  [ 
broke the backbones of these banana 
leaves, though they were the joy of my 
soul, and would have adorned the choi- 
cest conservatory in the land. 

Day was equally unprofitable to me. 
My so-called best friend said, ‘“‘ Why not 
return to California?” Every one 
met invited me to leave the-country at 
my earliest convenience. The Ameri- 
can consul secured mea passage to be 
settled for at home, and my career in that 
country was evidently at an end. 

There is a market in Punta Arena, 
where, under one broad roof, threescore 
hucksters of both sexes congregate long 
before daylight, and while afew candles 
illumine their wares, patiently await cus- 
tom. -A half dozen shriveled old hags 
with an eye to business serve hot coffee 
and chocolate at a vea/ per cup to any 
who chooses to ask for it. Byseven A.M. 
the market is so nearly sold out that 
only the more plentiful fruits of the 
country are to be obtained at any price. 
A prodigal cannot long survive on husks 
unless he have coffee to wash them 
down; I took my cup of it,— with two 
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spoonfuls of sugar and ants dipped out 
of a cigar-box, and a crust of bread into 
the bargain, — sitting on a bench in the 
market place, with two picturesque look- 
ing Indians on either side. 

The man who has passed a grimy 
chop-house wherein a frowzy fellow sat 
at his cheap spread without envying the 
frowzy fellow his cheap spread cannot 
truly sympathize with me. The man 
who has not felt a great hollow in his 
stomach, which he found necessary to 
fill at the first fountain he came to, or go 
over on his beam ends for lack of ballast, 
cannot fall upon my neck and call me 
brother. 

At daybreak I haunted those street 
fountains, waiting my turn while somber- 
hued cooks filled almost fathomless ollas, 
and peons filled pot-bellied jars. There 
I meekly made my toilet, took my first 
course for breakfast, rinsed my handker- 
chief and went my way. The whole 
performance was. very embarrassing, 
because I was a novice anda dozen people 
watched me in curious silence. 

I had also a boot with asuction in the 
toe: there is dust in Punta Arena; while 
I walked that boot loaded and discharged 
itself in a manner that amazed and 
amused a small mob of embryo cab- 
alleros, who followed me in my free ex- 
hibition, advertising my shooting boot 
gratuitously. I was altogether shabby in 
my outward appearance, and cannot hon- 
estly upbraid any resident of the town 
for his neglect of me. I know that I 
suffered the agony of shame and the 
pangs of hunger, but they were nothing 
to the utter loneliness I felt as I wan- 
dered about with my heart on my sleeve, 
and never a bite from so much as a daw. 

My last days in Costa Rica were 
brightened by the delicate attentions of 
a few good souls who learned, too late, 
the shocking state of my case. Thanks 
to them, I slept well thereafter in a real 
bed, and was sure of dinners that 
wouldn't rattle in me like a withered 
kernel in an old nutshell. 
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I had but to walk to the beach, wave 
my lily hand, heavily tanned about that 
time, when lo! a boat immediately dis- 
patched from the plump little aviso 
“Gypsy, where the cross of St. George 
waved triumphantly from sunrise to sun- 
set all the year round. Such capital 
dinners as I had there, such offers of 
bed and board and boundless sympathy 
as were made me by those dear fellows 
who wore the gold lace and had a pirat- 
ical looking cabin all to themselves, 
were enough to wring a heart that had 
been nearly wrung out in its battle with 
life in Punta Arena. 

No longer I walked the streets as one 
smitten with the plague, or revolved in 
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envious places about the market-place 
where I could have got my fill for a half 
dollar, but had neither the one nor the 
other. Nolonger I went at daybreak to 
swell the procession at the water spout, 
or sat on the shore the picture of des- 
pair. 

One windy afternoon we cut our stérn 
hawser in a fair wind and sailed out of 
the harbor; I felt a sense of relief and 
moralized for five minutes without stop- 
ping. Then I turned away from all list- 
eners and saw those. glorious peaks 
growing dim in the distance: the clouds 
embraced them in their profoundsecrecy ; 
like a lovely mirage they floated upon the 
bosom of the sea. 
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Ir has been said that the faculty of 
dreaming, allied to the mystery of dark- 
ness, constitutes the one great tube 
through which man communicates with 
the shadowy. 

Whether true or false, the fact never- 
theless remains that many premonitions 
of coming evil, afterwards confirmed by 
the event, come to us in the shape of 
dreams, and it is a no less undeniable 
fact that most people laugh at these 
warnings, and yet nearly all believe in 
them or are interested in them. 

Numerous more or less well authentt- 
cated instances of presentiments caused 
by dreams and verified by facts have 
come down to us from time immemorial, 
and the following episodes of actual 
occurrences are added to the weird col- 
lection not to throw more light upon the 
vexed question of supernatural influence 
and agencies in daily life, but more as 
additional corroborating evidence of the 
existence in nature of an inscrutable, 


occult force, which striking off at a tan- 
gent from the well defined line of some 
great natural law, enables coming events 
to cast in mystic projection their shad- 
ows beforee 

Some years since — how many is im- 
material to our purpose —an officer ot 
the regular army, whose name must ne- 
cessarily remain undisclosed, but whom, 
“faute de mieux,’ we will designate 
as Armistead, was stationed at one of 
those small military frontier posts which 
our Indian policy compels us to keep up 
at so much trouble and expense in the 
Indian country. 

It was one of the most remote stations 
in Arizona; itself at that time, — before 
railroads, the great forerunners of ad- 
vancing civilization, abolished distance 
and brought it nearer to our doors, — one 
of the most inaccessible of our Territo- 
ies. Its natural surroundings were of the 
wildest and dreariest. Situated on adry, 
arid, wind-swept mesa, enclosed afar off 
by a circle of barren, forbidding moun- 
tains, the only relief for the eyes half 
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blinded by the glare of the midday sun 
reflected by the hard, gravelly, grassless 
soil,and by the oft-recurring sand-storms 
so frequent in that section of the coun- 
try, were a few mesquite and greasewood 
bushes and still fewer cottonwood trees. 
These grew here and there in the nar- 
row, ribbon-like, alluvial valley, formed 
by the Rio Colorado on its way to the 
sca, benéath the bluff on which the post 
was built, and dwindling away day by 
day under the encroachments of the Nile- 
like river that preyed upon each of the 
banks alternately, in a robbing Peter to 
pay Paul system. 

Outside of the small garrison the 
moral environment was in keeping with 
the natural. A lot of dirty, thievish, half- 
starving Indians, wards by name and vic- 
tims by fact, of a blind, misdirected gov- 
ernmental policy, brutalized instead of 
civilized by their contact. with the few 
white outcasts who had taken refuge 
among them. These whites eked out a 
miserable living in common with an alien 
race, While their aimless lives ebbed but 
too slowly away in contaminating that 
which had been bad enough before their 
advent. 

The post was garrisoned by a company 
-of regular infantry, two of its officers 
being present for duty with it,—the 
captain, who was post commander, and 
A\rmistead, the first lieutenant, who, in 
addition to his staff duties as adjutant, 
quartermaster, and commissary, Was gen- 
cral factotum to the commanding officer. 
The whole force, including the cap- 
tain’s wife, who was indeed queen of all 
she surveyed, amounted, all told, to some 
lorty souls ; but small and inadequate as 
this number was, considering the mani- 
told duties required of the garrison, its 
moral effect upon the three or four 
thousand Indians scattered about the 
post, and within a radius of fifty miles, 
was equivalent to at least ten times that 
number ; for it represented the United 
States armed and equipped, and ready 
tor the field at a moment’s notice... 
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Cut off by the united force of circum- 
stance and of duty from nearly all the 
social amenities of life, Armistead, his 
captain and the latter's wife had neces- 
sarily formed themselves intoa close cor- 
poration to keep up, until better associ- 
ations could be had or a change of station 
came, as much of the usages of good soci- 
ety as was absolutely required to prevent 
them from falling back into the total or 
semi-barbarism surrounding them on all 
sides. 

With this object in view they all messed 
together, and Armistead, much to his 
eratification, had found in his friend and 
commander’s family a home lighted up by 
the presence and refining influence of a 
gentle, educated woman, a boon above 
price and for which he felt thankful every 
day of his life. 

The trio had by nature many things in 
common. They thought alike upon all 
the great questions at issue at that time 
before the people of the country ; and 
among authors in their varied reading 
they had the same favorites and the same 
bétes notires. kverything, in fact, in 
them and about them combined to make 
them what they were, the closest and 
truest of friends. 

One morning, Armistead, who had all 
along been in the best of health, came 
to breakfast from his quarters, but afew 
steps away from those occupied by his 
friends, in a state of mind and_ body so 
different trom his former self, that the 
Captain and his wife noticed it and 
remarked upon it. He was pale, silent, 
and moody, irritable when spoken to, 
and depressed, —the very opposite of 
the even tempered and jolly companion 
they had always found him. In reply 
to their reiterated questions, he answered 
that owing to a singularly bad dream he 
had had the night before, he felt op- 
pressed with a vague presentiment of 
coming evil, which he could neither 
account for nor banish, and which made 
him feverish, anxious, and uneasy. 

His friends attempted to dissuade 
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him from attaching any importance to: 
such an evanescent, unsatisfactory, and 
unreasonable thing as a dream, good or 
bad, and tried to impress upon him the 
fact that mere depression of spirit was 
not a true premonition of coming evil. 

Roused into a discussion of the sub- 
ject bythe well meant, half-earnest bad- 
inage of his companions, he answered 
that among the theorists on the subject 
of presentimentsin general it was uni- 
versally accepted as a recognized fact, 
that the true presentiment must be 
wholly without foundation in reason, — 
that this was true whether it took the 
formof anunreasonable dream, as they 
qualified the visions of the night, or 
that of a mere feeling or fancy ; and that 
it must be spontaneous, unexpected, and 
wholly without interpretation from nat- 
ural causes. He added that he felt 
assured in his own mind that the dream 
he had had, whether reasonable or.un- 
reasonable, fulfilled all the conditions 
required in warnings and omens by all 
the authors he had read on the subject, 
and he proceeded to relate it to his 
interested hearers, previously requesting 
them to note in each of their diaries the 
date and the points of the occurrence. 

He had gone to bed the previous night 
in his usual state of good health and 
clear conscience, and his evening meal, 
as they knew, had not been such as to 
produce bad effects upon his digestive 
apparatus. Previous to his falling asleep 
he had followed his customary habit of 
reading in bed for an hour or so some 
matter-of-fact narrative of voyages and 
explorations, which, from its even tenor, 
would not produce any great tension 
upon his nervous system, and he had 
quietly and peacefully dropped into the 
land of Nod, after blowing out his night- 
lamp. 

He dreamed that after having slept all 
night he awoke just in time to get ready 
for breakfast, and as he half rose out of 
bed to do so, he was thunderstruck by 
seeing in the middle of the rooma shut- 
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ter resting upon two trestles, in the 
form of atable, upon which a dead man, 
— who was no other than himself, — was 
lying stretched out at full length in 
rigor mortts, and ready for the grave. 
Sitting on his cot, he looked at himself 
lying dead in the middle of the room 
with a queer, morbid curiosity, knowing 
that he was the dead man but still retain- 
ing his perception of being alive in 
another place, — dreading the interment 
which must necessarily follow, — yet all 
the while wishing it were over and done 
with. After gazing upon his lifeless 
dobbelzanger tor a while in a dazed, 
bewildered way, he got up upon his feet, 
proceeded to dress himself, and went 
out to his breakfast after closing the 
door of his room with a last look at his 
dead other self. As he stepped out of 
the house into the open air he noticed, 
much to his surprise, that the snow lay 
deep on the ground; a very unusual 
thing for that latitude, especially in the 
valley of the Colorado. 

As he opened his door once more on 
his return from his morning meal, he saw 
the shutter still resting upon the trestles 
in the middle of the room, but the dead 
man had disappeared, and in his place, 
dressed ina black silk dress with a fichiu 
of Pointe d’Alencon lace over her neck 
and bosom, and a white japonica in her 
gray hair, was stretched the dead body 
of a woman. Before he could take a 
second look at her features, which 
appeared very familiar to him in his 
hurried first glance, the whole thing 
faded away, and he awoke to find him- 
self bathed in a cold sweat and trembling 
all over. | 

As he opened his eyes, quite certain 
of his being wide awake and in the full 
possession of all his faculties, he per- 
ceived, leaning over him, gazing at him 
with sad, pensive eyes and a mournful 
smile playing upon her lips, the female 
figure he had just seen in his dream 
stretched upon the shutter in the habil- 
iments of the grave, and as he returned 
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the gaze for a moment and recognized 
the face, the ezdolon faded away, and 
slowly disappeared into space. 

Most assuredly, — continued Armis- 
tcad impressively, — this was not, could 
not be, what his friends had just called 
the evanescent, unsatisfactory, and un- 
reasonable fabric of unsubstantial noth- 
ingness. The different phases of the 
weird and vivid imagery followed one 
another in too regular and logical se- 
quences to be merely the erratic phan- 
tasm of an ordinary dream. There was 
nothing vague or confused about the 
solemn shifting scenes, and while they 
lasted, the consciousness that he was 
dreaming was lost in the reality of the 
vision. 

According to the solution generally 
adopted by men whose patient experi- 
mental researches with the mysteries of 
the unknown — but not unknowable — 
entitled them to the distinguishing des- 
ignation of occult scientists, his dream 
was either one of those visions coming 
from no one knew whence, but which 
were sure warnings of coming events, ar 
it was one of those brain-dreams recog- 
nized by medical experts as the equally 
sure avant courters of approaching dis- 
solution, 

As to the apparition he had seen 
standing at his bedside, outside, but still 
part of his dream, that question had 
passed from the domain of mere specu- 
lation into that of almost absolute cer- 
tainty ; for on the theory founded upon 
the cases investigated by the English 
Society for Psychical Research this expe- 
rience would be accounted for by the 
action of ‘telepathic impact,’ or thought 
transference. The dying woman, whose 
astral appeared to him, naturally thought, 
in all probability, of the absent one at 
the time of her death, and at such mo- 
ment her strongest desire, in all likeli- 
hood, was to see him once more, and the 
intensity of her thought was such as to 
impress it vividly upon the mind of him 
toward whom it was directed. And 
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arising from the breakfast-table —as he 
came to a pause — witha slight farewell 
bow to his friends, who had listened to 
him with an interest mixed with consid- 
erable apprehension on his account, for 
his words were earnest and impressive, 
Armistead went back to his quarters and 
was not seen again that day. 

From this time forth he began to droop 
away ina most unaccountable manner, 
until, within a comparatively short time, 
he had become reduced toa mere shadow 
of his former self. 

The great event of the day, or rather 
of the week, for mail facilities at that 
time were remarkably slow and _ unre- 
liable, was the arrival of the mail carrier 
at the post. As soon as he was seen in 
the far-away distance approaching the 
camp on hisambling gray mare the whole 
garrison was on tip-toe with expectation. 
The mail was delivered and assorted in 
the adjutant’s office, and distributed by 
the sergeant-major into the eager hands 
awaiting it; for waiting for it until it 
should be brought to the quarters by the 
orderly detailed for that purpose was 
never thought of in the fervor of expec- 
tancy. 

Late one afternoon, some three weeks 
after his dream, as Armistead and his 
friend the Captain were sitting together 
on the former’s porch, they saw the mail 
carrier crossing the parade ground on 
his way to the office with the mails, and 
they started after him together to see 
what it had brought them. 

As they entered the room the mail had 
just been dumped in a heap upon an 
office table, and on the very top of the 
pile, lying with its superscription down- 
ward so that the writing could not be 
seen, was a black-edged letter. Armis- 
tead dropping the arm of his companion, 
which in his bodily weakness he almost 
needed as a support, went to the table, 
took up the black letter without saying 
a word or looking at its address, and 
turning upon his heel walked slowly 
back alone towards his quarters, leaving 
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his friend behind to look upon his re- 


treating form in astonishment at his 
action and abrupt departure. 

He was not seen again that night, but 
the next morning, as he dragged himself 
to breakfast, he held an open letter in his 
hand, and as he dropped wearily intoa 
seat he handed it to his hostess, with 
the request to read it aloud. 

It was from his brother in Indiana,and 
it advised him of the sudden death of their 
mother,—the result of an accident on the 
ice. The letter went on to state how, 
before dying, she had repeatedly called 
for her absent son, and gave the details 
of the funeral, — how the remains had 
been prepared for the grave in a black 
silk dress, with some rich old lace, which 
their mother had prized dearly, over the 
neck and bosom, and how a dear friend 
of the deceased had brought a white 
japonica to place among the gray hairs 
they had loved so well. It further stated 
that a large concourse of friends and 
acquaintances had attended the remains 
to their last resting place, and that the 
procession had experienced some diffi- 
culty on reaching the cemetery, situated 
in the open country, owing to the great 
and unusual depth of the snow lying on 
the ground at the time. 

Without a word from either of them, 
the Captain and his wife, as if moved 
by the same thought, referred to their 
respective diaries, and the date they had 
entered therein as that of Armistead’s 
dream was the one on which the death 
of his mother had occurred. 

Armistead’s health grew from bad to 
worse after this, and one evening not 
long afterwards he was sitting propped 
up in an arm-chair on the back porch of 
his friend’s house, to which he had been 
removed for better care, engaged in con- 
versation with his dearly loved friend 
and confidant, the Captain’s wife, who 
had been such a sweet sister to him. 

The sun was sinking in the far west, 
beyond the mountains, and its last rays 
threw a golden tint over the waters of 
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the Colorado in the far-away distance ; 
while nearer to them, at the end of the 
bluff overlooking the Mojave valley, a 
stray sunbeam, as if loth to leave, still 
lingered over a corner of the post ceme- 
tery. 

Raising his wasted forefinger he point- 
ed towardsit and expressed his last wish 
to his companion, whose gentle eyes were 
fast filling with tears: 

‘Look, Nellie, — over there, — where 
the sun still shines, —let me be buried 
there.”’ 

And he was, for within a week the 
waves of the Rio Colorado on their way 
to the sea sang his requiem as he slept 
his last sleep in the grave above them. 


I]. 


In the beginning of the month of De- 
cember, 1880, a party composed of four 
or five officers, who had met by chance 
in the club room of the post trader's 
store at Fort Grant, in southeastern 
Arizona, were engaged in whiling away, 
in throwing dice desultorily for small 
bets, the short time still remaining unoc- 
cupied on their hands until the bugle, 
sounding the first call for tattoo, should 
summon them to the last duty of the day. 

After some glasses of beer and cigars 
had been won and lost here and there 
among them, and the bugle call still 
remained unsounded, they began, in 
order to kill time faster, to throw the 
dice for different articles of the settler’s 
goods exhibited for sale on the shelves 
of the store. 

Finally Lieutenant Gear, speaking to 
Captain Thomp, —the names are ficti- 
tious, — made the following proposition : 
“This is getting monotonous. I have 
now more bath towels and combs and 
brushes than I can use in a year, and I 
don’t see anything around that I care’ 
about playing for. Let us, you and I, 
throw the dice, just for the fun of it, and 
see which of us two shall die first. Come, 
the best one in three ?”’ 
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An old officer standing by interposed 
with the remark that such betting was 
not only childish, but sinful and almost 
criminal, for chance was a fickle goddess 
in more ways than gambling, and it 
would not do to defy her too much, for 
there was no telling what might happen. 

Captain Thomp, however, falling into 
the humor of his subaltern, accepted the 
bet, and taking up a dice-box shook it 
once or twice, and threw two tours and 


one ace. In two more throws he made 


eleven, which gave him a total of twenty 


points against his life. 

Lieutenant Gear picking up the dice, 
with a laugh, and the remark, ‘‘ Captain 
you're gone up!” replaced them in the 
box, gave it a shake, and in three throws 
scored forty-two. 

It was settled, Captain Thomp was to 
die first; and as they all left the room 
to attend tattoo roll call, — the signal for 
which was just then sounding on the 
parade ground, —Gear remarked  jok- 
ingly to his company commander, “ Get 
your. coffin ready, Captain; my life 1s 
insured against yours.”’ 


It so happened that the Major —the 


old officer who had questioned the ethics 
of the singular bet — had just arrived at 
art Grant to assume command of the 
post, which he was to do the very next 
day, and he and his wife were tempora- 
rily the guests of Captain Thomp and 
his family. 

Happening to rise early on the morn- 
ing after the betting, the very first thing 
the Major saw on stepping out uponthe 
porch of his quarters was the post flag 
displayed at half mast. As this is done 
only upon the death of an officer or 
cnlisted man occurring at the particular 
post where the sign of mourning ts exhib- 
ited, or upon the receipt of orders from 
the headquarters of the army at Wash- 
ington, officially announcing the decease 
of some distinguished person who has 
held high publictrust under government, 
-~and the funereal honors to be paid him 
at all military stations, notice of which, 
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in either case, had not reached him, 
the Major was naturally much surprised 
at the display, and immediately sent for 
the sergeant of the guard to ascertain 
the cause of it. 

The sergeant came as ordered, and 
reported the matter as accidental and not 
intentional, —that on hoisting the flag 
at reveillé, as customary, the halliards 
had fouled when the flag had reached 
half mast, and that it could neither be 
hauled up or brought down unless the 
topmast was unstepped and lowered to 
the ground, 

“Go back to the guardhouse; bring 
two of your men with you, and try it 
again,” ordered the Major. 

The men came, but all their efforts 
proved unavailing, —the flag would nei- 
ther go higher up nor come lower down. 

“Hang it!’ commanded the by this 
time irate officer, “bring a carpenter, 
look up an old sailor among the soldiers, 
and lower the topmast at once, —I'Il 
have no flag at*half mast at my post with- 
out cause, —it’s a sign of bad luck.” 

And the old officer with his gray mus- 
tache bristling —a sure sign that he was 
vexed — turned upon his heel to goto his 
breakfast, to which he had just been 
summoned. While eating it, sitting next 
to Captain Thomp, who had just an- 
swered his inquiry about his health with 
the reply that he felt remarkably well, 
he was about to mention the flag episode, 
when the Captain dropped his knife and 
fork upon his plate with an inquiring 
look around the table, and asked if 
they had not heard some one calling 
him. 

As they all answered in the negative, 
he rose from the table hurriedly with the 
remark: ‘ Why, yes, somebody is calling 
me, and there is_a knock at the door. 
I’1l go and see who it is,’”’ and he left the 
room. 

The breakfast went on without him, 
and as he did not return, although he 
had been gone some time, his wife got 
up to see what had become of him. She 
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found him lying dead upon a bed in the 
next room. 

It was ascertained afterwards that he 
had gone to the door of the hall leading 
to the front porch of the house, opened 
it, and suddenly raising his hand to his 
forehead, had reeled into the next room 
and fallen down on the bed in a fit of 
apoplexy. 

Before the news could be disseminated 
over the post, the sergeant of the guard, 
who had not yet heard of the Captain's 
death, came to the commanding officer 
and reported that the carpenter and the 
sailor were ready to lower the topmast 
and bring down the flag. 

“ Never mind, sergeant,’ answered the 
Major with a pale face, “let 1t remain 
at half mast until retreat, —there is a 
death in the post.” 

One evening last winter, being sta- 
tioned at a military post in northern 
New York, on the Canadian frontier, I 
called upon the wife of an officer of my 
regiment, who had served at Fort Grant 
some time after the occurrence above 
related, and sitting in front of a cheerful 
fire, with the long remaining snows of 
that severe climate lying thick and deep 
all over the surrounding country, we 
exchanged reminiscences of the event- 
ful days and nights when her husband 
and myself hunted the wily Apaches 
over hill and dale under the burning sun 
of tar-off Arizona. 

By and by we came to the betting 
match and its sinister ending, and she 
went on to tell me how, soon after Cap- 
tain Thomp’s demise, the quarters in 
which he had died acquired the reputa- 
tion of being haunted by-his_ ghost. 
Strange noises were heard in them of 
nights, and eventually no one would live 
in them, and the soldiers kept very shy 
of them after dark. Then changes of 


troops and of stations had taken place, 
and gradually new faces had replaced the 
old ones, but the story of the haunted 
house remained and vas re-told with 
many variations, like all twice-told tales. 
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While they were stationed there one 
of the periodical Apache outbreaks had 
occurred, and nearly all the troops at the 
post were ordered into the field on a long, 
weary flea-hunt after the Indian murder- 
ers. During her husband’s absence on 
the trail of the hostiles, she had remained 
all alone —a servant girl excepted — in 
her quarters, and what between her 
anxiety for her absent husband and the 
fear that some of the San Carlos rene- 
gades might jump the post during the . 
absence of the greater part of its garri- 
son, she had a bad time of it.” 

They kept loaded guns and revolvers 
in the house, and as soon as night came 
the doors were closed and double-locked, 
and barricaded with some of the furni- 
ture. ‘And,’ continued she impress- 
ively, “after I was told the story of the 
haunted house all the money in the 
world would not have gotten me to go 
near it after dark, —it looked so dreary 
and lonely at the end of the row!” 

“At the end of the row?” I remarked 
astonished, ‘Why, what quarters did 
you have?”’ | 

“Those next to your old ones, —the 
adobe building close by!”’ 

‘“ My dear friend,” I replied, “Captain 
Thomp never lived in the house at the 
end of the row. He died in the quar- 
ters next to mine, in which you lived all 
alone with your maid, all the time your 
husband was away.” 

The lady stared at me in horror for a 
moment, and then gasped — 

“Great heavens! what a blessing I 
did not know it at the time, —and to 
think that I never saw or heard any- 
thing strange in them!”’ 


ITT. 


In the early spring of 1869 two sol- 
diers belonging to the garrison of the 
post were fishing for trout in a small 
mountain stream some three miles from 
Camp Halleck, Nevada. 

One of the lines becoming inextric- 
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ably entangled in some obstacle at the 
bottom of the water, one of the soldiers 
waded into the creek, which was shal- 
low, not exceeding three feet in depth, 
and found that the hook had caught into 
what appeared to be a roll of blankets. 
With the help of his comrade he raised 
the roll to the surface of the water and 
thence on the bank of the stream. Un- 
rolling the bundle, which was somewhat 
lengthy and heavy, they found the half 
decomposed remains of aman, evidently 
murdered ; tor the head of the corpse 
was split open as if with a sharp instru- 
ment,— presumably a hatchet or an ax. 
Not very far down stream from where 
the first bundle was found they came 
upon another, in the water also, in which 
was wrapped up the body of another 
man killed in the same manner. : 
Ina spirit of investigation they began 
to look about them for some indices 
that might furnish a clew to the deed 


and its perpetrators. Happening to 


look across the creek they sawa long, 
narrow streak of some kind of grayish 
stuff, which brought into strong relief 
by the green spring grass growing all 
around it, showed like a broad white rib- 
bon leading down to the creek from 
some distance above. Crossing the 
stream they examined it and found it to 
be along trail of pasty flour evidently 
strewn there by some one with a pur- 
pose. Following the tell-tale track they 
soon came upon the long-extinguished 
remains of a small camp-fire, near which 
were the still well defined and ‘distinct 
traces of wagon wheels and horses’ hoofs. 

One of the soldiers, leaving the other 
to watch over the bodies until he re- 
turned, went back to the post and 
reported the matter. The adjutant and 
the post surgeon. were ordered to the 
spot to investigate the case, and putting 
this and that together it did not take 
long for these officers to come to a con- 
clusion and reconstruct the murder as it, 
in all probability, had occurred. 

It was remembered that soon after the 


preceding Christmas, or thereabouts, 
when the snow lay deep and thick on 
the ground in all that section of the 
country, two itinerant Jew peddlers, 
traveling in a light wagon with such 
goods as they traded in, had passed 
through the post going in the direction 
of the creek, on the banks of which they 
halted that night, as their camp-fire was 
seen from the post. 

A few hours thereafter a man travel- 
ing on foot had made some inquiries 
about them, stating that he belonged to 
the party, and was going to camp with 
them. Two or three days afterwards 
this same man passed back through the 
post alone, driving the team himself, 
had his horses re-shod at the post black- 
smith’s shop, and went on his way west- 
ward. There being nothing suspicious 
about the matter, it attracted no special 
attention. 

The presumption, after discovering 
the bodies, was that this man had come 
up with the Jews that eventng, had asked 
their permission to camp with them 
that night, and had murdered them 
while asleep; and then wrapping the 
bodies in the blankets on which the men 
had slept, had dragged them to the 
creek some forty yards distant, and 
thrown them into it. 

The dragging had, in all likelihood, 
left a bloody trail on the hard snow, 
and in order to hide it the murderer had 
sprinkled it over with some of the flour 
the men had used for supper, — although 
why he used flour instead of the snow 
lying so plentifully around was_ not 
clearly understood. The remains of the 
murdered men were given decent burial 
in the post cemetery, and the murderer, 
as far as I know, was never discovered. 

Within a month after the occurrence, 
I arrived with my company from an 
Eastern station and assumed command 
of the post, and while my intended 
quarters were being repaired, I was the 
guest of the post surgeon, who, like 
myself, was a -bachelor for the time 
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being. Sitting one evening in front of 
a cosy fire, whose cheerful heat was 
much appreciated, for the spring was 
not very far advanced and the winter 
had been severe, the Doctor related to 
me the finding of the bodies and the 
autopsy he had performed on the 
very disagreeable duty, owing to their 
advanced stage of decomposition, —to- 
gether with a singularly weird visitation 
he had had soon after their burial, —the 
very next night, in fact, after the = 
and funeral. 

He had gone to bed in the room in 
which I was to sleep that night, some- 
what impressed with the noisome post- 
mortem examination he had performed 
on the bodies, in order to ascertain 
beyond cavil the cause of death in the 
event of a question of medical jurispru- 
dence arising in the trial of the murder- 
er, should he ever be apprehended ; and 
he felt such a general depression of his 
whole system that he entertained serious 
fears of having inadvertently become 
inoculated with some blood poison while 
performing the operation. 

At any rate he had a most restless 
night of it. Whenever he closed his 
eyes, his mind, despite all his efforts to 
prevent it, would reconstruct over and 
over again the midnight tragedy on the 
banks of the creek, and like the shifting 
scenes of a theatrical performance, cach 
and all the different phases of the bloody 


deed would reproduce themselves in his. 


mind’s eye as they were supposed to 
have taken place on that dismal winter 
night. | 
Finally, after many subsultory tosses 
and turns, he dropped into a heavy, un- 
easy lethargy, which held his’ body 
bound as if in chains, while his mind 
remained as active as if wide-awake, 
a combination which soon amalgamated 
itself into a frightful nightmare. The 
door of his bedroom flew open, and the 
two murdered men, holding each other 
by the hand, came slowly towards him. 
Sadly —reproachfully, it seemed to him 
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—they gazed upon him for a while, and 
then slowly withdrew. 

For three successive nights the visita- 
tion was repeated in the same manner 
and then ceased altogether, — “ But,” 
added my friend, with what seemed to 
me an uneasy glance about the room, “I 
have not gotten over it, for I shudder 
still when I think how dreadful the 
whole thing was; but why they should 
look at me in that reproachful manner | 
cannot imagine, for certainly it was not 
I who murdered them.”’ 

As the Doctor had gone on with his 
recital of the supposed circumstances of 


the double midnight murder on the 
banks of the lonely stream, and his 


chostly after experiences, he had recon- 
structed the scene, and the deed, and 
the visitation, so forcibly that I was 
strangely impressed almost in spite of 
myself. It must be acknowledged that 
the accessories to the tale were condu- 
cive to the impression. The hour was 
late — almost early — and the sentries 
excepted, the Doctor and myself were 
probably the only two individuals still 
sitting up within aradius of thirty miles. 
The wind had risen, and as it forced its 
way through the cracks and crevices of 
the badly constructed house, it filled it 
with plaintive sighs and moanings, rising 
every once inawhile intosomething like 
halt- suppressed shrieks of anguish and 
despair ; and inthe intervals between the 
custs, which shook the window frames 
and made the panes rattle, the ill-omened 
hooting of an owl, adding his dismal /vo- 
footto the weird night noises, came from 
the cottonwood trees skirting the dry 
creek that ran through the post. 

The Doctor’s monotone, as if in spir- 
itual sympathy with the hour and the 
theme, had a sad, dreary resonance, as 
the sound struck the bare walls of the 
room, and the air waves came back to 
our ears with a mournful, dismal vibra- 
tion, which made the flesh creep in spite 
of one’s-self. 

The once bright and cheerful fire it- 
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self, as if imbued with the ghostly con- 
tagion gradually infecting us, had all at 
once, as It seemed, faded out, until it had 
become reduced to a few smoldering, 
half-charred embers, emitting at long 
intervals a fitful, fugitive, short-hved 
bluish flame, which made everything in 
the room look gloomy and uncanny, and 
added to our mutual ‘queerishness”’ by 
lighting up spasmodically the different 
emotions, mostly ghostly, renected upon 
each other’s features. 

As my companion went on step by 
step in his narrative of murder 
shostly experiences, and it reached its 
climax in regular sequences, a sensation 
of compound fascination and dread had 
cradually overpowered my cooler judg- 
ment, and the feeling was fast verging 
into something very much like being 
afraid of remaining any longer in the 
dark, when I shook off the weird glamor 
by a determined mental effort, and ris- 
ing from my seat, bade the Doctor, — 
who, if the human face divine told no lie, 
felt very much as I did, -— good-night, 
and retired to my couch in the next room, 
tosleep, but not to rest, for it seemed to 
me that I had no sooner closed my eyes 
than the most horrible nightmare I ever 
had in my life petrified me alive on my 
back. 

The door of my room sprang open with 
aclick, and side by side, wrapped up, as 
in a Roman toga, in what seemed to be 
the ragged pieces of old army blankets, 
still wet from recent immersion, stepped 
in two of the most horrible looking fig- 
ures one could well imagine. They were 
long-bearded men, one tall and one short 
in stature, with the characteristic nasal 
development of the Semitic race. 

Their foreheads were half divided by 
~abutcher’s stroke, and as the dark stream 
slowly filtered through the grizzled, mat- 
ted, dank beards, and mixed with the sat- 
uration of their blanket covering, Lcould 
hear the dismal, monotonous drip on the 
floor. 

They slowly ai anced with solemn, 
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re-echoing footsteps toward my bed, and 
gazed downupon me with glassy, luster- 
less eyes, in which, it seemed to me, I 
could see something at once reproachful 
and entreating. 

Thenafter looking at methus strangely 
for a while that seemed an age, they 


‘slowly turned upon their fleshless heels 


and withdrew as they came. 

To my mind one of the most pleasing 
of sensations is that of a man who, just 
escaping from the fearful embrace of a 
nightmare, awakes with his forehead 
bathed in an icy perspiration to find that 
all the horrors he has just gone through 
were only the phantasmagoria of a bad 
dream produced probably by indigestion. 
As in this particular instance, however, 
the sweet cannot be had without the bit- 
ter, this sensation of blessed relief is 
one that I do not like to experience too 
often, if I possibly can help it ; and to 
prevent a recurrence of it that night, at 
all events, I got up out of bed and sat up 
in a chair until daylight. 

It was fated, however, that I should 
have a surfeit of it that time, for, like 
my friend the Doctor, I went through 
the same experience without variations 
for threesuccessive nights, andthenworn 
out and half sick, as well as consider- 
ably interested in the matter, I thought 
I would try an experiment in physical 
research. 

I had in my company at that time an 
old soldier named Garvey, one of those 
“ dur-a-cuire,” hard-to-cook, veterans of 
the old army, who had served under my 
orders during the Civil War, and who, 
with the exception of going off every 
once in a while on a periodic. spree, 
during which he made Rome howl, was 
one of the best soldiers I eversaw. He 
had the Crimean medal, and claimed to 
have been one of the celebrated six hun- 
dred in the charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava; and as he was fond of 
boasting whenever he had a drop of liq- 
uor in him, he feared neither man nor 
devil. Drunk or sober he always came in 
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handy somehow at everything he under- 
took, and take him all in all, he was one 
of those good old reprobates and Jacks- 
of-all-trades that a company commander 
likes to have near at hand at all times, 
especially when out scouting. 

I sent for him and told him that I had 
been troubled with the nightmare for 
some nights, and that I wanted him to 
bring his blankets and sleepin my room, 
and if he saw that I was restless and 
uneasy in my sleep, to shake and wake 
me up at once. 

That evening I went out to make some 
calls and on my way back, passing in 
front of the lighted window of my bed- 
room, I peeped in and saw the jovial old 
rascal sitting cozily in my arm-chair in 
front of the fire, with his feet on the man- 
tel, reading one of my cherished favor- 
ites, and with one of my choice Havanas 
between his lips, enjoying himself for 
once in his life in a quiet way in oftum 
cum dignitate. 

As I came in he jumped upon his feet, 
jerked the stump of the cigar quickly, 
anda little sheepishly from between his 
teeth, threw it into the fire, and bring- 
ing his heels together with his body 
erect on the hips, carried his right hand 
to the visor of his cap, —- which being on 
duty, he kept on his head to look more 
military, and reported for service with, 
“ Ready for orders, sir !”’ 

I saw that he had made for himself 
a comfortable pallet with his blankets 
and his overcoat fora pillow, on the floor 
alongside of my cot, and- having seen me 
safe and snug in my bed, he proceeded 
to dothe same for himself on his shake- 
down on the carpet. | 

I very soon dropped off into a sound 
sleep, from which I was aroused two or 
three hours afterwards by groans and 
moans, intermingled with half-choked 
cries of,-—— ‘‘Go away, damn you, go away, 
I did n't do it, — go away !”’ 

They came from somewhere near me, 
and rising on my elbow and looking over 
down on the floor, I saw Garvey strug- 
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gling with all his might with what 
seemed to be a pretty well conditioned 
nightmare. 

I watched him fora while, and then 
woke him out of it with a rough shake. 
He half rose from his recumbent posi- 
tion, gazed about him in a half dazed, 
bewildered, horrified manner, and then 
with a deep sigh of relief, ejaculated, 
“ Lord, was n't it hell!” 

I waited until he had fully recovered 
his scattered senses, and then sternly 
asked, “Is this the way you perform your 
What do you 
mean by waking me up in that manner 
out of the first sound sleep I have had 
for a week? What's the matter with 


‘you, anyhow ?”’ 


Garvey exculpatingly answered that 
he could not help it, and-went on to 
describe the very identical visitation the 
Doctor and myself had had, and it tallied 
in every point with our own experiences. 

‘Now,’ said I, when he got through, 
“T have had enough of your silly non- 


sense for tonight, and an old soldier like 


you ought to be ashamed of it. Pick up 
your blankets, go back to the barrack 
room, and report back tomorrow night 
for the same duty; but be sure to make 
a light supper before you come, so that 
you may sleep like a Christian with a 
good conscience, and not like a murderer 
or I don’t know what !”’ 

The idea of recommending to an old 
soldier to make a light supper out of the 
allotment of the army ration set apart 
for that purpose was too good for Gar- 
vey, and a broad, half sarcastic smile 
illuminated for an instant the weather- 
beaten and battle-scarred features of the 
old veteran. 

“Colonel,” he answered, hardly keep- 
ing himself from laughing in my face, 
“if I was in San Francisco boarding at 
the Occidental, the advice might be 
good; but it will never do for, Halleck, 
sir,’ and turning upon his heels with a 
parting salute, he left the room with his 
blankets under his arm, and I heard him 
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out on the porch muttering to himself 
with a hoarse, half suppressed chuckle: 
‘Light supper —to sleep lightly! A 
sliceof bread with a tin cup full of black 
wash for it to swim in. That’s too 
damned good to keep, by Jinks! I'll 
tell the company cook to change his bill 
of fare, and give us cold water instead 
of hot -coffee.”’ 
He came back the next night, not 
quite so willingly, and he brought the 
same old nightmare with him. The night 
after that, the selfsame experience re- 
peated itself over again, and the next 
morning Garvey, with his face pale with 
apprehensive dread, went on the sick 
report ; he thought the “horrors.”’ were 
coming on him after his last spree, and 
that the next thing in order would be 
snakes in his boots. | 
As far as I was concerned, my exper- 
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iment in psychical mysteries was ended, 
— but not quite to my satisfaction ; for 
one of the premises of my psychological 
problem was still wanting. 

Some time thereafter the Doctor and 
I were taking an evening walk as a con- 
stitutional in the vicinity of the camp. 
Skirting the bank of the dry creek above 
the post, we came to the cemetery, 
around which a new fence had _ been 
built. As we passed by, the Doctor 
called my attention to a large mound 
standing solitary and alone outside of 
the fence, with the remark: ‘ The two 
murdered Jews are buried there.”’ 

I made no answer, but the next morn- 
ing I had the fence removed, so as to 
enclose in the same companionship of 
death the solitary mound with the other 
graves in the silent city that always 


A. G. Tassin. 


GLIMPSES. 


WITHIN the fastness of a forest dell, 
Deep hid from sight, a bright stream flows, 
And on its sedgy marge the elder blows, 
Hoar hemlocks silent stand, as poets tell 
They did in the old time ’neath Merlin’s spell. 
With many a start the charméd water goes, 
Hurrying from light to gain the hazel close, 
Where shadows ever are and strange shapes dwell. 


There once I heard a strain—unknown to man — 
Whose mellow, rippling notes were blown of old 


Through vales of Arcady. 


The winds that fan 


The reeds were stilled ; I saw the dark eyes bold, 
Heard hurrying feet that followed bearded Pan, 
And song and voices of the Age of Gold. 


Melville Upton. 
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THE DECLINE OF OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 


THE industry of building and using 
ships is one of the chief elements ina 
nation’s greatness. In the early part of 
its history, this industry may well be 
ranked the first, because it not only aids 
in the accumulation of wealth, but by 
bringing its people in contact with those 
of other countries, it becomes a means 
of enlarging and multiplying their ideas, 
and extending the domain of civilization. 
It was under this inspiration that the 
Tyrians skirted northern Africa, and 
founded the city of Carthage, and that 
the Carthaginians in turn planted their 
commercial colonies in Spain, and even 
on the distant coasts of Britain and 
Ireland ; while Greece beautified Italy 
and Sicily with art-loving settlements. 

England's greatness, as 1s well known, 
has always depended in a large measure 
upon her military and mercantile navies. 
“See,” said Napoleon to Charles Fox, 
pointing to a terrestrial globe, “how 
small a space you occupy in this world.”’ 
“Yes,” retorted the Englishman, “ but 
with our ships we encircle it all.” 

This dual industry, —the building o¢ 
ships and operating ships, —the North 
American Colonies, especially those of 
New England, acquired by inheritance 
and by the necessity of their situation ; 
and from the middle of the seventeenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth, 
the building of ships and using them as 
implements of commerce were the two 
lines of activity whose competition the 
mother country especially feared; so 
much so, that in 1650 Parliament felt it 
necessary to enact a statute for the 
avowed purpose of protecting English 
shipping from that very competition. 
This statute was followed during the 
next one hundred and twenty years by 
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twenty-nine others, all tending to the 
restoration and protection of England's 
colonial trade. But the business sought 
to be crippled by them could not be kept 
down, and it continued to flourish in the 
colonies. Smuggling became reputable, 
and every invasion of these statutes, 
howsoever accomplished, was a blow in 
favor of liberty. 

Although these industries continued 
to thrive in spite of the hurtful legisla- 
tion aimed at their impairment, it was 
still regarded by the colonies as a griev- - 
ance, and constituted an important count 
in the indictment in the Declaration of 
Independence against George the Third, 
that of “cutting off our trade with all 
parts of the world.” 

Let us now take a rapid view of the 
condition of the United States mercan- 
tile marine subsequent to the American 
Revolution. In1789 the registered ton- 


nage of the United States engaged in 


foreign trade was 123,893 tons, and dur- 
ing the next eight years it increased 384 
per cent, which, it must be conceded, 
was In part due to European wars, which 
threw the carrying trade largely into 
our hands. From 1797 to 1807 the 
increase was 42 per cent, or from 597,- 
777 tons to 848,307 tons. From 1807 to 
1837 there were intervals of decrease, so 
that at the last date the amount of 
American registered tonnage was 810,- 
000 tons or 38,000 tons less than it was 
thirty years before. Subsequent to 1837 
the increase was very marked, rising 
from 810,000 tons that year to 1,241,000 
tons in 1847, to 2,463,000 tons in 1857, 
and 2;642,000 tons at the outbreak of 
the Civil War. The tonnage of the 
world at that time was as follows : 

_ Belonging tothe United States, regis- 
tered and enrolled, 5,539,813 tons; to 
Great Britain and her dependencies, 
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5.895,3609 tons; to all other 
3,800,767 tons. | 

The aggregate registered tonnage 
belonging to the United States in 1861 
was therefore but little less than that of 
(;reat Britain, and nearly equal to that 
of all other maritime nations combined. 

[It should be noted in this connection 
that between 1855 and 1860 the Ameri- 
can tonnage was more than fifty per 
cent in excess of what was then neces- 
sary to carry all the exports and imports 
of the country ; therefore, between these 
dates there were at least I,300,000 tons 
of American shipping engaged in the 
cmployment of foreigners, and employed 
in a trade in which America was not 
interested. But it was flying the Amer- 
ican flag in every part of the world 
where there was anything to buy, or 
sell, or exchange, or carry. i*ox’s retort 
to Napoleon was then as applicable to 
us as it ever was to England, for with 
our ships we encircled the world. 

And it is especially worthy of note 
that this great maritime excellence was 
attained when the difference in the 
wages of seamen and the cost of stores, 
rigging, etc., was as great in favor of 
I-ngland asit is now. This is explained 
by the superiority of American seamen, 
and the fact that they used labor-saving 
machines for managing the topsails, 
handling and lifting the anchor, and 
principally in. loading and_ unloading 
ireight; consequently fewer seamen 
were needed, and insurance was cheap- 
er, even with English underwriters. 

This superiority in. the mode of hand- 
‘ing freight is especially noticed in the 
report of Mr. W. P. Phillips, one of the 
harbor commissioners of Boston. He 
saw at an English wharf an English ves- 
scl discharging a cargo of pig iron by the 
id of one of Armstrong’s swinging 
cranes. The iron was hoisted from the 
ina large tub, which instead of being 
-wung over to the car, standing on a track 
nly fifteen feet away, and then dumped 
nto the car, was lowered to the deck, 
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and then the iron was handled, piece by 
piece, and placed in a basket, the basket 
lifted to a man’s shoulders, and the man 
walked down a plank to the dock, up 
another plank on the further side of the 
car, and then dumped his basket into 
the car. Whenasked why they did this 
work in such a protracted and labor- 
increasing way, they answered conserva- 
tively, “We always have.” 

Another time while a hydraulic crane 
was lying idle along the side of a ship, 
Mr. Phillips noticed that bale goods were 
rolled from the car downto the pier, and 
then up to the vessel’s deck. To the 
question, “ Why do you do it this way ?” 
the answer again was, quite English, 
“We always have.” 

But notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages on our side, the fact is that the 
tonnage of Great Britain, as already 
shown, has steadily increased even down 
to the present time, and ours has steadily 
declined. According to the statistics 
furnished by the Bureau Veritas on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1887, the merchant marine 
of Great Britain for the year ending at 
that date amounted to 8,729,581 tons, 
and that of the United States amounted 
to 2,342,204 tons, 

The depleted condition of our mer- 
chant marine gives rise to two important 
questions. Why is it that the United 
States of America, formerly a maritime 
power of the first magnitude, has now 
no sailing vessels or steamers that can 
profitably compete for the carrying of 
even its own exports, not merely with 
the ships of Great Britain, which might 
not be so great a marvel, but also with 
those of Germany, Italy, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Holland, Australia, and Portugal? 
And why is it that the commercial ton- 
nage of nearly every nation annually 
increases, while that of the United States 
annually declines, and shows no sign of . 
recuperation ? 

The alleged causes of this decline are 
not a few. Each school of politicians 
seems to have its favorite theory. 
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Those whose aim seems to be to pro- 
tect exclusively the manufacturing indus- 
tries, and who constantly supplicate for 
more protection, attribute this alarming 
decadence to the devastations of rebel 
privateers during the Civil War; but a 
«lance at the statistics shows that the 
decline commenced and had acquired 
startling momentum before the war 
began. The war therefore merely accel- 
erated what was already under way. 

Prior to 1879 it was the fashion in cer- 
tain circles to ascribe the decline to our 
system of irredeemable paper currency. 
At a commercial convention held in Bos- 
ton in 1868, one of the delegates said, 
“Tt is because we are away from the 
rock bottom on which the nations of the 
earth transact business. When we get 
back tothe right basis we shall have free 
commercial intercourse with the world.” 
Another delegate said, “Of course, with 
a redundant and irredeemable currency 
we cannot compete in the construction 
of vessels with the people of those 
countries in which a specie standard 
prevails to regulate prices and give 
stability to values.” And these views 
seemed to meet with the approval of the 
convention, as stating the material cause 
of the degeneration. of our mercantile 
marine. 

But specie payment was resumed on 
the Ist day of January, 1879, according 
tothe fiat of Congress ; our finances have 
long been on a stable basis, and yet our 
merchant marine continues in a deplor- 
able condition. The real cause les 
deeper, and will be found to be in our 
pernicious system of navigation. laws. 
Let us glance at these, and we shall see 
how asystem originally intended to pro- 
mote the shipping interest finally 
become the cause of its decline. 

It is generally regarded as unorthodox, 
if not unpatriotic, to uttera word against 


our. federal constitution, or to admit 


any unwisdom in the “conscript fathers ”’ 
of the republic who framed it. Weare 
inclined to regard it, as Mr. Gladstone 
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says, “ The most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” But it is undeni- 
able that some portions of it were the 
resultof the most selfishand unprincipled 
bargaining between opposing sections. 
The most conspicuous was that between 
those representing the great slavery 
interests and the great commercial inter- 
ests ; and this was even before the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, which we all know 
enhanced many fold the value of slave 
labor. 

The extreme Southern States not only 
wanted slavery recognized and upheld, 
but the slave trade legalized and _ pro- 
tected. The New England States on 
the other hand, largely interested in 
shipping and largely engaged in the slave 
trade, desired through a system of nav- 
igation laws to retain a monopoly of the 
commerce of the newnation. The Mid- 
dle States were naturally indifferent 
about these matters, which present. so 
curious a chapter in our national his- 
tory. 7 

The 4th Section of the 7th Article of 
our Constitution as originally reported 
by the Committee of Detail, wasin these 
words, 

No tax or duty shall be levied by the Legislature 
on articles imported from any State, nor in the im- 
migration or importation of such persons as the sev- 


eral States shall think proper to admit; nor shall 
such immigration or importation be prohibited. 


Whenthe convention came to consider 


this section they amended it by making 


the prohibition of the imposition of 
duties on exports general, or applicable 
to the federal government as well as the 
States. Thequestion again arose onthe 
residue of the section, which Luther Mar- 
tin of Maryland moved to amend so as 
to authorize Congress to levy a tax or 
prohibition, at its discretion, on the 
importation of slaves, for the reason that 
the section as it stood would encourage 
theslavetrade. Thedelegates from South 
Carolina and Georgia warmly protested 
against Mr. Martin’s proposition, as an 
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unwarrantable interference with that 
business. Mr. Eilsworth and Mr. Sher- 
man of Connecticut favored the clause 
as reported, saying, ‘Let every State 
import what it pleases,” and Mr. Gerry 
of Massachusetts acquiesced with some 
reserve in the complying policy of the 
Connecticut delegates, while Mr. Mason 
of Virginia denounced the slave trade as 
an infernal traffic which originated in the 
avarice of British merchants. Strange 
language for the ancestor of the author of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and who claimed 
for “every white man the right to wallop 
his own nigger.” 

It is curious to observe that. slavery 
was beginning to be regarded at this 
early day, even in some parts of the 
South, as well as in the North, as “the 
sum of all villainies.” 

At this point in the discussion Gov- 
erneur Morris arose, and after adverting 
to the fact that the 6th section of the 
7th article contained a clause, that no 
navigation laws should be enacted with- 
out the consent of two-thirds of each 
branch of Congress, and that this. pro- 
vision. particularly concerned the inter- 
ests of the New England States, pro- 
posed. that this section, together with 
the 4th section, which related to the 
slave trade, and the 5th section, which 
rclated to the assessment of a capitation 
tax on slaves, be referred to a special 
committee, remarking that these things 


might form bargain between the 
Northern and Southern States. The 


suggestion was acted upon, and all these 
mattcrs were referred to a special com- 
mittee, and a bargain was made and 
reported, by which no restriction was to 
be laid upon the enactment of naviga- 
tion laws, and the legalization of the 
slave trade was extended to the year 
1800. The report after a lively debate 
was adopted by the convention, except 
that the slave trade was extended to 
1808, for which extension the New Eng- 
land delegates voted, and the delegates 
trom the extreme Southern States voted 
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in turn for the omission of all restric- 
tion to the passage of navigation laws. 

Thus was conceived and consummated 
one of the most shameful bargains in the 
history of legislation. It was unspar- 
ingly denounced by Mr. Randolph and 
Mr. Mason, and by various delegates 
from the Middle States ; nevertheless it 
became a part of the organic law, and 
thus the foundation was laid for our nav- 
igation laws, and also of the most won- 
derful, powerful, and crushing social and 
political system that has existed since 
feudalism. Slavery and feudalism — 
the Dromios of history. 

But the parties to this contract have 
not gone unpunished. The New Eng- 
land States have seen their favorite 
industry prostrated by reason of the 
laws which they expected would forever 
fosterand protect it, and in consequence 
of the slave interest they have seen 
every dwelling turned into a house of 
mourning; while South Carolina and 
Georgia have been desolated by war ina 
manner that reminds the military scholar 
of Hyder Ali's invasion of the Carnatie, 
Justice walks with leaden heel, but 
strikes with an iron hand. 

When the first Congress assembled, 
New [:ngland naturally demanded the 
fulfillment of this agreement. And in 
1790 and 1792 the foundation of our 
present navigation laws was laid in acts 
levying tonnage dues and impost taxes 
which discriminated so excessively 
against foreign shipping as virtually to 
give to American ship owners a monop- 
oly of all American commerce. 

In 1816-1817 and 1820 Congress 
enacted a system of navigation laws 
which were modeled on those of Great 
Britain, which the American colonies 
hac found so oppressive ; and all those 
laws hold their place today upon the 
American statute books. Times since 
then have changed. All industries have 


made astonishing strides, and laws have 
been repeatedly enacted for the avowed 
purpose of protecting these industries. 
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Ships now are different, voyages are 
different, crews are different, but the 
old narrow-minded, selfish, and arbitrary 
laws still disgrace the statute book of 
the United States, alone of all nations. 
Some of the most important of these 
laws are as follows : Under Section 4132 
of the Revised Statutes, “ No American 
citizen is allowed to import a foreign- 
built vessel, in the sense of purchasing, 
acquiring a register or title to, or of 
using her as his own property.” The 
only other absolute prohibition of im- 
ports on the part of the government of 
the United States is in respect to coun- 
terfeit money and obscene publications. 
Section 4134 provides that an Ameri- 
can vessel ceases to be such, if owned 
in the smallest degree by any person 
naturalized in the United States, who 
may, after acquiring such ownership, 
reside for more than a year in the coun- 
try of which he may be a native, or more 
than two years in any foreign country, 
unless such person be a consul or other 
public agent of the United States. Ifa 
native-born American citizen, except as 
consul of the United States or as a part- 
ner in or agent of an exclusively mer- 
cantile house, is minded to reside “ usu- 
ally” in some foreign country, any 
American vessel of which he may be 
wholly or in part the owner. at once 
loses Its register, and ceases to be enti- 
tled to the protection of the flag of the 
United States, even though the vessel 
may have been of American construc- 
tion and have regularly paid taxes in 
the United States, and the owner him- 
self may have no thought of finally re- 
linguishing his American citizenship. 
Section 4142 enacts that every citizen 
of the United States obtaining a register 
for an American vessel must make oath 
that no subject or citizen of any foreign 
power or state is either directly or indi- 
rectly, by way of trust or confidence or 
otherwise, Interested in such vessel or 
in its profits. 
Section 4131 provides that no foreign- 
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er shall command or be an officer of a 
registered American vessel. Under Sec- 
tion 4347 no foreign-built vessel can en- 
ter a port of the United States and then 
go to another domestic port with any 
new cargo, or with any part of her origi- 
nal cargo that has once been unladen, 
without having previously voyaged to 
and touched at some other port of some 
foreign country, under penalty of con- 
fiscation; and by acomparatively recent 
interpretation of this section, all direct 
traffic by sea between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United -States, via 
Cape Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope, 
or the Isthmus of Panama, is held to be 
of the nature of a coasting trade or voy-. 
age in which foreign-built vessels cannot 
participate. 

Under Section 4165 an American ves- 
sel once sold or transferred to a foreign- 
er can never be bought back again and 
become American property ; not even if 
the transfer has been the result of cap- 
ture and condemnation by a forcign 
power in time of war. 

Section 3095 prohibits any vessel 
under thirty tons from being used to 
import anything at any seaboard port. 

Under Section 3114,1fa vessel becomes 
damaged on a foreign voyage and Is re- 
paired in a foreign port, her owner or 
master must make entry of such repairs 
at a custom house of the United States 
as an import, and pay a duty on the 
same equal to one-half the cost of the 
foreign work or material, or fifty per 
cent ad valorem; and this law extends 
so far as to include boats that may be 
obtained at sea from a passing foreign 
vessel, in order to assure the safety of 
the crew or passengers of the American 
vessel. But justice requires the state- 
ment that this particular piece of folly 
was not a part of the original navigation 
act of 1790, but was enacted in 1866 as 
part of an act to prevent smuggling, and 
for other purposes. This was evidently 
for one of the other purposes, and doubt- 
less to cripple and discourage commerce. 
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Section 4136 provides that if a citizen 
of the United States buys a vessel of 
foreign build, which has been wrecked 
on our coast, takes her into port, and 
repairs and renders her again seaworthy 
and serviceable, he cannot make her 
American property, unless it be proved 


to the satisfaction of the Treasury De- 


partment that the repairs put upon such 
vessel are equal to three-fourths of the 
original cost of the vessel so repaired. 

Section 4219 compels every vessel be- 
longing to the mercantile marine of 
the United States engaged in foreign 
trade, vessels employed in the fisheries 
alone accepted, to pay annually into the 
Treasury a tonnage tax of thirty cents 
per ton. By the act of July, 1862, this 
tonnage tax was ten cents per ton, and 
was afterwards increased to the present 
rate, and it was collected at every entry 
of a vessel from a foreign port, until the 
Aet of March, 1867, was passed, which 
limited its collection. to once a year. 
This law was not a part of our early 
navigation laws, and is another monu- 
ment of modern. folly. 

Any one who will compare our navi- 
¢ation laws with those which prevailed 
in. England when ours. were mainly 
adopted, 1789-1820, will see not only a 
striking similarity, but also that ours 
are in many instances a literal copy of 
those, which, after careful investigation 
by that prodigy of industry and acute- 
ness, Henry Thomas Buckle, were pro- 
nounced by him an “unmitigated evil.” 

The bad effects of these laws are man- 
iftest and manifold: while we are the 
only people in the world who are forbid- 
den to purchase foreign-built vessels, we 
treely permit all the world to enter our 
ports with vessels purchased in any mar- 
Ket. 

We invite foreign capital to come to 
us, and help build our railroads, work 
ur mines, insure our property, build up 
ur cities, buy our national, State, and 


municipal securities, and “grab” our 


broad domain; but if a single dollar of 
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such capital becomes invested in an 
American ship, we pronounce the ship 
unworthy of the benefit of American 
laws. If a foreigner takes command of 
an American vessel, and falsely make 
oath that he is an American citizen, he 
is liable to forfeit and pay the sum of 
one thousand dollars; and if one of the 
owners should make such oath, which he 
can do when the captain is not in the 
district, the vessel is subject to forfeit- 
ure. 

Foreign-built vessels losing rudder or 
stern post, or breaking shaft, and arriv- 
ing inan American port indistress, can- 
not import materiak for repairs without 
paying duty on them; a foreign-built 
vessel cannot even land copper sheath- 
ing for the sole purpose of being recop- 
pered by American workmen, without 
paying duties on the old copper removed 
and the new copper put on, as separate 
and distinct imports. 

In 1871 a citizen of Baltimore pur- 
chased a foreign-built vessel wrecked on 
the American coast, and abandoned to 
the underwriters; and by expending a 
large sum rendered her again seaworthy, 
and then arranged for an outward cargo 
under the flag of the United States. 
But when the vessel was ready to sail, 
registry was refused by the customs 
officials, on the ground that she was of 
foreign construction, the value of the 
repairs on the wreck being a little less 
than three-fourths her original cost; 
and thus a reconstructed ship, perfectly 
seaworthy, although owned by an Amer- 
ican citizen, became perfectly valueless 
to him as a ship. But fortunately the 
laws did not prohibit him from using 
her as a coal bunker, or a hen coop, ora 
bowling alley, or a Chinese laundry, or 
even from selling her at a sacrifice toa 
foreigner. He availed himself of this 
last expedient, and got some of his 
money back. 

Such are some of our pernicious navi- 
gation laws, and*’such are a few of the 
consequences. they have engendered. 
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Could a scheme be invented more suita- 
ble to discourage and exterminate the 
business of building and using ships ? 

And one of the worst features of these 
laws is that they are so numerous, so 
hidden away, and the Department rul- 
ings so difficult to ascertain, except to 
the custom house officers, that it is 
almost impossible for those who are sup- 
posed to be learned in the law to advise 
the layman what it really is. It required 
some of the best legal talent in the city 
of New York, a few years since, to ena- 
bie the owner of a pleasure yacht to 
comply with the law. Although he had 
incurred great expense and no end of 
trouble to find out the law and comply 
with it, he still asserted that he was in 
daily expectation of avisit from the rev- 
enue officers and the imposition of a fine 
for the disregard of some statute or 
some custom house regulation. 

This state of affairs is paralleled by 
the instance related by Blackstone of a 
certain ruler who caused the laws of his 
realm to be suspended on trees, where 
no one could read them, and then pun- 
ished his subjects for disobeying those 
laws. | 

The wonder is that our mercantile 
navy ever acquired any importance 
whatsoever, and that instead of merely 
suffering a decline, it has not fallen to 
cureless ruin. Can it be that while Con- 
egress has been ever alert to protect our 
manufacturing industries, it has been 
equally so to destroy another equally 
Important ? 

It would seem so, judging from the 
results and from the uttcrances of some 
of the apostles of protection, who have 
found their views reflected in Congress. 
The late Henry C. Carey said that the 
interests of the United States, material 
and moral, would be greatly benefited if 
the Atlantic could be converted into an 
impassable ocean of flame, and that a 
prolonged war between Great Britain 
and the United States would be one of 
the best possible things which could 
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happen to promote the industrial inde- 
pendence and development of the latter 
country. Such ideas resemble the rav- 
ings of Edmund Burke at atime when 
he is admitted to have been of unsound 
mind, and when, with the eloquence of 
Demosthenes and more than the zeal ot 
Peter the Hermit, he exhorted his coun- 
trymen to wage against the French a 
long war. répeat it,’ said: he, “a 
long war.’ Horace Greeley taught the 
same doctrine. In 1870 he said: “ When 
a railroad brings artisans to the door of 
the farmer, it is a blessing. When it 
takes the wheat, the corn, the flesh and 
cotton, to a distant manufacturing cen- 
ter, a locomotive is an exhauster, its 
smoke is a black flag, and its whistle is 
the scream of an evil genius.” Such 
barbarous and repulsive doctrines could 
emanate only from intellects infatuated 
with the idea of protecting manutactur- 
ing industries, if necessary, at the ex: 
pense of all others. 

But still the question, Why are these 
laws so inimical to the ship building and 
ship using industries? is not fully an- 
swered. So long as wood and canvas 
were the materials mainly used in the 
construction and propulsion of vessels, 
we had an advantage over other nations 
in the cost of material, and in the skill 
in making ships. | 

But in 1838the Sirius and Great West- 
ern crossed the Atlantic to New York, 
and from that time it became manifest 
that steam was the great propelling 
power of ocean travel. “The canvas- 
winged birds of ocean,” as Sargent -S. 
called «them, were at once 
doomed to be driven off by a force which 
has revolutionized not only the art of 
ocean navigation, but the location and 
development of commercial centers; and 
the experience of a few years demon- 
strated another fact, namely: that iron 
steamers were stronger than wooden 
ones, and better adapted to withstand 
the strain of steam machinery. As ear- 
ly as 1857 it was a recognized fact that 
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steam had supplanted the sail, and that 
‘ron had supplanted wood. Unfortu- 
nately the United States had not then 
the means or appliances for building 
iron ships or the best steam machinery, 
but John Laird had the plant and eigh- 
teen years’ experience, and was. thor- 
oughly equipped for this new and great 
industry ; and Americans found them- 
selves prevented by their own laws, 
enacted primarily for their own benefit, 
trom availing themselves of the results 
vf English superiority in the construct- 
ion of that class of vessels which com- 
merce required. 

Other improvements followed. In 
1840 Mr. Napier, long since gone to his 
long home, was experimenting with his 
miniature ships, to see what shape 
offered the least resistance tothe water, 
and was best suited to breasting the 
creat Atlantic waves, —a spectacle that 
might have inspired Longtellow’s popu- 
lar poem. Not many years elapsed betore 
the side-wheel steamer was displaced by 
the screw steamer, for the reason that 
the capacity of the former was largely 
taken up by the necessary machinery 
and a sufficient supply of coal. For 
instance, a side-wheeler with a gross 
register of 3000 tons had to allow for 
machinery and coal 2200 tons, leaving 
only 800 tons for freight. But by means 
of the screw, these figures have been 
exactly reversed, until at last the crown- 
ing glory of steamship building has been 
reached in the magnificent twin-screw 
steamer City of New York, lately christ- 
ened by Lady Randolph Churchill, with 
a gross register of 10,500 tons, and 
much greater cargo capacity and proba- 
bly greater speed than any other ocean 
steamer; and this splendid structure, 
now under the gaze of the whole civil- 
ized world, and which might have glid- 
ed from an American dock, was’ built 
on the Clyde. 

Here then is the essential cause of the 
decay of our merchant marine. England 
had the monopoly of ship building, and 
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our laws prevented American capital 
from being invested in English-built 
ships. But other nations, when they 
saw that England could build better 
ships than they, bought their ships at 
the English docks. 

Recently this matter was forcibly and 
quite picturesquely alluded to in the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Nel- 
son, the Norwegian member from Min- 
nesota. Ina steamship subsidy debate 
he began a short speech by saying that 
he had not 


intended to take part in the debate, but that while 
listening to it ‘thoughts came into his mind of what 
great navigators his ancestors had been, and what 
great navigators their descendants still are.” He 
told what high rank the merchant marine of Norway 
held, it being next in magnitude to that of the Uni- 
ted States, although Norway has a population of less 
than two millions. He ridiculed the notion that our 
ocean. shipping was in its present low. state on 
account of the operations of rebel cruisers twenty- 
tive years ago; and mentioned that when those 
cruisers were causing our ship owners to sell their 
vessels at a sacrifice, ‘“‘hundreds of them were pur- 
chased by that little country of Norway, and used in 
her commerce, although she had as good and ample 
material for ship building and as good ship carpen- 
ters as you had.’’ And it was with evident pride 
that Mr. Nelson replied toa member who asked why 
they bought them: They bought them,” said he, 
‘* because they could buy them cheaper under those 
peculiar circumstanres than they could make them 
at home, and because they had the privilege of buy- 
ing, whereas with us ‘‘ the trouble is, you have put 
the American merchant marine in a sort of strait 


jacket.” 


All the nations of Europe are rapidly 
increasing their ocean marine, except 
Spain. Even China and Japan have 
fallen into line. Spain and the United 
States, the former the sole relic of the 
Middle Ages, ever exulting in her tor- 
pidity, sit stilland complacently see one 
of their greatest industries and one of 
their most remuncrative employments 
going to decay. 

The mischievous effect of this decline 
not only appears in the loss of the busi- 
ness of ship building and its profits, and 
in that of the carrying trade and its prof- 
its, but in another serious aspect. There 
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is, and has been for some time an almost 
universal demand for a navy, and the 
government is now expending millions 
of dollars at South San Francisco and on 
the Delaware in building war ships. 
But when they are finished, who are 
soing tomanthem? Without skillful 
sailors a navy is like a strong fortress 
with a well filled armory, but with no 
soldiers to handle the guns. The expe- 
rience of Holland is singularly instruc- 
tive. She always drew her naval forces 
from her merchant marine. When the 
latter declined, her naval supremacy, 
and with it her political supremacy, also 
declined. The boastful Von Tromp was 
silenced, and the broom was torn from 
his mast head. 

England recruits her navy from her 
merchant marine, and so did we when 
we had one to draw from. When the 
Civil War broke out we had over 70,000 
hardy and experienced sailors, prepared 
and eager to enter the naval service, and 
with them we blockaded all the South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports; while the land 
forces were practicing and experiment- 
ing in their new and strange vocation 
for many long and disastrous mohths, 
always, in the langcuage of those humil- 
lating days, encountering overwhelm- 
ing numbers,” and invariably “falling 
back to a stronger position in good. or- 
der under a galling fire.” 

Our navigation laws being then the 
fundamental cause of the decline of our 
merchant marine, the first step towards 
its rehabilitation is the repeal of those 
laws,—not their revision or modifica- 
tion, but their absolute repeal, —and in 
so doing we but follow the example of 
all other maritime nations, even con- 
servative England and stationary China. 
In this reform England took the initia- 
tive at the time when the competition 
between her and the United States for 
the carrying trade was most. efficient. 
But as long prioras 1776 Adam Smith 
showed the English people the unwisdom 
of their navigation laws, by proving 
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that they had excluded foreign capital, 
driven their own capital to seek other 
investments, and materially impaired 
their colonial trade - but so deliberate is 
the English mind in entering upon 
reform, that it was seventy years before 
the first step was taken. 

In 1847 Mr. Ricardo made a motion in 
Parhament forthe appointment of acom- 
mittee to inquire into the operation and 


policy of the navigation laws, and 
although vigorously opposed, it was 
adopted by an emphatic majority. Up 


to this time the English, notwithstand- 
ing the logic of Adam Smith, had 
indulged the delusion that their mari- 
time greatness was due solely to their 
navigation laws. They were absurdly 
proud of them, and classed them with 
Magna Charta, and dignified them with 
the title “ Charta Maritima.” Mr. Ri 
cardo, speaking of this infatuation, said: 
“All increase of shipping they attrib- 
uted to Acts of Parliament; none to 
the increase of population, industry, and 
wealth. According to them all good ts 
the resuit of restriction and protection, 
and only evil springs from enterprise 
and competition. Experience has taught 
them nothing. The word ‘protection’ 
has so mystified and deluded them that 
they are martyrs to it, and they let it 
bind them down to inferiority and de- 
cay..- 

The evidence taken by this committee 
abundantly showed that these laws had 
failed to secure superiority either in 
ships’ officers or crews, that they had 
failed to secure a sufficient supply of 
seamen for the navy, that they were 
prejudicial to both foreign and colonial 
trade, that they had caused similar laws 
to be enacted by other countries for the 
purpose of retaliation, and that they did 
not secure remunerative profits to the 
ship owners. 

One would naturally suppose that on 
such areport these laws would have been 
instantly repealed, but the English, as 
we all know, are of that class of conserva- 
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tives who, as humorously described by 
the author of the New Gospel of Peace, 
‘finding themselves in hot water, remain 
there that they may not be scalded,” and 
consequently the effort to repeal these 
laws encountered vigorous opposition. 
A protest circulated in Liverpool re- 
ceived 23,000 signatures from among the 
merchants, bankers and ship. owners. 
Another circulated in London received 
27,000 signatures from the same class of 
men;and such menas Benjamin Disraeli 
and Lord George Bentinck: predicted 
that free trade-in ship building would 
destroy that industry in Great Britain, 
ruin British ship owners, and drive Brit- 
ish sailors into foreign vessels. Mr. Dis- 
raeli said he would not share the respon- 
sibility of endangering that empire 
extending beyond the Americas and the 
farthest Ind, which was foreshadowed 
by the genius of a Blake, and conse- 
crated by the blood of a Nelson, —the 
empire of the seas. Others made equally 
powerful appeals. But the spirit of re- 
torm when once aroused has always been 
invincible. Even the reign of Charles 
[I. may be cited asa remarkable illustra- 
tion. Paradoxical as it may seem, it 
stands forth conspicuously as one of 
ereat reform. The King was not only 
a-person of marvelous incapacity, but a 
mean and spiritless voluptuary ; his court 
was profligate, and was the scene of 
debaucheries that would have brought 
shame to the cheek of Catherine of Rus- 
sia. His cabinet was venal, and London 
was afflicted at this time by the great 
fre and a great plague. It was an era 
of demoralization in certain quarters, 
and general calamity; but among the 
people, it was the Augustan age of 
reform. The Habeas Corpus Act and the 
Statute of Frauds and Perjuries, the one 
the great safeguard cf liberty and the 
other the great safeguard of property, 
were then enacted, and all military ten- 
ures and all restrictions upon the liberty 
of printing were totally and finally abol- 
ished. 


Our own country furnishes a much 
more brilliant example. The Dred Scott 
decision was delivered in 1854, and in 
less than ten years the Thirteenth 
Amendment was adopted. 

The spirit of reform was. now (1849) 
again thoroughly aroused, and its great 
champion was Robert Peel. This was 
the last great reform achieved by the 
manof “sublime mediocrity.” He closed 
the debate with great ability, completely 
shattering all the prophecies of disaster, 
and the needed reform was accomplished. 
All laws‘ot a restrictive character, except 
those applicable to the coasting trade, 
were repealed, and those were repealed 
in 1854; and instead of misfortune, so 
vehemently predicted, England’s_§ ton- 
nage increased from 3,485,958 tons in 
1849 to 4,248,984 tons in 1860, and to 
8,729,101 tons In 1887. 

The fundamental and conclusive argu- 
ment in favor of this reform, as already 
adverted to, is specially worthy of the 
consideration of Americans at this time. 
Prior to this time ships were built almost 
exclusively of wood, and the United 
States could build cheaper and_ better 
ships than England because they had 
the advantage in skill and material, and 
the argument was irresistible, that if 
England wished to meet American com- 
petition she must give her people the 
right to purchase American ships. Now 
the conditions arereversed. Ships must 
now be made of iron or steel, and in this 


respect England has the advantage of 


us; and it is plain to the dullest appre- 
hension that the resuscitation of our 
merchant marine will never take place 
until our people can purchase ships from 
English ship builders or wherever they 
choose, and be protected in the use of 
their property. 

But it has been fashionable of late 
years for certain members of Congress 
and a certain class of journals to shout 
in Opposition to this idea, that it is 
un-American to buy ships outside of 
American yards, and that to obtain them 
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elsewhere would reach the depth of 
national humiliation ; but these Fourth- 
of-July and campaign orators and news- 
papers that subsist on the morbidness of: 
public sentiment forget that they them- 
selves teach an un-American doctrine ; 
for what American woman of fashion 


would deign to appear on great occa-- 


sions, or even moderate ones, in robes 
not made ‘‘at Worth’s,” and what Amer- 
ican host would. so insult his guests as 
to set wines before them, although as 
native to California.as are the waters of 
the Sacramento River, unless disguised 
under foreign brands? France, Ger- 
many, and Italy are not too sensitive to 
purchase ships at Birkenhead or on the 
Clyde, or wherever they can get the best 
article for the least money. 

But a certain class of protectionists 
say that these laws are intended for and 
are necessary to the protection of Amer- 
ican industry, and that protection has 
become, and must ever remain, the per- 
manent interest and policy of the 
United States. I[t is not proposed. to 
dispute either proposition. It is beyond 
doubt that our navigation laws, as en- 
acted from 1790 to 1820, were intended 
to compel the American citizen to pur- 
chase and use Amcrican-built ships, and 
to protect and foster the industry of 
building ships, and continued to do so 
until wooden ships became a thing of 
the past, and commerce required ships 
of iron and steel, which could be built 
on the Clyde and on the Mersey cheaper 
and better than elsewhere; and these 
laws were unquestionably a part of the 
general scheme of protection devised by 
Alexander Hamilton, and put in practice 
by a series of enactments in the early 
Congressional annals. 

But under the existing conditions, to 
repeal the prohibition against the pur- 
chase of foreign-built ships is, in) no 
sense, a free trade measure, but it isa 
move in the interest of the protection of 
one of our greatest industries, namely, 
ocean transportation. It is a genuine 
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American policy, because it will tend to 
re-establish and develop a great branch 
of American industry, while the present 
policy is merely promotive and _protec- 
tive of European interests, inasmuch as 
it throws the carrying trade into Euro- 
pean hands. But this would help the 
ship using business only, not that of 
ship building. 

If we wish to revive the ship. building 
interest also, we must enable our ship- 
builders to compete with those of Eng- 
land, by putting them on an equality. It 
would be needless to enumerate the du- 
ties on the various items that enter 1mnto 
the construction of a ship; suffice it to 
say that they are all taxed, even to the 
bunting of which the flag is made, and 
the average is 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Without entering into any discussion 
of the tariff,it is safe to say that to repeal 
the duty on those articles would soon 
subject the market to I:uropean, domi- 
nation, and the I:uropeans, if endowed 
with human nature,—and there is some 
¢round for suspicion that they are,— 
would soon fix their own prices. The 
problem is to leave the tariff as it is, so 
that the market can be regulated by the 
tariff and the domestic competition, and 
still let the ship builder secure his mate- 
rials at European prices, so that in this 
respect he can compete with the I:nglish 
ship builder. 

And this could easily be done by real- 
ly, and not pretentiously, as at present, 
allowing a drawback on everything so 
used, and be made very simple by merely 
requiring the oath of the ship builder that 
certain materials had gone into the ship, 
or by the certificate of a government in- 
spector; but now the allowance of the 
drawback is hedged about by so many 
formalities, so much back and forth and 
here and there, that life is too short for 
the consumer to waste his time in trying 
to secure the remittance. And so long 
as the politicians in Congress are able to 
make use of the surplus in the national 
treasury as a political resource and a po- 
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-jitical argument, for them to allow the 
“qnost infinitesimal portion of the hide- 
ous and threatening gorgon to escape 
would be a spectacle for the gods to weep 


Qn this subject of removing or remit- 
ting duties on materials used in ships’ 
construction, even so aggressive a pro- 
tectionist as Mr. Blaine said: 

When you build a ship for the commerce of the 


world, you send it abroad to compete with every 
other ship in every other country.” . You are unable 
by your laws to give her any protection, or to. pre- 
vent the greatest competion from every other nation 
in the world. I ‘say further that. I object to -this 
being considered a bounty to the ship builder. 
It ison freights that Great Britain is grow- 
ing rich and drawing to herself the riches of the 
world. Yet we stand here haggling over the remis- 
sion of a little bit of duty, which is insignificant com- 
red with the millions in our grasp, if we Raves any 
lair encouragement to our commerce. 


It is even urged by some agitators 
of this subject, notably Mr. David A. 
\Weells, that the reduction of the tariff, 
if not its total abrogation, is necessary 
before we can again assume the position 
of a great maritime nation. He proceeds 
upon the assumption that cheap labor is 
the foundation of a large export trade ; 
that unless we manufacture the wares, 
we shall have none to export. But it may 
be said in answer to this proposition that 
during the year 1887 we imported goods 
valued at  $692,000,000 and exported 
domestic products worth §716,000,000, 
showing that even under our protective 
system and its consequent high price for 
labor we exported in round numbers 
$24,000,000 worth more than we import- 
ed, notwithstanding the cheap labor cf 
other countries. The startling and mo- 
mentous questions are, who carried these 
exports and imports? who earned and 

sot the freight ? 

The question of subsidizing ocean lines 
is also an important one to consider. 
his proposition has its advocates, prom- 
inent among whom is Mr. Blaine, and 
its opponents, prominent among whom 
is Mr. Wells. The latter argues that it 
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is a mere expedient, and does not go to 
the root of the evil. Admitting that it 
does not, it is a practice successfully fol- 
lowed by other nations, and if preceded 
or accompanied, or even followed by the 
repeal of our navigation laws, would pro- 
duce beneficial results. 

France, for instance, obtains her 
steamships from England. In the year 
1880, she paid 23,000,000 frances to aid her 
steamship lines. Italy is advancing rap- 
idly in steam navigation. In 1880 she 
advanced to her lines $1,600,000. Since 
the first Cunard. line sailed into Boston 
harbor down to 1878, Great Britain had 
paid from her treasury to aid her steam- 
ship lines a sum exceeding 40,000,000 
pounds sterling. She began this policy 
the moment she saw that the i iron steam- 
ship was the ship of the future in navi- 
vating the great oceans, and continues 
that course, except as to those lines that 
can go alone. 

We have now nine navy yards: Ing- 
land never had more than three. For 
the support of these yards and the navy, 
such as it is, for the year 1888, Congress 
appropriated $25,786,847.79, an amount 


which would for many years adequately 


subsidize a line of steamers over any of 
the great ocean highways that would be 
the peer of any line afloat. But Con- 
gress seems persistently to close its eyes 
to the importance of this matter, illus- 
trating the saying that ‘there are none 
so blind as those who will not see.” A 
few months agothe House of Represent- 
atives refused to continue the paltry sub- 
sidy of $20,000 per annum to the San 
Irancisco and. Australian line. The 
Australian and New Zealand govern- 
ments had been contributing to its sus- 
tenance for over twenty years, and our 
vovernment received over $47,000 annu- 
ally for postal service on this line, thus 
realizing a net gain of $27,000. Our rep- 
resentative, Mr. Felton, clearly showed 
that our exports over that line, not from 
California alone, but drawn from all parts 
of the United States, for the previous 
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year, amounted to $10,000.000; but the 
House refused the subsidy by a vote of 
135 to 54, probably upon the ground that 
if Australia and New Zealand still sup- 
port this line, why should we contribute ? 
It is now understood that it will be with- 
drawn on the 1st of November, and that 
the Canadian line will take its place. In 
that event, San Francisco will become 
a way port. 

And yet, during the past twenty-five 
years, Congress has given, and generally 
with wisdom, for the construction of rail- 
roads, largesses of money, land, and cred- 
it that cast into insignificance all the 
golden sands and all the plunder that 
the Spanish conqueror pictured to his 
followers as he led them forth against 
the children of the sun. 
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But the primary evil is our navigation 
laws, and their repeal is indispensable, 
if we wishtoresume ourformer high posi- 
tion among the maritime nations of the 
earth. | 

As this is not the Fourth of July nor 
a campaign meeting, it 1s unnecessary 
to dilate upon the greatness of “our glo- 
rious country,” or to do the fashionable 
“pointing with pride.” But while we 
exult in the sober fact that our resources 
of agriculture and manufactures are sut- 
ficient to supply the world, we cannot 
but feel that had it not been fora mis- 
taken policy that has been in vogue from 
our national infancy we could add as 
proudly as the Englishman said to the 
First Consul, and “with our ships, we 
encircle-it all.”’ 
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iF onemay venture to generalize from 
such data as come unsought to an editor 
and reviewer, there are indications of de- 
crease in the quantity of “minor verse”’ 
offered for publication and published. 
Before we have ceased to hear from 
time to time some songs still from the 
latest poets of the great New England 
group that made so notable the middle 
of the century, several schools of imita- 
tors have come and gone. An imitative 
school, it seems, has the race of shorter 
existence than an original one; and the 
reign of French metres and verses “after 
Dobson” already seems well-worn 
that is hard to realize it came in only 
about half a dozen years ago, After all 
this rapid coming and going of. verse- 
writers, it strikcs one strangely to hear 
the strong rare notes, already grown to 
sound like a reminder from long ago, of 


the old poets. It is the more notable 


that this year should have given us two 
such volumes, because Mr. Lowell had 
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apparently laid poetry entirely aside for 
the graver duties that have occupied his 
later prime. It is so rare now-a-days 
for a poet to withhold from the maga- 
zines verses that they would be more 
than eager to get, that when //eartscase 
and Rue’ was issued early in the year, 
it was.a surprise to learn that so many 
“later poems” by him were in exist- 
ence. A good many of them have been 
In Magazine print ; others are apparently 
cleaned from. albums letters to 
friends. They appear to be a complete 
collection of the rare and fragmentary 
poctic -activity of the busiest years of 
Mr. Lowell's life. One poem dates as 
far back as 1866; another as far forward 
as 1887. 

editors and reviewers are accused of 
partiality towards famous names, and 
some young pocts feel certain that could 
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n some of Lowell’s, or Whittier’s, or Ten- 
: nyson’s verse be offered with their sig- 
1- natures and vce versa, the critic’s judg- 
ment would also be reversed. There 

may be here and there a poem that 
r would justify the notion ; but with very 
rare exceptions the justice of poetic 
- fame is something exceptional and sur- 
prising. No one with any developed 
| critical judgment can take up this vol- 
ume, /leartease and Rue,’ and not know 
- at the very first chord that a master has 

put his fingers on the instrument after 

a long succession of amateurs have been 

having their way with it. One who 

opens to the very first page, and begins, 


The electric nerve whose instantaneous thrill 
Makes next-door gossips of the antipodes, 
Confutes poor Hope’s last fallacy of ease,— 
The distance that divided her from ill, 


knows instantly, without looking to see 
who is the author, that he has come up- 
on one who knows the English language 
and its powers. Some of the happy 
phrases in these poems have already 
become classical : 


Discriminate,” she said, betimes 
The Muse is unforgiving ; 

Put all your beauty in your rhymes, 
Your morals in your living.” 

My heart, I cannot still it, 
Nest that had song-birds in it ; 
And when the last shall go, 

The dreary days, to fill it, 
Instead of lark or linnet, 
- Shall whirl dead leaves and snow. 


they been swallows. only, 
Without the passion stronger 
That skyward longs and sings,— 
Woe ’s me, I shall be lonely 
When I can feel no longer 

The impatience of their wings. 


The high-bred instincts of a better day 

Ruled in his blood, when to be citizen 

Rang Roman yet ; and a Free People’s sway 
Was not the exchequer of impoverished men, 
Nor statesmanship with loaded votes to play, 
Nor public office a tramp’s boozing-ken. 


To the present reviewer there is a 
singular likeness in’ mental quality 
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between one phase of Lowell's poetic 
expression and one phase of Professor 


Sill’s. Miss Phelps, in the Century, — 


compares Professor Sill to Shelley: to 
us there is in him a far nearer relation 
with Lowell in such moods as these: 


Well might I, as of old, appeal to you, 
O mountains, woods, and streams, 
To help us mourn him, for ye loved him too; 
But simpler moods befit our modern themes. 
And no less perfect birth of Nature can, 
Though they yearn tow rd him, sympathize with man, 
Save as dumb fellow prisoners through a wall, 


A mortal, built upon the antique plan, 
srimful of lusty blood as ever ran, 
And taking lite as simply as a tree. 


Truly this life is precious to the root, 
And good the feel of gress beneath the foot ; 
To lhe. in buttercups and clover-bloom, 
Tenants in common with the bees, 
And watchthe white clouds drift through gulfs of trees, 
Is better than long waiting in the tomb ; 
Only once more to feel the coming spring 
As°the birds feel.it when it bids them sing. 
Only once more to see the moon 
Through leaf-fringed abbey arches of the elms, 
Curve her mild sickle in the west, 
Sweet with the breath of haycocks, were a boon 
Worth any promise of scothsayer realms, 
Or casual hope of being elsewhere blest. 


Could we be conscious but as dreamers be, 
> T were sweet to leave this shifting life of tents 
Sunk in the changeless calm of Deity ; 
Nay, to be mingled with the elements, 
‘The fellow servant of creative powers, 
Partaker in the solemn year’s events, 
To share the work of busy-fingered hours, 
To be night’s silent almoner of dew, 
To rise again in plants and breathe and grow, 
To stream as tides the ocean caverns through, 
Or with the rapture of great winds to blow 
About earth’s shaken coignes, were not a fate 
To leave us all-disconsolate ; 
I’'ven endless slumber in the sweetening sod 
()f charitable earth, 
That takes out all our mortal stains, 
And makes us cleanlier neighbors of the clod, 
Methinks were better worth 
Than the poor fruit of most men’s wakeful pains. 


I sat and watched the walls of night 
With cracks of sudden lightning glow, 
And listened while with clumsy might 
The thunder wallowed to and fro. 


i 
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Still as gloom followed after glare, 
While bated breath the pine trees drew, 
Tiny Salmoneus of the air, 

His mimic bolts the firefly threw. 


He thought, no doubt, ‘f Those flashes grand 
That light for leagues the shuddering sky 
Are made, a fool could understand, 

By some superior kind of fly. 


*“* Hle’s of our race’s elder branch, 

His family arms the same as ours ; 

soth born the twy-forked flame to launch, 
Of kindred, if unequal powers.” 

And is man wiser ? Man who takes 

His consciousness the law to be 

Of all beyond his ken, and makes 

God but a bigger kind of Me ? 


Dr. Holmes’s late book, 2efore the Cur- 
few, and Other Poems contains thirty- 
odd poems, the gleanings of his later 
years, —the numbers from 1882 to 1888 
of that unprecedented series of class 
poems that the class of ‘29 has. been 
favored with; the Harvard poem read 
at the 250th anniversary; sonnets and 
lyrics addressed to friends, written for 
after-dinner occasions, for prefaces, for 
dedications, and all sorts of similar pur- 
poses. A few only are apropos of noth- 
ing in particular. Some of the poems 
in the book date tar back, though hith- 
erto unpublished ; but most of them are 
the product of the poct’s old age. They 
show age, too, but in no sense decrepi- 
tude or decline. Holmes is thoroughly 
Holmes still. Of his wondertul facility 
and felicity, his real poetic dignity in the 
graver mood, his pathos and his unique- 
ness, it would be tedious for a reviewer 
to talk at this stage of his fame. A tew 
extracts from the volume make a more 
fitting review. So many of the poems 
have already been widely read in period- 
ical print, that even this will be likely 
to come to the reader as repetition. 
The title-poem, for instance, the class- 
poem read in 1882, was, we believe, in 
print at the time. But its serenely 
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pathetic parable will well bear quoting 
and requoting. 


Not bedtime yet! The night winds: blow, 
The stars are out, — full well we know 
The nurse is on the stair, 
With hand of ice and cheek of snow, 
And frozen lips that whisper low,” 
‘*Come, children, it is time to go 
My peaceful couch to share.” 


No years a wakeful heart can tire ; 
Not bedtime yet! 
And warm your dear old hands ; 
Kind Mother Earth we love so well 
- Has pleasant stories yet to tell 
before we hear the curfew bell ; 
Still glow the burning brands. 


Come, stir the fire, 


Not bedtime yet! We long to know 

What wonders time has yet to show, 
What unborn years shall bring ; 

What ship the Arctic Pole shall reach, 

What lessons science waits to teach, 

What sermons there are left to preach, 
What poems yet to sing. 


And when, our cheerful evening past, 

The nurse, long waiting, comes at last, 
Ere on her lap we lie 

In wearied nature’s sweet repose, 

At peace with all her waking. foes, 

Our lips shall-murmur ere they close, 
(,oo0d-night! and not Giood-by 


It is inevitable that in all these class 
poems, and in almost all the poems of old 
friendship here, as in the same in Mr. 
Lowell's book, the note of pathos should 
predominate,— the memory of death and 
the expectation of death: The brilliant 
group to which the poets belonged is 
reduced to a very few survivors ; in Mr. 
Lowell's phrase, their milestones are 
turning fast into gravestones, “And 
under every stone a friend.””. The gen- 
erous personal triendships that united 
all these remarkable men make one of 
the most pleasing features in the liter- 
ary history of the century ; and when 
they write to and of each other in affec- 
tionate eulogy or genial jest, — Lowell 
to Curtis and Holmes, Holmes to Low- 
ell and Whittier and James Freeman 
Clarke, both of Longfellow and Emer- 
son and Agassiz, it seems very interest- 
ing and charming to the reader. But 
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when all their young successors take it 
up, and address each other cordial son- 
nets on the publication of their books, 
it puts the practice ina different light, 
and one feels that all such mutual cordi- 
ality should, at least, be kept unpublished 
until the poets are old and pretty thor- 
oughly settled in their seats on Parnas- 
sus. But one would not like to miss the 
happy phrase of Dr. Holmes’s poems to 
Longfellow’s memory, to James: Free- 
man Clarke, to Mrs. Stowe, to Whittier, 
to Wendell Phillips and Charles Godtrey 
|.eland, to Lowell. Readers will remem- 
ber the genial stanza: 

By what enchantments, what alluring arts, 
Our truthful James lec captive British hearts, — 
Whether his shrewdness made their statesmen halt, 
Or if his learning found their Dons at fault, 
Or if his virtue was a strange surprise, 
Or if his wit tung star-dust in their eyes,— 
Like honest Yankees we can simply guess ; 
But that he did it all must needs confess. 


England herself without a blush may claim 
Ifer only conqueror since the Norman came. 


“The Morning Visit,” ending witha 
pretty tribute to his own doctor, is one 
of the best things in the book, and one 
of the most thoroughly characteristic ; 
its ingenuous description of the way a 
doctor feels when he himself ‘ becomes 
the visitee,”’ and has to take the doses 
he has been so glbly prescribing, is 
quite delightful. 


Your friend is sick: phlegmatic as a Turk 

You write your recipe, and let it work; 

Not yours to stand the shiver and the frown, 

And sometimes worse, with which your draught goes 
down : 

Calm as aclock your moving hand directs, 

Rhet, jalape ana grana sex, 

Or traces on some tender missive’s back, 

Scrupulos duos pulveris tpecac ; 

And leaves your patient to his qualms and gripes, 

Cool as a sportsman banging at his snipes. 

but change the time, the person, and the place, 

And be yourself the interesting case,’ 

You'll gain some knowledge which it’s well to 
learn ; 

In future practice it may serve your turn. 

Leeches, for instance, — pleasing creatures quite, 

Try them, —and bless you, — don’t you find they 


bite ? 


It’s mighty easy ordering when you please 
Infusi senne capiat unctas tres ; 

It ‘s mighty different when you quackle down 
Your own three ounces of the liquid brown. 


Of all the ills that suffering man endures, 
The largest fraction liberal Nature cures ; 
Of those remaining, ‘tis the smallest part 
Yields to the efforts of judicious Art ; 


Aindness, untutored by our grave M. D.’s, 

But Nature’s graduate, whom she schools to please, 
Wins back more sufferers with her voice and smile 
Than all the trumpery in the druggist’s pile. 


One thing always noticeable in these 
elder poets is that they have the courage 
of their verses. They probably spend 
time and tnought in fixing them up; 
but there is always an air of freedom and 
confidence in expression that one misses 
In even good work of a tater day. 
Holmes depends on no French metres 
and caretully wrought epigrams and 
conceits, to get a light and playful effect. 
Indeed they do not seem to study 
effects greatly, and not infrequently are 
frankly homely in phrase and method. 

Very different is Mr. Gilder. Mr. Gil- 
deris really a poet, and in the collections 
of his verses published this year there 
are a good many beautiful poems ; but 
one is conscious of eareful chiseling in 
them. The collection consists of three 
pretty volumes bound in gilded paper, 
—The New Day,' lhe Celestial Passion,’ 
and Lyrics. In the Lyrics those poems 
not previously included in the two other 
volumes, or written since their publica- 
tion, find place.» It is hard to speak with 
quite the discrimination one would like 
of the poetry in these little books: it is 
so good that whenever the reviewer tries 
to speak of it as of slight account, the 
poems themselves rise up and refute 
him; yet when he would praise it freely, 
a sense of deficiency in it checks him. 
It is not that these finely conceived, 
exquisitely polished verses are cold in 

1The New Dav. By Richard Watson Gilder. New 
York : The Century Company. 

2‘The Celestial Passion. /béd. 
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their finished grace, for they are full of 
warmth and even passion, though pas- 
sion always restrained within the studi- 
ously wrought line. But the sponta- 
neity, the largeness, and strength, and 
courage of the greater poets, are not 
here; and as we noted before, the pub- 
lic feels this with great justice, and val- 
ues the poems according to what they 
are, and no more. 7khe .Vew Day will 
always bea favorite book with lovers, 
but it is rather esoteric; the sonnets 
and lyrics seem many of them to be built 
not onthe universal moods of love, which 
every mature reader could follow, but on 
individual experiences, known only to 
the two lovers. This autobiographical 
quality gives them a certain intensity, 
which young people in like emotional 
experiences value, but the less biased 
critic cares not only to get a vague emo- 
tional stimulus from a poem, but to fol- 
low clearly its meaning. To him, the 
best of Zhe .Vew Day must be, after all, 
in its good fechnigue. Here, for instance, 


Not from the whole wide world I chose thee — 
Sweetheart, light of the land and the sea! 

The wide, wide world could not inclose thee. 
For thou art the whole wide earth to me,— 


there is really no more than a pretty 
conceit, not especially striking or origi- 
nal; but the singing consonants give it 
a fascination beyond its desert. 

lhe Celestial Passion, whichis chiefly 
religious verse, has the same qualities 
of delicacy, grace, and quiet earnestness 
as all Mr. Gilder’s poetry; and, we 
scarcely need add, of cultivated intelli- 


gence. The poems in /yv77cs are, how- 
ever, more interesting, various, . and 


original, tothe present reviewer's taste. 
A tew of the lighter ones sctm to us 
quite as good as it is possible for verses. 
of that class to be; and in fact several, 
such as A Midsummer Song” — 


Oh, father’s gone to market-town, he was up before 
the day, 

And Jamie's after robins, and the man is making 
hav, 
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And whistling down the hollow goes the boy that 
minds the mill, 
While mother from the kitchen-door is calling with 
a will, 
** Polly !— Polly !— The cows are in the corn ! 
Oh, where ’s Polly — 2 


have been going round as “ old favorites” 
for some time. ‘The Building of the 
Chimney ” is an especially pleasing tri- 


fle: 


My chimney is builded 

On a hill by the sea, 

At the edge of.a wood 

That the sunset has gilded 
Since time was begun, 

And the earth first was done ; 
For mine and for me, 

And for you, John Burroughs, 
My friend old and good, 

At the edge of a wood, 

On a hill by the sea 

My chimney ts builded. 


My chimney — come view it, 

And I'll tell you, John Burroughs, 
What is built intovit : 

First the derrick’s shrill creak, 
That perturbed the still air 

With a cry of despair ; 


Then the stone hammer’s clink, 
And the drill’s sharp tinkle, 
And bird songs that sprinkle 
Their notes through the wood, 
(With pine-odors scented), 

On their swift way to drink 

At the spring cold and good 
That bubbles ‘neath the stone 
Where the red chieftan tented 
In the days that are gone. 

Yes, twixt granite and mortar 
Many songs, long or shorter, 
Are imprisoned in the wall ; 
And when red leaves shall fall,— - 
Coming home, all in herds, 
From the air to the earth,— 
When I have my heart’s desire, 
And we sit by the hearth 

In the glow of the fire, 

You and IT, John of Birds, 

We shall hear as they call 

From the gray granite wall, — 
You shall name one and all. 


But you cannot split granite, 
Ilowsoever you may plan it, 
Without bringing blood — 


(There’s a drop of mine there 
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On that block four-square). 

(‘ertain oaths, I’m aware, 

Sudden, hot, and not good 

(May heaven cleanse the guilt !) 

In these stone walls are built 

With the wind through the pine-wood blowing, 


The creak of tree on tree, 
Child-laughter, and the lowing 
Of the homeward-driven cattle, 
The sound of wild birds singing, 
Of steel on granite ringing, 

The memory of battle, 

And tales of the roaring sea. 


lor my chimney was builded 
By a Plymouth County sailor, 
An old North Sea whaler. 

In the warm noon spell 
‘Twas good to hear him tell 
Of the great September blow 


A dozen years. ago. 


Now this was the manner 

Of the building of the chimney, 
good old-timer, 

As‘you, friend John, will own, 
Old man Vail cut the stone; 
William Ryder was the builder ; 
Stanford White was the planner, 
And the owner and rhymer 

Is Richard Watson Crilder. 


This is well worth quoting: 


{/ Nik Af. 


the sky is dark, and dark the bay below, 
Save where the midnight city’s pallid glow 
Lies uke a lily white 
On the black pool of night. 


() rushing steamer, hurry on thy way 
Across the swirling Wills and gusty bay, 
To where the eddying tide 
Strikes hard the city’s side ! 


For there, between the river and the sea, 


Beneath that glow, —the lily’s heart to me, 
A sleeping mother mild, 
And by her breast a child. 


And. this, written upon President 
Cleveland's accession : 


The President. 


Not his to guide the ship while tempests blow,— 
Wars !allows burst, and glorious thun-lers beat ; 
Not his the joy to see an alien foe 
ly down the dreadful valley of defeat ; 
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Not his the fame of that great soul and tried, 
Who conquered civil peace by arms and love ; 
Nor his the emprise of one who lately died 
-Hand-clasped with foes, who weep. his tomb 
above. 
But this his task,—all passionless, unsplendid, — 
To teach, in public place, a purer creed; 
To build a wall, — alone or well befciended,— 
Against the partisan’s ignoble greed 
Or will he fail, or triumph? History lays 
A moment down her pen. <A nation waits,— and 


prays. 


Iedith Thomas's poems have been crit- 
icised in these pages as not adequate in 
substance to their beauty of manner. 
latest collection, Lyrics and Son- 
zets*is not open to suchacriticism, In 
thoughtfulness and serious feeling it 
creatly exceeds her previous works ; 
while on» the other hand the reader 
erieves to find a loss in the freshness 
and felicity of expression. It 1s perhaps 
more Well studied, sincere, and delicately 
exact; but in ceasing to echo Milton and 
the Klizabethan poets Miss Thomas 
has lost some charm, which, while not 
really her own, was so naively and hon- 
estly caught from others that it came 
in with a clear and healthy novelty 
among the studied imitations. others 
were giving us. She is a fertile writer, 
and this book contains some eighty 
poems, of which a few have been in the 
magazines, but most of them are new. 
The change in Miss Thomas's quality 
we think the reader will sce at once from 
a few quotations : 


The End of the Worl. 


Thou threat’nest that the world shall be undone, 
And true thou sayest, seer of evil, true, 

Though they that hearken to thy voice be few. 
Even yesterday the ruin was begun, 

Kuns on today, and shall tomorrow run : 

The world does end whene’er the wondrous clue 
Of life is snapped, and some one sighs acieu 

To all beneath the long-surviving sun. 

And vere are those of nortals sojourning, 

Who smile when they thy dismal burden hear, 


4Tvrics and Sonnets. By M. Thomas.” o-ton-: 
Houghton, .-Miffin -& Co... 1887; For ‘sale in’ San 
Francisco by John Roberts & 
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Because thou warnest of a forepast thing. 

Hope is behind them, and Ifope’s vexer, Fear ; 
The world is ended, and with idle wing 

Is driven on, a wrecked, unlighted sphere. 


The Leader. 


Hail to the leaders of men, the sovereigns by grace 
of God, 

Who flinch not and fear not to venture where none 
before them have trod! 

As lightning unsheathed from the clouds to chasten 
the pestilent air, ; 

As fire running swift through the sere-wood, their 
spirit shall Hleaven prepare. 

Few are the leaders of men, yet. many the legemen 
they draw ; 
Fire of the courage in one dull fear in a thousand 
Shall thaw. 
Still, as of old, Miltiades’ trophies drive away sleep, 
Sull, at the parle of the trumpet, hearts responsive 
shall leap : 

Wherefore we follow our leaders, and well ! yet can- 
not discern 

Ilow they whom. we follow exultant- are also led in 
their turn. 

But surely, unseen is their chieftain, no plume stream- 
ing white in their van, — 

Ah, surely, unseen is their chieftain, and ever a 
greater (han man. 

They follow a deathless Idea, — leader of leaders for 
aye, 

That liveth and wageth its strife, though we remain 
but a day ; 

That chooseth the man most. tit, and setteth him 
foremost in fray : 

H[ail to the leaders of men, who know anil their 
leader obey. 

Yet we ton, the liegemen, — we too, though our 
sight exc eed not a span, — 


Follow a deathless Idea, clothed in a puissant man. 


The Quiet Pilgrim, 


What shall I say?) He hath spoken unto me, and 
Ilimself hath done it : I shall: go softly all my years 
in the bitterness of my soul. —Isaiah 15. 


When on my soul in nakedness 

Ilis swift, avertless hand did press, 
Then I stood still, nor cried aloud, 
Nor murmured low, in ashes bowed ; 
And since my woe is utterless, 

‘To supreme quiet I am vowed ; 

Afar from me be moan and tears, — 
I shall go sofily all my years. 


Whenso my quick, light-sandaled feet 
bring me where Joys and Pleasures meet, 
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I mingle with their throng at will ; 

They know me not an alien still, 

Since neither words nor ways unsweet 

Of stored bitterness I spill ; 

Youth shuns me not, nor gladness fears, ~~ 
For I go softly all my years. 


Whenso I come where Griefs convene, 

And in my ear their voice is keen ; 

They know me not as on I glide, 

That with Arch Sorrow [ abide. 

They haggard are, and drooped of mien, 
And round their brows have cypress tied 
Such shows I leave to light Grief's peers —- 
I shall go softly all my years. 


Yea, softly! heart of hearts unknown. 
Silence hath speech that passeth moan 
More piercing-keen than breathed cries 
To such as heed, make sorrow-wise. 
save this vorce. without a‘tone, 
That runs before me to the skies, 

And rings above thy ringing spheres 
Lord, I go softly all my years. 


- ! i hl. 


[I have been .an acolvte 

service of the Night 

Subtile incense [ have burned, 
Songs of silence T have learned, — 
Spirit-uttered antiphon 

Phat from isle to isle doth run 
Through the deep cathedral wood. 
Phere she blessed me as I stood, — 
There, or in her courts that he 
Open to the gemme! sky. 

Me with starlight she crowned, 
And-with purple wrapped me reund — 
Darkling- purple, strangely wrought 


By. the servants of her thought. 


Mortal, whosoe er thou art, 

That dost beara fevered heart, 

[lither eome and healed be: 

Night such grace will show to thee, 
Thou shalt tread the dewy stubble 
Stranger to all fret and trouble, 

While bright Hesper leans from heaven 
Through the soft, dove-colored even, 
While the grass-bird calleth peace 

(on the fields that have release 

From the sickle and the rake. 

Ifappy sigher! thou shalt take 

The rich breath of blossomed maize, 

A\s the moist wind smoothly plays 

With its misty silks and plumes ; 

Thou shalt peer through tangled glooms, 
Where the fruited brier-rose 

lragrance on thy p>thway throws, 

And the firefly bears a link ; 
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Where smart bramble-berries drink 
Spicy dew, and shall be sweet, 
Ripened by tomorrow’s heat; 

Still, wherever thou dost pass, 
Chimes the cricket in the grass, 
‘And the plover’s note is heard,— 
Moonlight’s wild, enchanted bird, 
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Flitting, wakeful and forlorn, 
Round the meadows lately shorn. 


Wilt thou come, and healed be 

Of the wounds gave to thee 
Come and dwell, an acolyte 

Of the deep-browed holy Night. 


PICTURESOUE CA LIFORNEA 


Tre well-known publication,—scarce- 
ly so much a book as a combination of 
book and portfolio of engravings,—called 
‘Picturesque America” is doubtless the 
source of inspiration from which came 
the suggestion of Picturcsgue Califor- 
wid.’ It 1s an undertaking on a truly 
magnificent scale, appearing in succes- 
sive sections, of which the first is now 
issued ; edited and in part written. by 
John Muir, the man of all others who has 
most lived with and expressed nature in 
Cahtornia; written also in part by oth- 
ers, all, so far as we know, suitable selec- 
tions, such as Professor Holden who will 
leseribe Mount Hamilton and the Lick 
Observatory ; containing over six hun- 
lred etchings, wood engravings, photo- 
“ravures, ¢tc., all by artists of standing, 
ind even eminence; printed in large folio 
size, on extra-heavy, cream finished. pa- 
per, in large, clear text. 

The present section is not bound, but 
aid within gray cloth book-covers, tied 
with ribbon and stamped with a vignette 
design, in which a fine representation of 
the old Carmel Mission, printed in red, 
is thrown ina diamond figure across an 
uncolored background of landscape,— 
mountains, and pine and palm. The 
pages within are slightly bound together 
in a cover of heavy pebbled paper, on 
which is mounted a very fine design of 
a bear,—a cinnamon bear, we should 


Picturesque California, and the Region West of the 
rocky Mountains, from. Alaska.to Menico.” Edited ‘bv 
Mohn. Muir. “San Francisco New. York’: J. 


Wewing Company, 1338, 


say ; certainly not a grizzly,—— by the late 
Fehtx. O.-C. Darlev..: This artist's con- 
tributions to “ Picturesque California ™ 
are announced as among his latest work 
before his death, and have an added vaiue 
since there is no more ever to be expected 
from the same hand. A vignette of a 
coach driving at full gallop downa mount- 
ain road is printed in red on one of the 
Ay-leaves, andthe title-page is rubricated, 
red and black. Title-pages in red are 
prefixed to the full-page illustrations, 
and each title-page contains besides its 
lettering a small engraved vignette, a 
sort of prelude to the plate. 

The first of these plates 1s a fine etch- 
ing, The Half-Dome View trom Moran 
Point, by Thomas Moran. In the most 
expensive edition this and many of the 
other illustrations are Inda proot. — It 
Introduces an article on the Peaks and 
Glaciers of the High Sierra, and six more 
laree plates are interspersed through the 
article, —engravings, and photogravures, 
and one photo-etching from paintings by 
Keith and Rix and drawings by Cary and 
Keller; whilea dozen smaller photograv- 
ures and etchings, in India proots, and 
engravings, several of them also from 
paintings by Keith, are scattered through 
the chapter.. Two or three of the photo- 
eravures are by the ordinary gelatine 
process, much in use in recent American 
books and magazines: but most of them 
by some different process, more in the 
nature of heliotype work apparently. It 
involves the slight loss in detail that 
accompanies all photo-work, but we may 
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say none in distinctness, the effect being 
of a somewhat “impressionist” breadth, 
such as one expects in a monochrome 
painting. Indeed, the likeness in effect 
of this work to monochrome painting 
is remarkable; the reproduction is far 
closer than engraving could makeit. The 
atmospheric effects, the appearance of 
work by masses of color laid on with a 
brush, instead of by line, could not be 
achieved by a cutting tool in hard mate- 
rial. Nothing can ever supersede engrav- 
ing for clear and strong rendering of sub- 
jects where detul is wanted,— for real- 
istic work ; and all paintings would not 
be adapted to this photogravure: but for 
reproducing painting broadly and simply 
done, with a good deal of “ wot7f" and 
atmosphere, the result is really remark- 
able. Inthe India proofs, and still more 
in some satin prints that accompany the 
most expensive editions, it has also a 
peculiar silky delicacy of surface that 1s 
very pretty, and oddly enough, seems to 
interfere very little with the strong paint- 
like look of the lights and shades. They 
are printed not only in black, but in va- 
rious shades of brown, and some in other 
colors,—reds and greens, but all well- 
chosen, rich shades, so that the fancy is 
quite pretty and decorative. 

The engravings throughout the book 
are not of the best artistic quality : they 
are as good as the average work in the 
best illustrated magazines, but not as 
eood as the choice work ; less interest- 
ing artistically than the photogravures, 
but often of more value for purely illus- 
trative purpose, as in showing the mo- 
raines and courses of glaciers, the con- 
tours of remarkable ravines, the types 
of face and figure and dress of Indians. 
A number are from drawings or paint- 
ines so fine that the slightly mechanical 
quality of the engraver’s work would 
scarcely be noticed. 

The next article on the “ Passes of the 
High Sierras,’ a&o by John Muir, has 
five of these large plates, from paintings 
by Thomas Till, Spiel, Rix, and) Frede- 
rick Remington,and fifteen smaller ones. 
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These articles of Mr. Muir's are chiefly 
descriptive, though his knowledge of the 
eround as a naturalist crops out incident- 
ally all through. It is a great recom- 
mendation to the work that its text 
should be of the very best quality, instead 
of merely a filling in for the pictures. 
The book is to be ead, as well as looked 
at. 

A paper on Monterey, with half a 
dozen large plates from. paintings and 
drawings by Rix and Harry Fenn, and 
fourteen smaller ones, completes the 
number... written by J.°R: Fitch, 
and is a straighttorward descriptive arti- 
cle, without high literary qualities, and 
pleasantly tree from any affectation 
thereot..° 

The sections that are to follow will 
not only describe the rest of California, 
but extend over the whole Pacific region, 
—trom Alaska to Mexico. It is really 
a vast undertaking, and if the work is 
not allowed to degenerate, but kept up 
to the thorough and worthy manner ot 
the opening installment, it will be such a 
treasury of the picturesque elements oi 
the Pacific Slope as has never been 
approached before. From the “boom- 
ers” point of view, it is a most invalua- 
ble piece of advertising. As its avowed 
purpose is to select for description the 
beautiful, it is perfectly honest in con- 
taining only attractive aspects of the 
region; and its permanent artistic and 
literary value will keep it asort of stand- 
ing evangel for years and even for gen- 
erations of the country it treats of. But 
so expensive a work is hardly adapted to 
dissemination as a real estate pamphlet. 
Its incidental advantages in that way 
will be doubtless given their due weight 
In a community very much awake to the 
real estate side of things; but we are not 
concerned to consider that. It is for 
genuine artistic and literary merit, 
deserving of warm notice from us, even 
were it astern work andonly oneamong 
the many beautiful books of the Eastern 
holiday market ; of exceptional notice. 
considering its local origin. 
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IN this department last month we enumerated 
briefly the especially interesting points in the election 
ust past, in which national, State, and city questions 
f all varieties, and in many cases of no inter-relation 
whatever, were settled between the rising and setting 


ff one day’s sun. Our readers have been already 


for some time aware of the answers given at the - 
polls to. these questions, “To learn the causes and 
It is said 


significance thereof will take weeks more. 
it present, for instance, that while a considerable 
majority of the electoral vote is Harrison’s, a major- 
ity of the popular vote is Cleveland’s. © Whether 
this is true or not. cannot be certainly known for 
some weeks. In any event, the difference of a few 
thousand votes, one way or the other, in such an 
enormous poll, is not more than the merest accident 
might determine. ‘The count will show what we 
have known for years, — that the country is really 
divided equally between the two great parties... A 
of a decisive 

The occur- 


‘verdict of the people,” in the sense 
nopular majority, does not. now exist. 
rence of a popular majority on one side and an elec- 
toral majority on the other would, however, be an 
interesting experience, and would have a good deal 
f weight in deciding the future action of parties. 
Presidents have been elected before by a minority 
vote, but never in a. plain choice between two can- 
didates as at present. It would not really demon- 
strate that the people endorse Mr. Cleveland's 
policy, while the States condemn it: but it would 
indicate this, as far as so small balances can; and 
it would: be a plain verdict that the people had 
not as yet condemned it. It would emphasize to 
the humblest understanding the fact for some time 
apparent to the observing, that the balance of power 
among the States is strongly and increasingly advan- 
tageous to the Republican party. ‘That is to say, 
the Republican, voters of the country are, as it 
hances, so distributed that. their votes tell as much 
as possible, while ‘the Democratic voters are either 
massed or isolated disadvantageously. The gains 
each party has made from the other have been nearly 
equal; but. the Republican gains have, — partly 
through chance, partly through much more skillful 
campaigning, -—fallen very accurately upon. the crit- 
ical points. Whenever the full results of the election 
ire at hand, many interesting indications as to the 
changes of party allegiance in the country can be 
traced. It is said, for instance, that Cleveland 
gained in the manufacturing towns of New England 
and New York, but lost. in the rural. districts 3. and 
the Republican losses in the Northwest and Demo- 
ratic. losses in the South are already unmistakable. 


THE defeat of high license and ballot reform at 
the polls in. New York State, and of non-partisan 
city government in New York City, are startling 
facts, whose cause we shall not understand until a 
full analysis of returns is possible. |§ Meanwhile, 
these reforms are to be pushed without flinching, and 
this time to be brought forward by Democrats, with 
the hope that the State administration may thus be 
forced to them. There is in New York, in spite of 
the grave corruptions of so great a city, a living 
spirit of contest against these which is to be envied 
here... All our readers in S:n Francisco know. the 
women candidates for the school board in this City, 
with most of the Republican ticket, were defeated, 
falling by some six or seven hundred votes behind 
the ticket, as judged by the vote for presidential 
electors. This result was contrary to external indt- 
cations, and contrary to the predictions of careful 
men, familiar with = city politics, but in accordance 
with some very positive predictions from that class 
of politicians locally known as ‘* the school ring.” 
The opposition of this ring was desperate, and -un- 
scrupulous to an extent that was probally a surprise 
even to people somewhat aware of its methods and 
make-up. It is a group known to be interlinked 
with the municipal machines in a way that gives it 
great strength ; but how far its action affected the 
election it would be impossible to say from any data 
now available. The precinct returns indicate a heavy 
Democratic vote in favor of the women candidates, 
perhaps 1000 in the city, with a heavier Republican 
vote against them, about 1600 or 1700 ; this Repub- 
lican scratching occurring chiefly in a well-to-do Jew- 
ish district, next in *‘ Tar Flat,” where the German 
vote Is strong. and for the rest, in wealthy quar- 
ters, Where children chiefly attend private schools. 
Among the laboring classes, outside of the (cerman, 
they ran strongly. It was to be expected that theGer- 
man vote would be disaffected toward the candidacy 
of.women, since many (sermans regard with disfavor 
the holding of principalships, or any advanced teach- 
ers’ positions, by women. At present the only con- 
tribution this very interesting effort has made to 
municipal history is the double fact that it was greet- 
el publicly with almost unbroken cordiality, with 
courtesy and approval and honorable tonduct from 
press, and platform, and pulpit, without reference to 
party, and with but a single exception ; and privately 
by a knot of politicians, with a hostility violent and 
vicious, with forgeries and misrepresentations reck- 
less beyond the custom even of ward politics, which . 
partly deceived and partly drove a large part, — by 
no means all, —of the teachers in the department 
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into the same hostility. And this significant double 
fact is no mean contribution to the wisdom of our 
citizens, if it reveals to them the extent to which 
political control of a city school system can reduce it 
to a machine, to be used by a few politicians for the 
advancement or thwarting of measures, at their will ; 
the extent to which the teachers are forced into 
political activity year after year ; the domination over 
them ofa few persons, in and out of the department. 
The election of six women to the board would have 
given a severe blow to this domination : but no thor- 
ough removal of the schools from politics is possible 
under the present charter of the city. Everything 
that goes to teach the community this truth is so 
much gained. 


A Letter to a Nephew. 
NEVADA Brock, November 5, 1888, 
My DEAR NEPHEW : 

It gives me pleasure to welcome you again to Cal- 
ifornia; and as it seems that your father’s business 
will detain him for some years in Paris, the import- 
ant matter of finishing your education is left to me. 
You desire me to express my views in writing, rather 
than by a personal interview ; and this accords with 
my Own Opinion, as it gives me an opportunity of 
expressing them without any interruption. 

You wish to enter the University of California ; 
but you speak in slighting terms of the study of 
Latin, and state that you incliné to some partial 
I cannot approve 


It is very true that certain pupils, 


course which would exclude it. 
of this opinion. 
because of a decided peculiar bent, should avail 
themselves of partial courses; and no one whose 
physical health does not warrant close application for 
the term of four years should. attempt a full course, 
Such a one may craduate ; but then there will be the 
wiens sana Without, — you can fill out the sentence, 
[ suppose. -And, moreover, strong advocate 
for the study of Latin. 

It seems to be a debatable point as to what the 
people of California intended to make of the educa- 
serkeley. If) University 


tional establishment at 


proper was intended, the grand old Latin) word 
Universitas has significant association, and the study 
of Latin should neither be shghted in-the curriculum 
nor superseded. It would be laughable, indeed, to 
see a pupil bid ling farewell to the *‘ classic shades” 
without understanding the Latin force of the words 
matriculate, graduate, and alumnus, or the import of 
the words a/ma mater. 

I hope that you will make yourself at home in my 
library. Look at Trenchs Study of 
examine Drewer’s Phrase and Fable“; lose your- 
selfin the fascinating pages of the English dictionary. 
Do not laugh; for the dictionary is fascinating if you 
examine it lovingly. My word for it, you will soon 
change your views. 


To call the Latin a dead language is misleading. 
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Vital, indeed, it is to us, and so.vital to all the 
Romance tongues that a thorough knowledge of 
French can hardly be obtained without a previous 
knowledge of this classic. You have just passed a 
season in Paris, and. you know that the Frenchman's 
common salutation involves, not only the French 
‘‘carrying”’ of ourselves, but the Latin also; and 
that when he signs with an assumed name, you see 
the Latin szomen and pluma. 

Ah! my dear boy, much of the difficulty encount- 
ered: in spelling our English 1s overcome by the 
ability to see the Latin derivation of the word. This 
same power of association makes it easier to gras} 
the word needed upon any occasion, and the word 
that is most pertinent, —either in speaking or in 
writing. 

To say nothing of the Latin couched in many scl- 
entific and theological terms, and to say nothing of 
the vast number of Latin words to be found in. legal 
phraseology (and in self defense a man should be 
able to hold his own with the legions of lawyers, — 
especially if he need a abeas corpus, — ) we have 
countless words in common use which are made the 
more emphatic and significant by a comprehension of 
the derivation. Take, for example, the word domes- 
fic. You know its application, ina general. sense, 
but when the Latin dows stares you in the face, the 
meaning is intensified, 

There are multitudesof Latin phrases in such com- 
mon use among us that we claim them as our -prop- 
erty: such as, /.vfertentia. docet,. Deo volente, Factic 
princeps, Cuttbono’ete, These phrases are so com- 
mon that almost every one knows the surface mean- 
ing; but not every one the inner and complete mean- 
ing. If you live to marry in this State of California, 
my dear boy, where: divorce is so frequent, you may 
well consider that the nature of the contract should 
be as binding as the Latins express it by v7vcedli 

I can assure you that there is no more fruitful 
source of quarrels than the absence of mutual agree- 
ment as to the meaning of the words used in discus- 
sion ; and if an umpire is called init behooves him 
to know the full Latin value of an arbitrator, 

You can hardly be interested in the study of lan- 
guage, and. especially. of the one under. considera- 
the 
meaning that certain words 
example, the word miscreant meant. originally an 


marvelous changes of 
kor 


tion, without: noticing 
have undergone. 
unbeliever, —- nothing more. 

Ifaman were to meet another ina. public place, 
and assail him with such opprobrious terms as black- 
guard and villain, he might lay himself open. to 
damages of some sort; but these obnoxious words 
implied no disrespect At 
a certain period of English history there were inferior 
Ilence 


when they were first used. 


classes at court which were arrayed in black. 
the word blackeuard. So the word villain was origi- 
nally attached. to one who belonged to a villa, —a 


kind of tenant. Gradually these meanings changed, 


| 
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and it may be that the peculiar changes arose from 
‘he general insolence of the upper classes to all 
beneath them in rank. If so, it is a significant com- 
ment upon the false pride of human nature. Nota 
uttle curious is the history of the word slave. Once 
it had a marked nobility of meaning, —as belonging 
‘o the Slavic race; but when that race was overcome, 
—loand behold the s/ave! Perhaps the word repub- 
ican. may undergo as marvelous a change in the 
furure ages, if any republic like ourZown should fall 
to ruin through. injustice towards a weaker race ;— 
‘hereby undermining the cardinal principles of our 
government, and placing a stigma upon the very 
word republican, branding it with a red hot iron, as 
it were; for the Latin s/gma has just such a mean- 
ing. | 

To show you the derivative power, how much 
clearer is the meaning of the word eccentric, when 
apphed to an individual, if we see in the word a 
Latin sense of deviating from the center. If we 
insult such an individual by allusions to his eccen- 
tricity, this insulting is, in the Latin, aleaping upon 
If we indulge in sarcasm, it is a flaying of the 
skin. My dear boy, there are sermons in these 
changes of meaning. | 

It may help you toa fuller recognition of the word 
simplicity to know that it is a compound of s7ze with- 
out, and Alicare to fold. Tlence duplicity is a double 
fold. 

I trust that you will never, in the ordinary sense, 
be impertinent to your uncle, but he will allow a 
great many impertinent remarks, if they are simply 
inpertinent in the. Latin sense, i.e. not pertinent. 
here is no offense in that case, if your behavior is 
correct... You will often see those letters, i. e., acting 
in the above capacity. I presume that you know 
Did you ever notice that per- 


him. 


they stand for, 

sons are often taxed with being conceited when they 
only a proper conceit or knowledge of their 
bilities?) These are nice shades of meaning, and 
only perceptible. to the Latin scholar. Of course 


have 


there may be an overweening conceit. 

That Old English word fond has a history, — It did 
not always imply endearment... King Lear says: 
‘*Pray do not’ mock me: 

I am avery foolish, fond old man, 
our score and upward ; and to deal plainly 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind.” 


Poor King! he was made fond (i. e., silly) by his 
very fondness for his children. 

A consideration of words and phrases leads-us eas- 
ily to that of proverbs. The Komans were very much 
addicted to their use. It is to be hoped that their 
proverbs were not as tyrannical as ours frequently 
are. Charles Lamb waged war with many of them. 
Ile refused to ‘‘rise with the lark,” and declined to 
leave his bed ‘‘until the world was properly aired, — 
You may have heard 


a judicious plan in London. 
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how the ‘‘ early bird” proverb came to an untimely 
end through the evident injudicious action of the 
worm. When your father and I and other ‘* 49ers’ 
left New York, a venerable proverb was hurled at 
each devotéd head, — “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss.”’ Fortunately for you and Kitty and Sally, 
we persisted in rolling, and we did gather moss. 

And now I[ have a word to say about slang. I do 
really believe that one-half of the slang used comes 
from the paucity of words at the command of the 
speaker. A knowledge of the classics enlarges the 
vocabulary, and therefore shuts out a good deal of 
the slang which must otherwise appear. 

Englishmen and Americans are continually bandy- 
ing words on this head. The Briton says that in 
one section of our country we ‘‘ calculate,” and in 
another we ‘‘reckon,” while we should always 
‘*fancy.”’ Hfe is not so fond (I mean so silly) as to 
speak of our ‘‘ guessing,’ since he discovered that 
we got the trick from him. You landed in Boston, 
Tell me, do the Bostonians revel asmuch 
We of San Fran- 
It can- 


I believe. 
as reported in Anglican slang? 
cisco look for better things from the Hub. 
not beignorance there which makes them, like the 
uncultured, use the word ‘f awful” in the most trifling 
senses. 

It is to be hoped, my dear boy, that you do not 
fly in the face of Providence by calling the weather 
‘‘beastly.””.. The poor. beasts, indeed, have been 
sadly abused by man’s superior intelligence. ‘* Wal- 
lowing in the troughs of Zolaism,” writes some one. 
It ’sa slander on the pig! Of course it is wrong 
for us to persist in calling a railroad station a 
‘«depot,’’ — for that is a magazine. or~ warehouse. 
An English friend of mine, a noted entomologist, 
properly objects to our general confounding of bee- 
tles with bugs. Ile says, too, that if his office were 
even in the tifth story ofa building, he would be lia- 
ble to the incursions of Americans, who had just 
‘*dropped up” to see him; and he wishes to know 
how they can drop wf: and if he asks them they may 


get ‘mad,’ — American mad! The more of a lin- 


guist you are, my boy, the less slang you will use, 
unless through affectation. 

You know, by the by, that I was once a teacher 
of elocution, —that much-belabored art. My chief 
difficulty was to teach the pupils the force of the 
derivation of the word elocuuion, — the history and 
scope. 

There is one customary use of Latin. which I do 
object to, and that is its introduction into the phy- 
sician’s prescription. Here, at least, a man should 
be allowed to *‘ read and run ’—-from the medicine, 
if he chooses. | 

What a treasury of British and American litera- 
ture is opened only by a Latin key! 1 do not under- 
rate the value of the Anglo-Saxon. I know that 
Shakespeare is largely Anglo-Saxon, and that his 
contemporary, Ben Jonson, wrote of him that he had 
The phrase must 


Latin and less 
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not be taken too literally. Perhaps “rare Ben” 
meant to insinuate his own classical superiority. 
When I read from ** As You Like It ” how the deer 
augmented the stream with histears, and note that 
[.aertes warns Ophelia not to listen to Hamlet with 
too cvedent ear, and hear Horatio tell of the “e.xtrav- 
agant and erring spirit,” or remember Macbeth’s 
multitudinous seas incavnadine,”’ see a good 
deal of Latin without further search. 

To go to the most serious branch of the subject, 
our very forms of worship and of prayer are charged 
with Latin expression. 

My letter is lengthy, and I have not yet indicated 
the course you should-take at the University. What- 
ever it may be, take care that it includes a liberal 
study of Latin. 

I am your atfectionate uncle, 
THOMAS B. STEVENSON. 
John Murray. 


An Early Book. 


Tothe Editor of the OVERLAND : 

Reading your interesting article on early publica- 
tions in California reminded me of one, of which I 
have a copy, but which you do not-mention. — Its 


title runs thus: ‘* Fruits of Mormonism, or a fair and 
candid statemert of facts illustrative of Mormon 
principles, Mormon policy, and Mormon character, 
by more than forty eye witnesses, compiled by N, 
Slater, -.A. M., Coloma, California: IJIlarmon & 
Springer. 1851.” 

It is a small book 7x4} inches, with 94 pages, but 
it was quite an event in the line of book-making in 
the early year above mentioned, and dates from a 
town better knownat that time than it isnow. Its 
author was the Keverend Nelson Slater, who spent 
the winter of 1850-51, with a large number of othe: 
emigrants on the way to California, at Salt Lake 
City. 

They were not especially charmed with their stay 
there, and the book 1s written to tell why. The 
book concludes with a. petition to Congress, signed 
by 116 emigrants, asking protection in Salt Lake for. 
United States citizens, and security for their rights 
and liberties, and to this end that.it should establish 
a military government there and sustain it by a 
strong garrison. This little book is on a large sub- 
ject, and should not be overlooked among those that 
appeared in-the early years of the S.ate’s history. 

BENICIA, November 10, 1888. 

S.A. Welley. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Holiday Publications. 


Two or three holiday books have already reached 
us. The most ambitious of these, Serene,) is 
one of those luxurious large folios with which recent 
holiday seasons have made us familiar, whose decor- 
ated covers,—in this case gray, with a striking de- 
sign of marguerites in silver,-- are enclosed heavy 
cardboard pages, bearing studies of flowers and land- 
scapes in the most delicate engraving and beautiful 
prinung. Each page bears, beside the picture, a 
few lines from some poet,—TI.owell, or Gilder, or 
Tennyson, or perhaps some almost unknown singer, 
—engraved in simply decodrative letters across the 
margins of the drawing, and carrying out its senti- 
ment. Thus, 


The golden leaves forsake their stems and fly, 

lar floating in the charmed, forgetful dream 
Which wraps the woodlands, and a blissful swoon 
Fills all vales with strange, unearthly peace, 


translates an Indian summer study; and 
Serene. Hlustrated by. Margaret Macdonald 


Pullman. . Boston: Lee & Shepard. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


With the swift sweep of the swallow 
Spring-time seemed to catch the earth, 
Sunlight flooded steep and hollow 
With new birth, 
Woke the hillside to the river's mirth, 


a sunny study of early spring. ‘lhe designs are very 
attractive, and have a good deal of the effectiveness 
of light and shade, the sunny or dreamy air, the sen- 
timent, in short, chietly aimed at; as much as one 
sees in any work save that of the very best artists. 
But they do not seem to us as good, regarded as 
studies of tree or tlower ; the characteristic traits of 
each are not brought out as clearly as might. be. 
The verses seein selected to fit the pictures, not the 
pictures drawn to the verses, and the interpretation 
is not always close. 

Marching through Georgia,” bound in pale fawn 
and gold, heavy board covers, and bearing on its cov- 
er the seal of the Grand Army, contains an illustra- 
tion for every stanza, drawn ‘‘from nature” by 
Charles Copeland,—a phrase which we understand 


2Narching through Georgia. Written and composed 
by Henry ©. Work. Tl ustrated by Charles. Copeland. 
Boston: ‘TLicknor & Co, 1889. 
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to mean that they are drawn from studies of land- 
scape and figures in Georgia, made for the purpose 
of the present book and its mates. They are spir- 
ited sketches, beautifully printed ; a little hard in 
engraving, we'think. They light up pleasantly the 
familiar words, and make a pretty gift book ; attrac- 
‘ive, too, as a novelty in departing from the relig- 
ious or domestic themes to which publishers have 
nfined themselves in selecting verse for holiday 
‘ilustration. 
\We may also notice here a very convenient and 
prettily planned calendar, ealled A// Around the 
brar!,. It consists of a dozen cards, with two more 
for covers, sliding on rings. . Each card is decorated 
with child or cherub figures, in some quaint design 
-vmbolic of the month. The devices are ingenious 
ni pretty, but unfortunately most of the faces and 
cures are not well drawn, 
Under this head: also may the 
rds, booklets, and ‘‘art novelties” of L. Prang & 
In course of the mission of ‘* popular art ”’ that 


holiday 


come 


‘lis firm has for years been pursuing, it has put for- 
ward a good many things, and continues to put for- 
vard a good many things that are more popular than 
rt; and these have with fastidious people somewhat 
oscured the real work this firm has done in raising 

ular standards,—a work that could never have 
cen done by ignoring these. Two years ago it of- 
fered prizes for essays on ‘** The Christmas Card,” 
and printed for circulation the successful one. -In the 
ourse of this essay the writer remarks that since the 
advent of the Christmas Card, ‘‘ those wonderful 
readed 
ward match-safes and beok-marks which formerly 
‘cluged our homes at Chrismas time,” have gone out 
f{ date. There have been various influences at 
work to civilize popular ideas of what is pretty, but 
he standard of Prang chromos has not been merely 
orne up with the bettering of the times ; there has 
oeen deliberate and persistent effort on the part of 
‘hus firm to raise it. To invite designs,— urgently 
seek them with heavy inducements and prize compe- 
uitions,—from. the leading American artists, was no 
sight thing for publishers of popular trifles to do. 
So far as we can judge, they have always pressed 
‘heir work as far toward the highest art standards as 
‘heir public would permit. ‘Their efforts in the di- 
rection of a somewhat medieval and symbolic type 
of picture, from suggestions of the old masters, have 
not, apparently, been cordially followed by the pub- 
lic; flowers, child-faces, and landscapes being the 
staple subjects that are always in demand, and oc- 
upy most. of their prints. To us, this is not alto- 
gether discreditable to the public: the religious 
end symbolic subject is appropriate for a holiday 
card, but the most expensive designs from the most 


cornucopias, those marvelous. perforated- 


All Around the. Year. “By J..Pauline Sunter. Copy- 
righted by & Shepard. For sale in San Francisco 
OV Samuel Carson & Co. 
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noted artists that Prang has had have not been as 
suitable as some niore modest work. ‘There are 
artists, we believe, who could make quite ideal 
designs of this class, — Burne-Jones, perhaps, — but 
they are scarcely to be had. Artists just as good, but 
in a somewhat different line, can bring the flowers, 
the child faces, the landscapes, on these American 
cards to a perfection we could not have in the sym- 
bolic figures, the angels, and Madonnas, and the 
like.’ The babies predominate in the cards of this 
year, the particular success being in ‘‘ Prize Babies,” 
though many people find the less ambitious work 
more to their taste. There are fewer, too, of the 
realistic barbarities than usual,and where the cards 
are mounted or attached to objects it is in more 
legitimate and useful ways. In this category are the 
decorated vases, the art tiles, and most especially the 
various delightful calendars. 


Knickerbocker Nuggets. 


Notice has before been made of the ‘* Knicker- 
bocker. Nuggets ” Series, issued by the Putnams, and 
the several volumes of it now to be mentioned call 
for a new expression of praise of the beauty of these 
dainty books. ‘The first to be spoken of are two 
volumes of Leigh Hunt’s Stories from the Italian 
Poets, one taken up by a critical notice of Dante, 
and the paraphrase of the Divina Commedia, the 
other given to Tasso, Ariosto,and Pulci, with para- 
phrase of some of the latter’s work, ‘* The Humors 
of the Giants,” and ‘* The Battle of Koncesvalles.” 
Two more volumes contain the £ssays of #/ta, and 
still another, ‘Thackeray’s delightful child’s story, 
The Rose and the Ring. It is needless to praise this 
selection ; it justifies itself. Leigh Hunt’s clearness 
of perception and charm of style, Lamb's essays, 
with the old favorites, ‘* Roast Pig,” ‘‘Sarah Battle 
on Whist,” ‘f Dream Children,” ‘f Old China,” and 
a dozen more that have nourished youth and delight- 
ed old age, and Thackeray with the cynicism left out 
or sweetened down to please the childish taste, — 
who could ask for anything more or different ? 


Books and Men.’ 


‘*Children. Past and Present,’’ ‘‘On the Benefits 
of Superstition,” ‘* What Children Read,” and ** The 
Decay of Sentiment,” are the opening essays in 
Rooks and Men, a volume by Agnes Repplier, known 
to the public as a contributor to the Atlantic Month- 
ly. There is something that attracts our hearty 


2Stories from the Italian Poets... By Leigh Hunt. 
Vols. 11, Knickerbocker Nuggets Series. G. P..Put- 
nam's Sons. New York: 1888. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 

The Essays of Elia. By Lamb. 

The Rose and the Ring. | By Thackeray.  /éed, 

3 Books and Men. By Agnes Repplier. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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sympathy and admiration in the author’s fresh and 
wise views of the girl heroine of recent fiction, who 
is overpowered with her sense, of a mission. The 
premature consciousness and authority of children 
today is the characteristic chiefly dwelt upon and 
illustrated. As she laments the departure of child- 
likeness, the author exclaims : ‘* After reading a few 
modern stories, either English or American, one is 
troubled with serious doubts as to the moral useful- 
ness of adults; and we begin to feel that as we 
approach the age of Mentor, it behooves us to find 
some wise Telernachus, who will consent to be our 
protector and guide.” 

Sentiment has lost its hold upon us, and the doors 
to enchanted spots are forever closed since we have 
decried superstitions. Miss Repplier would ‘‘ rather 
be a Pagan ” than to have all the dream of fancy dis- 
solved in the cup of science. 

**Curtosities of Criticism,” ‘f Some Aspects of 
Pessimissm,”’ and ‘The Cavalier,” which close the 
volume, strike a different and a deeper note. Sim- 
ple in style, they show wide reading, and have an 
individuality that makes them fresh and attractive. 
They are quaint and wise in their criticisms, and 
tend to promote genuine culture. 


Brander Matthews’s Pen and Ink. 


IIIMSELF a literary critic of no mean ability, Mr. 
Matthews knows full well the weakness of the craft. 
Ile puts this knowledge to good use in setting forth 
in the preface of his most recent book ‘that this is 
he most entertaining and the most instructive book 
of the decade.” IHlis reasons for this assertion he 
develops in the essay on *f The True Theory of the 
Preface ” ; and they are to the effect that the ‘‘ gen- 
tle reader” no longer reads -a_ preface,— which is 
therefore turned over to the critic, often hard pressed 
for time to form an independent estimate, and seek- 
ng in prefaces and other waste places for opinions 
ready made. Mr. Matthews’s shrewdness 
justifies itself, for no literary criticcan but be proud to 
acknowledge Mr. Matthews as a brother workman, 
or fail to accord to him treatment more in harmony 
with the golden rule than is the usual custom of the 
guild of ‘fellows who have failed in literature.” 

Not that Ze avd /nk& needs any such favors, for 
its brilltancy and humor, its polish and its genial com- 
mon sense, make it agreeable to the most jaded lit- 
erary appetite. Mr. Matthews-does not tly high, his 
subjects are of the ‘‘familiar” sort, — The Antiquity 
of Jests, The Ethics of Plagiarism, Vhe Short Story, 


Lockerand Dobson, War Songs, ‘The French spoken. 


Pen and Ink. Bv Brander Matthews. York 
and l.ondon: leongmans, Green & Co. 1888. 


by those who.do not speak French, and Poker, — 
these are the themes on which his genins wreaks 
itself. And yet indications are not wanting that he 
might fly high if he would. At any rate, let us be 
thankful for what he has done in giving his readers 
a delightful hour over his book, and a new stock of 
pleasant and witty thoughts to cling in their memo- 
ries. 

The book is a good one as to print and _ binding, 
with the rather important exception that the type 
chosen carries the antique style so far as to differ 
quite perceptibly in the size of the various letters ; 
the ‘*w’s” and ‘‘s’s” are much tco large for the 
**e’s,” and the effect is unpleasing to eyes observ- 
ant of such things. 
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Briefer Notice. 


Methods of Church Work? is a handbook for pas- 
tors, giving in detail the schemes on which suceess- 
ful effort has been made in a large number of churches 
and in all departments of Christian endeavor, reli- 
gious, social, and financial. It also incorporates a 
former work by the same author on ‘‘ Hlow to Pay 
Church Debts.”” The layman in reading it is im- 
pressed with the practical character of the work, and 
few will fail to agree with Mr. Stall in most of his 
positions; as for instance, in deprecating oyster sup- 
pers, fairs, and the whole category of means whereby 
money is raised, not from the cheerful giver, but by 
semi-extortion. The reverend writer takes high 
ground on the question of tithes, and would make 
the pastor more complete an autocrat than he Is in 
many churches; but in the main the work will he 
read by Christian people with assent and approval, 
and pastors will find it a good guide as to what has 
been done, and therefore may be done, in church 
work. 
ifornia published almost every month. A recent 
‘*hand-book issued by the Pacitic Bank of this 
city, contains much interesting and valuable staus- 


There are new descriptive books of Cal- 


tical and general information about the resources of 
the State. The book has been very carefully com- 
piled, and a permanent value for its tables, mineral, 
agricultural, and -miscellaneous. The volume. is 
profusely illustrated with wood-cuts and photogravy- 
ures, some of which first appeared in the OVERLAND 
and elsewhere, others prepared for the work. | The 
grade of the illustrations used is asa rule surprisingly 
high, and they constitute the volume’s. greatest at- 
traction. 


2 Methods of Church Work.” By Rev. Silvanus Stall. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1887. 
The Pacific Bank. Hand-Book of California.”..Pa 


IO 


cific Bank. ~San Francisco... 1888. 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO. 2 


Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, and Medicated Papers 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y- 


Branch Offices: LONDON, 


NEW YORK, | 1y British Patent Perfor- 


CHICAGO "Wananga ated Paper Co., 


BOSTON. Banner Street, % 
St. Lukes, E. C. 


MAVILLA, WHITE, IpRICE REDUCED ANTI-RUST 
AND COLORED 50% 


Wrapping j] This Fixture Heavily Plated Wrapping Paver 


—AND— 
—FOR— 


Paners Four Thousand-Sheet Rolls BRIGHT GOODS. 
BEST STANDARD BRAND, PERFECT PROTECTION 


(NOT MEDICATED) a 
IN ROLLS. DELIVERED FREE 
ALL SIZES Anywhere in the United States 


FROM q 
ON RECEIPT OF 


) rh = DA M 2N 
ONE DOLLAR. DAMPNESS 
OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means 
of securing for chronic cases that re gular, persistent treatment, without which the advice and “remedie sof the ablest physicians 
fail to relieve. 
This paper, heavily-charged with ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment free from the incon- 
venience and Annoy ance attending the use of other remedies. The ite hing type of the disease quic kly yields to its influence. 


We submit a few extracts from the many l+tters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. 
e Originals may be seen at our oftice. 


We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send two 


A. P. W. PAPER Co. 
dollars’ worth at once 


31 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASs. | NEW. HARTFORD. Iowa, Aug. 11, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN :—-Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful inthe | 


treatment of Anal diseases, allaving toa great extent the in- PITTSBURGH, PA., Auz. 7, 1887. 
tense itching, is a remedy easily applied, and a trial is cou- || I enelose Postal Note for four rolls Medieated P aper, the 
vincing of its inerits. F. M. JOHNSON, D., July 1, 1885. best remedy we have ever 
NEW HAVEN, Feb. 1, 1886. ‘USTON, TOWA, Aug. 3, 1887. 
It isa decided pleasure to find an advertised article possess- I hive tried vour Medicated P aper, tind it good, and enclose “ 
ing real merit. Leuclose $I for a further supply. ' one dollar for further supply. 
NEW YorkK. April 5, 1886. ARECLE, PINAL Co., Arizona, June 14, 1887. 
- ROM A PHYSICIAN.—Lam much pleased with your sample Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medicated 
of Medieated Paper. Please send me eight packages and |. Paper. 
pocket case for 81 enclosed. | GRETNA, TOWA, Aug. 1, 1887. 
NEWBURGH, May 17, 1886. [ have suffered for vears, until relieved by your Medicated aS 
My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and Ten- | Paper. Enclosed find two dollars for more of ‘it. a 
cose $l for eight packets with pocket case. | UNIVERSITY. MI8s., July &, 1887. ~ 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifving | I have had great benefit from your Medic ated Pape r, and 
result It is a splendid remedy, and has my unqualified en- | enclose Postal Note for another roll. 
dorsement. Please send two lvvd-sheet rolls. SEDALIA, Mo., July 15, 1887. | 
LISBON, D. T., April 30. T8S8h. T ene'ose one dollar, for which ple ase send me poc ket pac i. 
Your Medicated Paper is.a bonanza in-omy family; has re- ages of your most excellent Medicated Paper. 
lieved two cases of long standing. I enclose $1 for two rolls. DEMOPOLIS. ALA. 
NORRISTOWN, PA., DEC. 15, 1886. I find vour Medicated Paper better than any I have ever used. 
A, P. W. PAPER Co. | Send me one dollar’s worth in sinall packages, as I carry it 
GENTLEMEN :—Havingrecommended your Medicated Paper | with me. 
to a number of my patients suffering with Hemorrhoids, I find DENVER, COL., April 19, 1887. 
it of great benefit in preventing the intense itching, and in I have found your Medicated Paper supe rior to any lever 
some cases has made a permanent cure, saw, and enclose one dollar for more of it. 
Pocket Packer, - - $0.10 
Price per Roll of 1,000 Sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foul, - - - 0.50 
Kizght Pack-ts and Pocket Case, - - 1.00 
Two 1,000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fixture, - - - = 1.30 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
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FRANCISCO. 


AN 


GRANT AVENUE, 


and German Photographs. 


A Newly Selected Stock of Water 
Colors, Etchings and French 


VICKERY 


For Coughs, Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, etc. 
Price, GO CENTS FOR LOO DOSES. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS§ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARI, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economl- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
;admirably adapted for invalids cs 

mM well as for persons in hea.th. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored. with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
crink, or eaten dry as confec- 
Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for tionery, it is a delicious article, ~ 


MOST MADE 


more than a quarter of a century. It is used by the United * , and is highly recommended by 
States Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great Ry tourist *. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not coutain Ammunhia, , 
Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cane. “ 
BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 8T. LOUIS. ; 
LOUIS ROEDERER CHAMPAGNE. 
‘‘CARTE BLANCHE,” “GRAND VIN SEC,” 
(White Label) (Brown Label) 


Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
THE HIGHEST GRADE CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD. 
A Magnificent Rich Wine. Perfection of a Dry Wine. 


See that every Bottle bears the private label of 


MACONDRAY & CO. 


—Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast.— 


134°. COMPANY! 1888. 


MUTUAL * LIFE « INSURANCE * COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


CASIT ASSETS, $118,806,8S51. 
Paid to Members Since Organization, $258,000,000. 


DISTRIBUTION PoLicy SIMPLE; 
LIBERAL, NON -FORFEITABLSE. 


15-AS SECURE AND.PROFITABLE: AS’ A :U:'S.. BOND. 
All persons who desire to have Safe Life Insurance are requested 
to apply to 


A. B. FORBES, General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
No. 401 GALIFORNIA STREET, San Francisco, Cal. 


Or at any of the authorized Agencies of the Company, in the principal cities and towns on the Pacific Coast. 


PERMANE 
ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHER, | 
—-PICTURES ENLARGED. 
i Sun Pearls, and all Styles of Phot) graphs Takeo Instantaneou 
Seven Medals awarded over all Competitors at the Mechanics’ Fat 
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